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(pREFdCE. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  and  mental  training 
should  now  progress  hand  in  hand ;  for  during  this 
>-  plastic  period  right  impressions  are  most  readily 
received  and  they  are  permanently  retained.  Investigation 
and  sludy  should  be  gradual  and  systematic,  combining 
cheerful  activity  with  reasonable  thoroughness.  Hence 
this  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  attractive  and  appro- 
priate Reading  Lessons ;  but,  also,  a  class-book  for  daily 
study,  with  all  its  needful  accessories. 

The  Elocutionary  Instruction  of  Part  First  contains 
the  most  important  Elements  of  Pronunciation  and  Expres- 
sion. It  is  presented  in  the  practical  form  of  simple,  conver- 
sational Reading  Lessons,  which  are  illustrated,  and  otherwise 
made  as  attractive  as  is  consistent  with  the  didactic  nature  of 
the  material. 

Thk  Lessons  of  Part  Second  were  written  and  selected 
with  reference, y?ri-/,  to  their  fitness  for  Reading  Exercises; 
secondly,  the  variet)-,  intensity,  and  permanency  of  the  interest 
they  naturally  awaken ;  and  thirdly,  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  information  they  afford,  and  its  effects  in  the  Formation 
of  Character.  They  embrace  such  matters  of  local  interest 
as  tend  to  develop  the  love  of  countr}-  and  of  domestic  affairs, 
as  well  as  those  of  general  concern.  The  st}le,  though  sim- 
ple, is  free  from  puerility,  and  some  of  the  best  instruction  is 
given  in  parables  and  apologues      The  Lessons  are  strictly 
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graded,  presenting  the  simplest  first  in  order,  divided  into 
Sections  topically,  and  fitly  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  of 
unsurpassed  excellence. 

U'ebster's  Marked  Letters  are  used  as  required  to  indi- 
cate Pronunciation.  The  Phonic  Alphabet  is  made  complete 
by  the  addition  of  seven  of  Watson's  combined  letters,  as 
follows  :  Oil,  CHv,  cli,  sh,  tli,  wli,  and  ng.  This  marked  type 
affords  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  pure  phonetics,  without 
incurring  any  of  the  objections,  and  is  as  easily  read  as 
though  unmarked.  Its  daily  use  in  the  Readings  and  Notes 
can  not  fail  to  remove  localisms  and  form  the  habit  of  cor- 
rect pronunciation. 

Additional  Aids  are  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  about 
seven  hundred  foot-notes,  which  give  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words  respelled,  definitions,  and  explanations  of  classical, 
historical,  and  other  allusions.  This  aid  is  given  in  every 
instance  on  the  page  where  the  difficulty  first  arises ;  and  a 
complete  Index  to  the  Notes  is  added  for  general  reference. 
As  most  of  the  Lessons  are  original,  or  have  been  rewritten 
and  adapted  for  this  little  work,  a  list  of  the  names  of  authors 
is  deemed  unnecessary. 
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KEY  TO  LETTERS  AND  SOUNDS. 


I.    TOJilCS. 


1.  a,  or  e  ;  as,  tile,  veil :  ^.  a ;  a§,  i^i :  3.  a  ;  as,  art : 
4.  a,  or  6 ;  as,  all,  €6rn  :  S.  a,  or  e  ;  as,  edre,  there : 
6.  a ;  a§,  ask  :    7.  e,  or  i ;  as,  we,  pique  :    8.  e  ;  as,  ell : 

9.  6,  I,  or  u  ;  as,  li6r,  sir,  bur  :  10.  I,  as,  190  :  11.  \  ;  as, 
ill:  12.  o;  as,  old:  13.  6,  or  a ;  as,  on,  TvTiat :  14-  Q> 
00,  or  u ;  as,  dg,  fool,  rule  :  15.  u  ;  as,  mule  :  16.  u,  or 
6 ;  as,  up,  son:  17.  u,  o,  or  (To;  as,  bull,  wolf,  wo'ol : 
18.  On,  ou,  or  ow  ;  as,  Chit,  lout,  owl. 

II.    SUBTOJVICS. 

1.  b  ;  as,  bib  :  ^.  d  ;  as,  did  :  3.  g;  as,  gig :  4-  h  or 
g ;  as,  jig,  gem  :  5.  1 ;  as,  lull :  6.  va;  a§,  mum  :  7.  n  ; 
a§,  nun  :    <§.  n,  or  ng ;   as,  link,  sing :    9.  r  \    as,  rare : 

10.  Th,  or  th  ;  as.  That,  thith'er  :  11.  y  \  as,  valve: 
12.  w ;  as,  wig  :  13.  y  ;  as,  yet :  14-  z,  or  s  ;  as,  zin€,  is  : 
15.  z,  or  zh,  as,  azure. 

///.    ATO.WICS. 

1.  f  ;  as,  fife  :    2.  \\;  as,  hit :    J.  k,  or  €  ;  as,  kink, 

€at :    ^.  p  ;  as,  pop  :    5.  s,  or  9  ;  as,  siss,  9ity  :  6.  t;  as, 

tart :    7.  Th,  or  th  ;  as.  Thin,  pith  :    8.  Ch,  or  dh ;  a§. 

Chin,   ridh  :    9.    Sh,  ^,  or  9h  ;   as,   Shot,   a^,   9haise : 

10.   Wh,  or  -vv^  ;    as.   White,  wTiip. — Italics,    silent;  a§, 

of^en  (6f 'n)  :  x  for  gs  ;  as,  ex  aet'. 
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GOO<l)  EI^OCZTTTOJ^. 


LANGUAGE. 

CHILDREN,  one  and  all,  lis^^n  ! '  D6e§-  a  new 
bd()k  please  yon  l  Would  yon  like  to  under- 
stand^ all  the  lessong^  in  this  new  book  ?  Do  you 
wisdi  that  you  may  soon  be  able^  to  read  all  thege 
lessong  witii  great  eage  '. 

2.  I  am  sure^  you  wi^  to  learn  to  read  soon  and 
well.  You  would  like,  while  reading  in  tiiis  book, 
to  l)e  a§  gay'  and  happy  a§  a  bird  in  summer.  You 
hope*  the  use  of  tiie  book  will  do  you  much  good. 

3.  If  you  truly  wish  and  hope  ^^*hat  I  have  just 
said'  be  sure  that  you  will  need  to  understand  thege 
first  lessong.  Study  them  with  great  -eare,  and  read 
them  over  and  over  very  many '"  time§. 

'  Listen(lis'n),giv('ear;heark<'n.  'A'ble,    having    the    needful 

'^  Does  '^duzi.  skill,  or  mean§. 

^  Un  der  stand',  to   know   tiie  ''  Sure  (^oor),  (pertain, 

meaninjr  of.  '  Gay,  lively  ;  merry. 

*  Les.soa  (les'sn),  any  thing  to  °  Hope,  to  wi^  and  expe«t. 

be  read,  or  learned  ;  What  a  pu-  *  Said  (.s6d). 

pil  ha§  to  learn  at  one  time.  '"  Many  (men'i),  not  few. 
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Jf,.  You  will  soon  read  of  bird^,  and  d6g§,  and 
pig§,  and  lam5§,  and  other  animalg.^  Who  taught 
birdg  to  sing,  and  dog^  to  bark,  and  pig§  to  squeal, 
and  lam^g  to  bleat  ?  Do  tliey  need  to  be  taught  tlie 
language  tiiey  u§e  ? 

5.  By  their  Language  we  mean  the  noigeg,  or 
sonndg,  by  Whi(5h  they  make  known  tiieir  feeling§ 
and  wants.  Now  (mx  good  God,  who  formed  all 
thingg,  so  made  tlie  lower  animal f<  tiiat  they  are 
born  with  tlie  power  to  u§e  and  understand  tiieir 
language. 

6.  When  you  go  to  the  ccTbp  ^  and  feed  tiie  old  hen, 
^e  makes  one  or  two  noi^e§.  Hmv  soon  the  young 
(ihickeng "  understand  her !  How  fast  they  run  for 
their  food  !  When  ^e  see§  a  hawk  in  the  air, 
or  other  danger  i§  near,  at  her  sound  of  alarm, ^ 
how  quick  they  sluilk,^  or  seek  safety  under  her 
broad  \v'ing§  ! 

7.  But  you  do  not  wi?ih  to  be  like  tiie  lower  ani- 
mal§,  though  they  do  not  need  to  study,  or  to  be 
taught  tiieir  language  ;  for  tliey  are  witiiout  speech,® 
or  reason.'  They  -ean  not  u§e  wordg.  They  have 
feelings  and  degireg,  but  tiiey  are  without  sense.^ 
They  do  not  know  right  from  wrong,  nor  truth  from 
falsehood. 


'  An'i  mal,    any    fhing    Whicfh  =  Skralk,  get  out  of  sight ;  lie  hid. 

live§,  grow§,  and  feel§  "  Speech,  the  power  of  uging 

^  Coop,  a  grated  box  for  ^ut-  wordg. 

ting  up  hen§,  and  other  fowl§.  '  Reason,  (re'zn',  the  pmver  by 

*  Chick'ens,  the  young  of  hen§  WhicA  we  learn  right  from  wrong, 
and  other  fon'l§.  and  trufli  from  falsehood. 

*  A.  larm',  sudden  fear  -paused  "^  Sense    the   meau§   by  -whidh 
by  -eoming  danger.  we  understand. 


LAAGUAGE. 
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8.  The  English^  Language  i^  tiif^  language  we 
speak  and  read.  By  its  use,  we  -ean  tell  ottier^  "\Vhat 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  hmv  we  feel,  and  ^Vhat  we 
fhink  and  wi^.  We  talk  and  sin<i:,  laugh  and  -ery, 
and  even  dream,  in  tiiis  language. 

9.  It  is  a  wonderful  language.  It  ha§  many 
pretty  ^  storieg,  many  sweet  s6ng§,  many  useful  les- 
son§.  It  tell^  us  hmv  the  wige,  tlie  great,  the  gf)bd, 
and  the  fair  lived  hiuidredg  of  yearg  ago,  and  what 
they  thought,  and  said,  and  did. 


'  English,  finff'gli^i),    helong'- 
ing  to  England. 


-  Pretty,  (prit'ti),   plea§ing   to 
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10.  There  are  but  few  tiling^  in  Mie  world  tliat 
are  uged  more  tlian  language.  Hence/  in  the  iirst 
part  of  tills  book,  I  give  you  lessons  in  Elocution, 
that  you  may  soon  learn  how  to  speak  and  read 
■eorre-etly. 

11.  Good  Elocution  is  sudh  a  correct  use  of 
words,  in  reading  and  speaking,  as  causes  the 
hearer  to  see,  feel,  and  understand  w^at  is  said. 

12.  In  tlie  lessons  tliat  follow,  you  can  learn  many 
useful  filings.  You  will  read  of  Articulation,  of 
Syllables  and  Accent,  of  Emphasis  and  Inflection, 
and  of  Marks  of  Punctuation.  These  are  important^ 
parts  of  good  elo-eution. 


I.    ARTICULATION. 

I. 

DEFIjYITIOjYS. 

ARTICULATION  is  tlie  -eorre-et  making  of  the 
^  oral  elements  in  words. 

2,  Oral  Elements  are  tlie  sounds  whidi  form 
spoken  words. 

/>.  Forty-three  Oral  Elements  form  tlie  Engli^ 
language. 

^.  Oral  Elements  are  Divided  into  tliree  -elasseg: 
eighteen  tonics,  fifteen  subtonics,  and  ten  atonics. 

5.   Tonics  are  pure  tones. 

S,  Subtonics  are  modified  tones. 


Hence,  from  this  cauje.  -  Im  por'tant  of  value  or  use. 
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7.  A  TONICS  are  mere  breatiiiiig§. 

H.  The  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  are  Divided 
into  vowels  and  consonants. 

U.  VoivELs  are  tiie  letters  t4iat  usually  stand  for 
■tlie  tonics.     Tliey  are  a,  c^,  /,  o,  w,  and  sometimes  y. 

10.  A  Diphthong  is  tlie  union  of  two  vowels  in  a 
syllable  ;  as  on  in  our,  ea  in  hread. 

11.  Consonants  are  tlie  letters  tliat  usually  stand 
for  tlie  subtonic  or  atonies.  Tiiey  are  all  tlie  letters 
of  tlie  alphabet  except  tlie  vcHvels.  Ttie  combined 
letters  Ch,  ^,  tli  subtonic,  tli  atonic,  wli  and  ng 
are  also  consonants. 

II. 
ORAL   ELEMEJYTS. 

SINCE  Oral  Elements  form  all  the  words  you 
ever  speak,  I  trust  you  will  soon  learn  to  make 
each  one  correctly.  Why,  tliere  is  only  one  tiling" 
in  tlie  world  tliat  you  will  need  to  use  otYener,  and 
t4iat  is  tlie  air  you  breatlie. 

2.  As  you  read,  try  to  answer  eadh  question,  witli- 
out  looking  at  the  delinitions.  What  form  tlie  En- 
gli^  language  ?    Wliat  is  the  EnglisTi  language  i 

J.  Wliat  are  the  sounds  tliat  form  spoken  w^ords 
called  ?  HcHv  are  oral  elements  divided  i  What  are 
pure  tones  called  ?  What  are  subtonics  ?  What  are 
atonies  ?    What  are  tonics  ? 

4-.  How  is  tile  alphabet  divided  I  If  a  letter  stands 
for  a  tonic,  what  do  you  call  it  ?  Two  vowels  in  one 
syllable  are  called  what  ?  Name  the  letters  tliat  are 
vowels.     What  is  a  diplitliong  i 
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5.  Letters  that  stand  for  subtonics  or  atonies  are 
called  What  \  What  single  letters  are  not  conso- 
nants ?  Name  the  double  letters  that  are  conso- 
nants.   What  are  consonants  \ 

6.  What  is  articulation  '\  Articulation  is  a  part  of 
What  ?    What  is  good  elo-eution  I 

7.  Have  you  ans^oered  all  tlie  questions  in  this 
lesson  correctly  ?  Did  your  teadher  aid  you  to  an- 
szoer  any  of  them  ? 

8.  If  you  can  ans^oer  all  the  questions,  you  may 
now  read  tlie  tables  whidi  follow.  One  of  you  will 
first  read  a  line,  and  utter,  or  speak,  tlie  oral  ele- 
ment after  eacHi  word  :  tlien  all  of  you  will  read  the 
line  together  in  tlie  same  way. 

9.  A  ^ort  straight  line,  placed  from  side  to  side 
over  a  vowel,  is  often  uged  to  mark  its  first  oral 
element ;  as,  babe,  a  ;  here,  e  ;  line,  I ;  joke,  o ;  flute,  u. 

10.  A  -curved  line  placed  over  a  vowel  is  often 
used  to  mark  its  second  oral  element ;  as  strap,  a ; 
fence,  e  ;  ^hip,  i ;  rod,  o ;  bru^,  u. 

I.     TABLE    OF    TONICS. 


1, 

age, 

a ; 

ape. 

a; 

veil. 

e; 

they, 

e. 

2. 

hat, 

a; 

man, 

a; 

hand, 

a; 

lamp, 

i 

3. 

arm, 

^ ; 

bar, 

a; 

harp. 

a; 

star. 

a. 

4. 

^lll, 

a ; 

war, 

a; 

€6rk. 

o; 

fdrm, 

6. 

5. 

air,^ 

d; 

edre. 

a; 

there, 

e; 

vfkere, 

e. 

6. 

ask,  2 

a ; 

ant, 

a; 

waft. 

a; 

mast. 

a. 

'  The  fifth  oral  element  of  A  and  held  firmly  against  the  teeth. 

(a)  may  easily  be  produced  by  try-  -  The  sixth  oral  element  of  A 

ing  to  make  its  first  sound  with  (a)  is  its  second  sound  made  twice 

the  lips  placed   nearly  together  as  long  and  slightly  softened. 
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Id 


7. 

^c, 

e; 

tile, 

G 

pi.lue. 

i; 

valise, 

i. 

8. 

6nd, 

«; 

hSn, 

6 

;         desk. 

6; 

sled. 

6. 

9. 

err,i 

^; 

her. 

e 

;         sir. 

i; 

bur, 

u. 

10. 

ice, 

i; 

pie. 

i 

fly, 

y; 

sky, 

y- 

IL 

ink, 

i; 

him, 

i 

lynx, 

y; 

lily, 

y- 

12. 

old, 

o; 

own. 

6 

bono. 

o; 

home. 

0. 

13. 

b6.v, 

6; 

fox, 

5 

vhat. 

a; 

wand. 

a. 

IJ,. 

two, 

q; 

move, 

Q 

tool. 

00 ; 

rule. 

u. 

15. 

glue. 

u; 

tune, 

u, 

€iire. 

u; 

mfde. 

u. 

16. 

€up. 

u; 

miid. 

u 

son. 

o; 

done. 

6. 

n. 

put. 

u; 

bull. 

u; 

wolf, 

o; 

wool, 

o"o. 

18. 

OU1-, 

ou ; 

out, 

ou  ; 

owl. 

ow  ; 

eow, 

ow. 

II.     TABLE    OF    SUBTONICS. 


1. 

b6b, 

*. 

Mb, 

b; 

biibe, 

b. 

bvlbe, 

b. 

2. 

did, 

d, 

dad. 

d; 

dC"dd, 

d, 

dr&dd. 

d. 

3. 

g^g' 

g. 

gig' 

&  • 

grog. 

g. 

grig, 

4- 

.m. 

i  > 

./ig, 

./; 

gin, 

k> 

g&m, 

g- 

5. 

mi. 

I. 

InU, 

I; 

?rike. 

L 

hsiU, 

/. 

6. 

7/iUg, 

m. 

givn. 

m  ; 

st&m, 

m  J, 

miwi. 

m. 

7. 

w6t. 

n. 

ruw, 

n  ; 

H&St, 

n. 

^un, 

n. 

8. 

king, 

ng^ 

sing. 

ng; 

link. 

n. 

bank. 

n- 

9. 

ear. 

r , 

run. 

r; 

7*a9e, 

r  ^ 

rAre, 

r. 

10. 

Thy, 

tti. 

this, 

th; 

with. 

th^ 

thither, 

th. 

n. 

vkt, 

V, 

love, 

v; 

vine. 

v; 

wii'id, 

r. 

J?. 

w\n. 

w. 

wig. 

to  ; 

K'ise, 

w. 

wake, 

w. 

13. 

3^es, 

y^ 

y&t, 

y; 

2/am, 

y> 

year. 

y- 

u. 

zinc. 

z. 

z&st. 

z; 

his, 

§^ 

wise, 

s. 

15. 

rtzure. 

z, 

or  zh. 

'  The  third  oral  element  of  E      as  long  and  slifjhtly  softened.     It 
(e)  ia  its  second  sound,  made  twice     is  the  last  of  the  modified  tonics. 
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III.     TABLE    OF    ATONICS. 


1.  /an, 

/. 

•     /at, 

/. 

/Ire, 

/; 

/i/e. 

/ 

2.  hit. 

A. 

hbi. 

//,, 

/iate, 

h; 

7/0  me. 

h. 

3.  key, 

Ic. 

kick, 

k. 

€lin^. 

€; 

elan^, 

€. 

4-  pop. 

P> 

pup, 

P^ 

;;i;)e, 

i'; 

^;r6;>, 

P' 

5.  siss, 

8 , 

s&nse, 

s , 

gent. 

9; 

Qity, 

9- 

6.  m. 

t. 

m, 

t. 

/iir/, 

/; 

toast, 

t. 

7.  fliin. 

eh 

both, 

fh 

thick, 

fh; 

truth. 

fh. 

8.  'dhin, 

dh, 

ridi. 

di 

dicise, 

di; 

cfhurdli 

dh. 

9.  ^e, 

^ 

asTi, 

sTi 

.^ine. 

^; 

briiA, 

^. 

10.   vfhS, 

wh 

wTiip, 

^v^l 

^^idli, 

wTi  ; 

whale, 

Wli. 

III. 
WORDS  HOJV  FORMED. 

SPOKEN  WORDS,  you  have  just  learned,  are 
formed  of  oral  elements  ;  and  written  or  ^jrinted 
words,  of  letter^.  Now,  in  order  tliat  you  may  soon 
pronounye  and  spell  -eorre-etly,  you  will  need  to  notige 
liow  words  are  formed,  and  learn  to  divide  tliem  into 
tlieir  elements,  or  parts. 

^.  Dividing  words  into  tlie  parts  of  "Wiiidli  tliey  are 
formed  is  sometimeg  called  the  Analysis  of  Words. 
After  you  liave  read  witli  great  care  tlie  analj^sis  of 
tlie  following  words,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
how  very  many  words  are  formed. 

S.  \Vhen  you  give  the  parts  of  spoken  words,  you 
will  make  tlie  oral  elements  ;  but,  in  loritten  words, 
you  will  only  name  tlie  letters  of  whidi  tliey  are 
formed.  A^^en  a  letter  d6e§  not  stand  for  an  oral 
element  in  a  word,  it  is  ealled  silent. 
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li..  Tiie  word  ape,  as  spoken,  is  formed  of  two  oral 
elements  ;  a  p— ape.  Tiie^r^^  is  a  pure  tone  ;  lienge, 
it  is  a  tonic.  The  second  is  a  mere  breatliiug ;  lieuye, 
it  is  an  atonic. 

5.  Tiie  word  ape,  as  written,  is  formed  of  tlie  let- 
ters ape.  A  stands  for  a  tonic ;  lient^e,  it  is  a 
vowel.  P  stands  for  an  atonic  ;  lien^e,  it  is  a  conso- 
nant.    E  is  silent. 

6.  Tiie  word  heis^,  as  spoken,  is  formed  of  fhree 
oral  elements  ;  h  e  n — lien.  Tiie  jird  is  a  mere 
breatliing ;  lienge,  it  is  an  atonic.  Tiie  second  is  a 
pure  tone  ;  hen^e,  it  is  a  tonic.  Tte  tklrd  is  a  modi- 
fied tone  ;  hen^e,  it  is  a  subtonic. 

7.  The  w^ord  hex,  as  written,  is  formed  of  tlie  let- 
ters hen.  ZT stands  for  an  atonic ;  henge,  it  is  a  con- 
sonant. E  stands  for  a  tonic  ;  henc^'e,  it  is  a  vowel. 
N  stands  for  a  subtonic  ;  lien^e,  it  is  a  consonant. 

8.  The  word  wish,  as  spoken,  is  formed  of  fhree 
oral  elements ;  wi ^ — wi^h.  The  fi,rst  is  a  moditied 
tone  ;  hen^e,  it  is  a  subtonic.  The  second  is  a  pure 
tone  ;  hen^e,  it  is  a  tonic.  The  third  is  a  mere 
breatliing  ;  hen^e,  it  is  an  atonic. 

9.  The  w^ord  wish,  as  wTitten,  is  formed  of  t4ie  let- 
ters wis^.  IF  stands  for  a  subtonic;  lien^e,  it  is  a 
consonant.  /  stands  for  a  tonic  ;  lienge,  it  is  a  vowel. 
Sh  stands  for  an  atonic  ;  henf,'e,  it  is  a  consonant. 

10.  You  will  noti9e  that  two  forms  of  analysis  are 
given  for  eadi  of  the  above  words — the  fii'st,  for  tlie 
word  as  spolcen  :  tlie  second,  as  i-yritten.  Try  to  u§e 
each  form  -eorre-etly,  in  the  next  lesson. 
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IV. 

EXERCISES  JJV'  ARTICULATION 

SILENT  LETTERS  in  tiiege  exergigeg  are 
printed  in  Italics,  as  the  slanting  letters  in 
tfte  iDords  you  are  now  reading.  Some  words  are 
spelt  a  second  time,  tiiat  you  may  know  just  how  to 
pronounce  tliem.  You  will  read  eadi  of  tliese  exer- 
cises several  times,  and  analyze  all  tlie  word§. 

2.  Bleak  blo?o§  tlie  (tliu)  bitter  blast. 

3.  Our  a?^nt  found  ants  in  tlie  (tliu)  sweets. 
Jf..  Cora  -ean  -elasp  yo?^r  -eleftn  -elofli  -eloak. 

5.  Dora  Drake  drove  our  dear  dog  from  her  door. 

6.  Faifli  Frencfh  had  fre^h  fru/t,  and  ridi  fringe 
for  her  dres-?. 

7.  Grage  Grant  told  tlie  (tliu)  groom,  tliat  mudi 
green  gras5  had  gro«?n  on  our  ground,  near  a  grove. 

8.  Charleg  Cliase  dio§e  mu(5h  cheap  dheege. 

9.  We  heard  loiid  s(houts,  and  sharp,  sQiril?  ^r^eks. 

10.  Tho^e  tliankles5  yoi^tlis,  witli  truths  u§e  (yiiz) 
wieked  oath§. 

11.  Quf  boasts  of  (6v)  hi§  great  strength,  and 
thrusts  hi§  fists  against  (agensf)  iron  (Tern)  posts. 

12.  Why  did  tliat  white  dog  w^ine.  While  tlie  (thii) 
Whaleg  ^Vheeled  and  whirled  ? 

13.  Jameg,  Job,  Jo^n,  Jane,  and  Jason  Joneg  live 
In  our  stone  house. 

IJ^.  This  pleaging  being  ig  stilZ  hearing,  seeing, 
feeling,  smelling,  eating,  and  drinking. 

15.  I  saw  the  aged  woman  pres5  her  wounded  son 
to  her  bo§6m. 
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II.    SYLLABLES,    ETC 

I. 
DEFIJflTIOJVS. 

A  SYLLABLE  i§  a  word,  or  part  of  a  word, 
spok<?n  by  one  imx^ulse  of  tlie  voi^e, 

2.  A  Monosyllable  is  a  word  of  one  syllable ; 
as,  hird.,  tree. 

3.  A  Dissyllable  is  a  word  of  two  syllable^  ;  as, 
hlack-hird^  tree-frog. 

4.  A  Trisyllable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables ; 
as,  but-ter-Jly. 

,T.  A  Polysyllable  is  a  word  of  four  or  more 
syllables ;  as,  cat-er-pil-lar,  ar-tic-u-  la-tion. 

6*.  Accent  is  the  greater  force  given  to  one  or  more 
syllables  of  a  word ;  as,  eaZ-i-eo. 

7.  The  Mark  of  Acute  Accent  '  is  bitew.  uged  to 
sliow  the  place  of  a-egent.  It  may  be  put  after  tlie 
accented  syllable,  or  over  its  vo^vel  ;  as,  €6rre-etl5', 
or  -eorre-etly. 

H.  The  Mark  of  Grave  Accent  ^  is  oitew  ii^ed  to 
^ow  that  the  vowel  over  which  it  is  placed  is  not 
silent,  or  that  it  stands  for  one  of  its  own  oral  ele- 
ments ;  as,  That  aged  man  lives  in  sin^ile  blessedness. 

U.  A  boy  or  girl  who  doe^  not  know  tlie  use  of 
tills  mark.,  or  is  too  careless  to  notice  it.  will  bitew. 
read  the  e^^ample  as  followg  :  That  ajd  man  lives  in 
single  blessldnlss. 

10*  In  the  next  lesson  tell  tlie  number  of  syllaWes 
in  the  words,  and  tlie  use  of  eadi  mark  of  accent. 
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II. 
ARTHUR  AJ\D   THE  APPLES. 
RTHUR'S  father  one  evening  brouorht  in  from 


A" 


tiie  garden  six  beautiful,  ^  rogy-dieeked  appleg, 
put  tiieni  on  a  plate,  and  presented  -  tiiem  to  Ar'fhur. 
The  son  thanked  hi§  fatlier  for  this  kindness. 

2.  "My  son,  you  must  lay  tlie  appleg  aside  for 
a  few  day§,  tiiat  they  may  be-eome  mellow,''  said  the 
father.  And  Ar'fhur  Cheerfully ^  placed  the  plate, 
with  the  aj)ple§  on  it,  in  hi§  mother' §  store-room. 

3.  Then  hi§  father  asked  him  to  bring  back  liie 
fruit,  ^  laid  on  tlie  plate  with  the  otlierg  an  apple, 
Which,  tliough  it  still  had  a  r6§y  side,  wag  quite  ^  de- 
■eayed,*^  and  desired  him  to  allow  it  to  remain  there. 

Ji-.  ' '  But,  father, ' '  said  Ar'thur,  ' '  tiie  de-eayed 
apple  will  spoil  all  the  otherg." 

5.  "Are  you  quite  sure,  my  son?  y^Fhj  ^ould 
not  tile  six  fresh ^  ap'pleg  rather  make  tlie  bad  one 
fre^  r'  And  with  thege  word§  he  requested  Ar'thur 
to  return  liie  appleg  to  tlie  store-room. 

6.  Eight  day§  afterward,  he  asked  hi§  son  to  open 
the  door  and  take  out  tlie  appleg.  But  What  a  sight 
presented  itself  !  The  six  appleg,  which  had  been  so 
sound  and  smooth,  were  rotten,  and  spread  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  through  the  room. 

'  Beau'tiful,  verv  pleaging  to  a§  the  apple,  phxra,  pear,  peadh, 

the  eye.  berrie§,  ruelon§,  and  otterg. 

'■^  Pre  sent'ed,    put    or    plaged  ^  Quite,  very  mucli ;  /rliolly. 

before  some  one  ;  made  a  gift  of.  *  De  cayed',     passed     from    a 

^Cheer'ful  ly,  very  willingly.  liealfhy  or  sound  -eondition  to  a 

^  Fruit  (frot),  that  part  of  plants  -eorrnpt  or  imperfe-ct  one  ;  rotted. 

■n^i(A  €over§  and  hold§  the  seed,  '  FrSsh,  lately  gathered;  sound. 
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7.  "0,  papa,"  -eried  Ar'fliiir,  "did  I  not  tell  you 
that  the  de-eayed  apple  would  spoil  the  good  one§  T' 

8.  "My  dear  son,"  said  his  f cither,  "I  willed  to 
teadi  you  a  lesson  in  sudh  a  way  tliat  you  would 
never  forget  it.  This  year  you  are  to  prepare  your- 
self to  receive,  for  the  first  time,  tiie  holj''  Sa-e'ranient 
of  the  Al'tar.  You  have  hiliierto '  been  prote-eted 
from  evil  by  your  mother' 5  -eare  and  mine. 

9.  "Now  you  are  growing  older;  and  on  yoTir 
<Aoi9e  of  ■eompanionff  will  de[)end  to  a  great  degree 
your  good  or  evil  -eondu-et.  If  you  diooge  a§  your 
friend^  thoge  who  are  idle  or  impure,  or  a^amed  of 
their  Faifli,  or  who  do  not  obey,  your  soul  i§  in 
great  danger." 

'  Hith'er  to,  uji  to  this  time  ;  until  now. 
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10.  "For  a§  tiiat  rotteii  apple  destroyed  all  the 
beauty  and  goodness  of  thoge  with  Which  it  wa§ 
plaged,  so  will  tiie  sing  of  otherg  -eorrupt  your  soul 
until  it  be-eonieg  like  theirg.  Remember,  too,  that  if 
you  loge  your  innogen^e,  you  in  your  tui'n  will  be- 
come like  the  rotten  apple,  and  God  wiU  hold  you  to 
a€-eount  for  all  the  sing  you  -eaiige  otherg  to  -eommlt." 

11.  "'  O  father  !  "  said  Ar'fhur,  "  I  want  to  make 
sudh  a  good  preparation  for  my  First  Communion." — 
"  I  trust  you  will,  my  son.  Father  Clarke  gave  you 
tlie  first  instru-etion  this  week  ;  ^diat  did  he  say  ? " 

I'B.  "He  said,  I  must  obey  botli  you  and  my 
teaciherg  at  all  timeg ;  I  must  ask  our  dear  Blessed 
Mother  every  day  for  purity,  and  beg  our  Lord  to 
make  my  heart  fit  to  receive  Him  ;  and  I  must  try 
to  be  pregent  at  every  instini-etion.'' 

15.  "Well,  Ar'thur,  if  you  do  thege  three  thingg 
well,  the  day  of  your  First  Communion  will  be  ttie 
happiest  of  your  life." — ''I  will  try,  papa." — And 
he  did  try.  If  at  any  time  he  wag  tempted  to  do 
wrong  he  thought  of  the  appleg  and  registed. 

llf..  If  a  boy  wag  ill -behaved,  Ar'fhur  avoided  him, 
limvever  amuging  he  might  be.  "For,"  he  would 
say,  "  although  the  rotten  apple  did  have  a  rogy  side, 
it  spoiled  the  good  oneg." 

16.  The  year  rolled  around',  ii'nd  Ar'Oiur  had  im- 
proved it  so  well,  that  tlie  long-expe-eted  day  of  th.e 
"  Children' g  First  Communion,"  wag  to  him,  and  to 
the  otherg,  a  most  happy  one.  Traly,  both  men 
and  angelg  rejoiced'  to  see  that  band  of  Innogent 
young  soulg  apijroadi  the  Holy  Table,  to  regeive,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Bread  of  Life. 
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III.    EMPHASIS,    ETC. 

I. 

DEFIjYITIOjYS. 

EMPHASIS  is  tlie  (tliuj  greater  force  given  to 
one  or  more  words  of  a  sentence  ; '  as,  Better 
the  child  -ery  tlian  tlie  father.  Han<:Zs6me  is,  ttat 
handsome  does. 

2,  Nearly  ALL  Emphatic  Words  eitlier  point  out 
a  difference,  or  ^ow  what  is  meant ;  as,  I  did  not 
say  a  sweet  c^hild,  but  a  neat  one.  Where  and  iDhat 
is  it  ?     Speak  little  and  toell,  if  you  wiah  to  pleage. 

3,  Inflection  is  the  bend,  or  slide,  of  tlie  voice, 
u^ed  in  reading  and  speaking. 

■i.  Inflection.,  or  the  Slide,  is  properly  a  part  of 
emphasis.  It  is  tlie  greater  rise  or  fall  of  tlie  voi^e 
\Vhi(5h  is  heard  on  tlie  accented  or  heavy  syllable  of 
an  emphatic  word. 

J.  The  Rising  Inflection  is  the  upward  bend  or 
slide  of  tlie  voice ;  as, 

Do  you   love   3'our  \\^^ 

a.  The  Falling  Inflection  is  the  downward  bend 
or  slide  of  the  voice  ;  as, 

K 

When   are   you  going       '"^z 

7.  The  Circumflex  is  tlie  union  of  the  inflections 
on  the  same  S3'llable  or  word,     ^¥hen  it  begins  witli 


'  A    sentence    is    a    union   of     mands,  somefliing  ;  as,  Mabel  ran. 
words  Whic'h  tells,  asks,  or  com-      Did  Amy  run  '?     Go,  Jobn. 
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tlie  rising  inflection  and  ends  witt  tlie  falling.,  it 
is  called  the  falling  circumflex.  Tiie  rising  cir- 
cumflex begins  with,  o,  falling  slide  and  ends  with 
a  rising. 

8.  The  Acute  Accent  '  is  often  used  to  mark 
tlie  rising  inflection  ;  tlie  grave  accent  \  the  falling 
inflection  ;  as,  Will  you  lide,  or  walk  % 

9.  The  Falling  Circumflex  is  marked  tlius  ""; 
and  tlie  rising  circumflex,  tlius  "",  w'hidi  you  will 
see  is  the  same  mark  turned  over ;  as,  You  must 
take  me  for  a  fool,  to  fliink  I  could  do  tliat. 

10.  The  Falling  Inflection  is  used  for  the  com- 
plete, tlie  known,  and  "Whenever  any  thing  is  de- 
clared or  commanded  ;  as,  He  will  shed  tears,  on  his 
return.  Speak,  I  ciharge  you  !  What  means  this 
stir  in  town  \ 

11.  The  Rising  Inflection  is  used  for  the  doubt- 
ful, tlie  uncertain,  the  incomplete,  and  in  questions 
used  diiefly  for  information  ;  as.  Though  he  slay  me, 
I  s(hall  go.     Wa§  sshe  hateful  l 

12.  When  the  Words  are  not  sincere.,  but  are 
used  in  jest,  i\\Q  falling  circumflex  takes  tlie  place  of 
^\Q  falling  inflection  ;  tlie  rising  circumflex.,  of  tlie 
rising  inflection;  as.  The  beggar  expects  to  ride, 
not  to  walk.  K  the  liar  says  so,  tlien  all  must  be- 
lieve it,  of  course. 

IH.  Emphatic  Words  are  often  printed  in 
Italics ;  tliose  more  emphatic,  in  small  capitals  ; 
and  those  most  emphatic  in  large  CAPITALS.  Marks 
of  Inflection  also  serve  to  sthow  what  words  are 
emphatic  ;  as,  Will  you  have  rice,  or  pie  \ 
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U.  In  the  next  lesson,  I  wisli  you  to  notige  all  the 
enii)liati-e  wordg.  Tell  your  teadier  What  mark  of 
infie-etion  i§  found  over  ea(5h  emphati-e  word.  Try  to- 
make  eadi  infie-etion  -eorre-etly  witii  your  voige. 


11. 
A  PICTURE   LESSOM 

DO  you  see  a  picture  f  ^    I§  it  a  fine ^  pi-eture ? 
2.  1  sea  n  jncture.    It  15  a /iwe  pi-eture.     Bo 
l/of/  see  it? 

'  Picture,  (pikt'yor),  a  likeness         '^  Fine,  made  perfe-et  ;  pleaging 
of  a  fhing.  to  the  eye  ;  beautiful. 
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3.  Here  is  a  dog.  It  is  a  bldcJc  dog.  Tiie  dog  is 
strong.     He  is  good-natured. 

Jf..  Oh,  Idok  !  Is  this  a  horse  f  Is  it  a  ^ar^e  horse  ? 
Is  it  a  Zar^e,  BLACK  horse  ?    Is  it  a  ^or^e,  or  a  ^o?^2/  .^ 

5.  It  is  a  pony,  not  a  horse.  It  is  a  lohite  pony. 
It  is  not  large,  but  small.     It  is  a  heautiful  animal. 

6'.  Do  you  see  James  and  David,  in  the  picture  ? 
They  are  cous/ns.^     James  rides  the  pony. 

7.  Are  you  sure  you  see  two  boys,  and  a  dog, 
and  a  pony  ?  Can  tiiey  walk,  or  run,  or  eat,  or 
drink,  or  fight,  or  play  ?    Do  they  breathe  and  live  ? 

8.  They  are  only  pictures.  If  tliey  had  life,  they 
could  walk  or  riin,  love  or  hate,  play  or  fight. 

9.  "Good  morning,  James,"  said  David,  "are 
aunt'^  and  uncle  ^  well  ? " 

10.  "Yes,  fhauk  you,"  said  James,  "quite  well. 
But,  my  dear  cousin,"  added  the  young  jester,^  "  liow 
does  your  black  horse  trot,  this  morning  ?  Has  he 
had  his  oats,  yet?" 

11.  "You  are  a  bright^  boy,"  said  David.  "If 
your  war-horse  is  large,  a  giant  *^  rides  him." 

12.  "Ah!  ha!  ha!  Good  for  you,"  said  James: 
"a  David  and  a  GoUath.^  But  now  for  a  race!" 
And  tliey  da^ed  off,  the  dog  ahead. 

'  Cousin   (kuz'n),    the    son    or  '  Bright,  having  a  clear,  quick 

daughter  of  an  uncle  or  aunt.  mind  ;  sparkling  with  fun. 

^  Aunt  (ant),  the  sister  of  one's  "  Giant  (jl'ant),  a  man  of  great 

father  or  mother.  height  and  size. 

'  Un'cle,  the   brother   of  one's  "^  Go  li'ath,  a  giant  who  lived 

father  or  mother.  about  three  fliousand  years  ago. 

*  Jest'er,  one  given  to  saying  He   was  killed  with   a  sling  by 

or  doing  things  to  amuse  or  cause  David,  a  ^epberd's  boy,  who  af- 

laughter.  terward  became  king  of  the  Jews. 
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IV.    PUNCTUATION    MARKS. 

MARKS,  OR  POINTS,  iiged  in  ttiis  book,  are 
here  explained.  You  will  notice  hmv  tiiey 
look,  and  learn  tiieir  nameg  and  useg  ;  for  they  will 
aid  you  to  understand  what  you  read.  They  also 
mark  some  of  the  paugeg,  or  rests,  tiiat  are  alwayg 
uged  in  good  reading. 

"Z.  The  Comma  ,  i§  uged  to  mark  tiie  smallest 
portion  of  a  senten9e,  and  the  ^liortest  pauge ;  a§, 
My  kind  un-ele  gave  us  an  Engli^i  robin,  a  pet  lamb, 
and  a  gray  pony. 

li.  The  Semicolon  ;  i§  uged  between  sudi  parts 
of  a  sentence  a§  are  someA\iiat  less  -closely  -eonne-eted 
than  thoge  divided  by  a  -eomma,  and  -eommonly 
marks  a  longer  pauge  ;  a§,  Stoneg  grow  ;  vegetable^ 
grow  and  live  ;  animalg  grow,  live,  and  feel. 

4,  The  Colon  ;  i§  uged  between  parts  of  a  sen- 
tenge  less  €'losely  -eonne-eted  tiian  tiiose  divided  b}^  a 
semi-eolon,  and  -eommonly  marks  a  longer  pauge  ;  a§, 
Angry  Children  are  like  men  standing  on  their  headg  : 
they  see  all  tliingg  the  wa^ong  way. 

5,  The  Period  .  ig  placed  at  the  €lose  of  a  sen- 
tenge  Av^icfh  de-elareg  somefhing,  and  -eommonly 
marks  a  full  stop.  It  ig  also  uged  after  one  or  more 
letterg  wliicfh  stand  for  a  word  ;  ag,  If  you  will,  you 
-ean  learn.     He  lived  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  last  Jan. 

O.  The  Interrogation  Point  ?  ssQiowg  tliat  a 
question  ig  asked,  and  m'lrks  a  pauge  ;  ag,  Doeg  a 
hen  eat  gravel?  Pleage,  dear  brother,  may  I  take 
your  knife  ? 
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7.  The  Exclamation  Point  \  is  placed  after  words 
to  ^ow  wonder,  surj^rige,  and  otlier  strong'  feelingg. 
It  also  marks  a  pause ;  as,  Alas,  my  noble  boy ! 
that  you  ^ould  suffer ! 

8.  The  Dash  —  is  used  when  a  sentence  breaks 
off  suddenly  ;  where  a  long  pause  should  be  made  ; 
or  to  separate  ^  words  spoken  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons ;  as.  Wag  there  ever  a  fairer  child  \  Was  tliere 
ever — but  I  have  not  tlie  heart  to  boast.- — '"Floy! 
What  is  tliat  ?' '— "  Wliere,  dearest  ? "— " There  !  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  bed." 

i).  Marks  of  Parenthesis  (  )  inclose  words  tliat 
^ould  be  passed  over  quickly  and  lightly  in  reading, 
or  give  tlie  pronunciation  ^  of  a  word ;  as,  I  have 
seen  diarity^  (if  charity  it  may  be  called)  insult^ 
witli  an  air  of  pity.     Was  ( w6z ). 

10.  Marks  of  Quotation  '  *'  are  used  to  ^ow 
that  tlie  real  or  supposed  words  of  anotlier  are 
given;  as,  "Floy!"  said  little  Paul,  "  this  is  a  kind, 
good  fage  !  I  am  glad  to  see  it  again."  ^ 

11.  The  D teres  is  "  is  placed  over  the  second 
of  two  vowels  to  Show  that  tliey  are  to  be  pronounged 
in  separate  syllables ;  as,  Really  tho§e  ideas '  will 
reanimate  ^  the  weary  troops. 

12.  The  Exercises  which  follow  will  be  read  sa 


'  Sep'a  rate,  to  divide  ;  to  part  ^  In  suit',  to  treat  -with  abuse, 

in  any  wily.  or   to    injure    one's    feelings   by 

■^  B5ast,  to  brag  ;  to  talk  big.  words  or  actions. 

"Pronunciation   (pro  nun' ^i-  '^  Again  (a  gen'),  once  more, 

a'^un),    the    mode    or   way   of  '  Idea  (i  de'a),  the  picture  of  an 

speaking  words.  object  formed  by  the  mind  ;  auy 

■•  Char'i  ty,    love  ;    good -will ;  fhing  thought  of  by  the  mind, 

act  of  giving  freely.  '  Re  an'i  mate,  give  new  life. 
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■earefully,  t^iat  you  can  give  tlie  names  and  uses  of 
all  felie  marks,  or  points. 

EXERCISES    IN    PUNCTUATION. 

1.  "The  mind,"  said  he,  "is  that  Whidi  knows, 
feels,  and  tliinks." 

2.  You  say  you  will  do  better  to-morrow  ;  but  are 
you  sure  of  to-morrow  \ 

3.  Laziness  grow§  on  people ;  it  begins  in  cob- 
webs, and  ends  in  iron  chains. 

Jf..  The  poor  man  tlien  said,  "Alas!  tliose  happy 
days  are  gone  !  " 

5.  Whetlier  riding  or  walking  (for  our  fatlier  keeps 
a  horse),  my  brotlier  knows  both  When  to  start,  and 
Where  to  stop. 

6.  If  you  will  lis^^^n,  I  will  ^low  you — but  stop ! 
I  am  not  sure  tliat  you  wisih  to  know. 

7.  The  lesson  was  formed  of  two  parts :  in  the 
first  was  Jihown  tlie  need  of  exercise  ;  in  tlie  second, 
tlie  good  tliat  would  come  from  it. 

<S'.  You  were  made  to  search  for  trufli,  to  lov3 
Mie  beautiful,  to  wi^  for  w^at  is  good,  and  to  do 
the  best. 

9.  Are  you  sure  tliat  he  can  read  and  write,  and 
cipher  too  ? 

10.  To  pull  dmvn  t4ie  false  and  to  build  up  tlie 
true,  and  to  uphold  what  tliere  is  of  truth  in  tlie 
old — let  this  be  our  aim. 

11.  Thou  Shalt  not  take  tlie  name  of  tlie  Lord  tliy 
God  in  vain  ;  for  tlie  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketli  His  name  in  vain. 


KEY  TO  LETTERS  AND  SOUNDS. 
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1.  a,  or  e  ;  a§,  ale,  veil :  ^.  a ;  a§,  f§,t :  S.  a  ;  as,  art : 
4.  a,  or  6 ;  as,  all,  eorn  :  5.  a,  or  d  ;  a§,  e^re,  there : 
6.  a ;  as,  ask  :    7.  e,  or  i ;  as,  we,  pique  :    8.  e  ;  as,  ell : 

9.  e,  i,  or  ti  ;  as,  hCr,  sir,  bur  :  10.  I,  as,  ic^e  :  11.  \  ;  as, 
ill:  12.  o;  as,  old:  13.  6,  or  a ;  as,  6n,  what :  14-  Q, 
00,  or  u  ;  as,  do,  fool,  rule  :  15.  u  ;  as,  mule  :  16.  \\,  or 
6 ;  a§,  up,  son:  17.  u,  o,  or  (Jo;  as,  bull,  wolf,  wo'ol : 
18.  Qu,  ou,  or  o^v  ;  as.  Out,  lout,  owl. 

//.    SUBTOJVICS. 

1.  b ;  as,  bib  :  2.  d;  as,  did  :  S.  g;  a§,  gig :  4-  h  or 
g ;  as,  Jig,  gem  :  5.  \;  a§,  lull :  6.  m;  a§,  mum  :  7.  n  ; 
as,   nun  :    8.  n,  or  1^  ;    as,  link,  sing  :    9.  r  ;    as,  rare  : 

10.  Th,  or  th  ;  as.  That,  thith'er  :  11.  v  ;  as,  valve: 
12.  w ;  as,  wig  :  13.  y  ;  as,  yet :  14-  z,  or  s  ;  as,  zine,  is  : 
IS.  z,  or  zh,  as,  &zure. 

///.    ATOMICS. 

1.  f  ;  as,  fife  :  2.  h.;  as,  hit :  3.  k,  or  €  ;  as,  kink, 
€at :  ^.  p  ;  as,  pop  :  5.  s,  or  9  ;  as,  siss,  gity  :  6.  t;  as, 
tart :  7.  Th,  or  fh  ;  as.  Thin,  pith  :  8.  Ch,  or  ch  ;  a§. 
Chin,  ricfh  :  9.  Sh,  ^,  or  Qh  ;  as,  Shot,  a^,  ghai^e : 
10.  W[\.  or  v/h  ;  as,  White,  wQiip. — Italics,  silent;  as, 
of^m  (6f'n)  :  x  for  gs  ;  as,  ex  act'. 
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.^(l^T    CRjild^DllVGS, 


SECTION    I. 
I. 

1.    QUEBEC. 

PART    FIRST. 

QUEBEC  during  my  s-ehool-day§,   more  tiian 
rliirty  year§  ago.   wa§  a  grand  and  quaint^ 
'*^*^    old   yity.     Tiiough  I  have   not  been-  tiiere 
sin^e,  what  rare^  sights  and  soimdg  and  sceneg  still 
■eome  back  to  me  ! 

2.  The  yity  lie^  on  a  long  and  high  ri'lgt  of  land 
and  rock.  It  i§  more  tiian  a  mile  a-eross  tliis  ridge 
from  river  to  river.  The  bank  fi'om  the  St.  Law- 
ren9e  i^  nearly  straight  up,  bnt  from  the  St.  Cliarle§ 
it  i5  not  so  steep. 

3.  The  Lower  Town  ig  a  pla^e  of  ^ops  and  storeg 
and  tiiH  seat  of  trade.  It  i^  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
peak  or  highest  i)art  of  the  rid<ie. 

4.  From  time  to  time,  Wharf  after  Wharf  ha§  been 
built  out  toward  low  water  mark,  t^ie  spa^e  filled 
in,  and  whole  streets  built  tiiereon. 

'  Quaint,  odd  ;  of  old  fusion.  ^  Rare  (rar),  not  of^fiimet  with  ; 

'  Been  (bin).  vt-rv  good  or  ridh. 
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5.  Tie  banks  of  bofli  riverg  are  lined  with  ware- 
houses, and  tile  w^arveg  jut  out  so  far  into  the 
stream  tiiat  large  ^ips  may  float  beside  them. 

6.  In  many  (men'i)  pla(;e§,  tlie  rock  liag  been  -eut 
away  to  make  room  for  tlie  hougeg.     Most  of  them 
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are  of  stone  or  brick,  two  or  fhree  storieg  high,  and 
tile  older  oneg  have  steep  and  odd-looking  roofs. 

7.  I  recall  tiie  little  Ciiiirch  of  our  Lady  of  Yi-e- 
tory,  with,  the  date  1688  over  tiie  door,  Where  I  went 
to  early  mass  ;  the  steep,  narrow  and  -crooked  laneg 
whidh  serve  for  streets  ;  and  the  small  and  sure- 
f()bted  liorseij  tiiat  -elimbed  at  a  -eanter  to  the  Upper 
T(«vn.     Fine  viewg  burst  upon  the  eye  at  every  turn. 

S.  The  old  wallfj,  tlie  low  and  dark  old  gates,  tlie 
narrow  steps  tliat  lead  up  to  high  old  hougeg  with 
tlieir  tall  Frendi  roofs  of  bright  tin,  and  the  a-etive 
fhrong  mcA'ing  up  and  dwvn  tlie  winding  llights  of 
stairg,  are  to  be  seen  noWhere  else. 

9.  But  the  rarest  viewg  are  seen  from  the  old  wall 
on  tlie  Grand  Battery  of  tlie  fort,  or  from  the  King'g 
bastion  on  tlie  Citadel.     Let  me  re-eall  tliem. 

10.  I  see  tile  port  so  far  below,  tlie  winding  riverg, 
tlie  boats  and  ^ips  that  dot  the  bright  waterg,  the 
hill^  and  blue  mountain^,  tlie  rocks  and  foaming 
water-fallg,  the  mileg  of  w^ite  villageg  amidst  fieldg 
and  wood§  of  green,  and  -erowdg  of  gableg,  roofs, 
diimneyg,  and  shining  si)ire§  about  me. 

II. 
2.    QUEBEC. 

PART   SECOND. 

SPRING  lag§  and  arriveg  late  at  Quebec.  But 
the  young  tree|j,  after  their  long  sleep,  are  sewn 
in  bud.  The  sweet  mai>le  and  tlie  spigy  birdi  are 
in  leaf,  and  the  young  wintergreeng  appear,  before 
the  ige  and  snow  are  all  g6ne. 
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2.  Ttien  hill,  plain,  streaui,  lake,  and  mountain 
turn  from  tiie  igy  -elasp  of  winter  to  greet  the  tardy 
summer,  and  to  wel-eome  warm  sun  and  shwverg. 
And  rare  young  ferng,  soft  moss,  springing  grass, 
wild  flower§,  and  singing  birdg  again  gladden  forest 
and  field. 

S.  The  hay  and  grain  landg  are  quite  ridh,  but  all 
tile  work  of  the  small  farmg  i§  done  by  hand.  The 
^ort  and  hot  summer  ripnig  many  -erops.  The 
(5hief  one§  are  ^Vheat,  maize  or  Indian  -eorn,  oats, 
pea§,  bean§,  barley,  buck\Vheat,  potatoes,  turnips, 
oniong,  hay,  and  fi;ix. 

If,.  The  hougeg  of  the  farmerg  are  much  alike. 
They  are  long,  low,  one-story  -eottageg,  of  wood  or 
of  rough  stone,  and  prim  with  AVhitewa^h.  A  great 
(Chimney  i§  built  outside  at  tlie  gable  end. 

5.  The  people  are  fond  of  flcHverg,  and  in  summer 
tiieir  windowg  and  little  garden  plots  are  bright  with 
tiiem.  The  steps  at  tlie  door,  or  a  few  Chairg  in  front, 
serve  a§  a  resting-pla(;e  ;  and  tiieir  women  Ivuit,  and 
men  smoke  and  dhat  and  joke  witii  tlie  passer-by. 

6.  This,  too,  i§  the  season  of  many  boyi^  sports. 
During  the  long  day§,  tliere  wag  time  enough  to  fly 
kites,  to  row  and  sail  boats,  to  paddle  -eanoeg,  and 
to  fi^  and  swim.  Of  all  thege  out-of-door  gameg, 
though,  -ericket  and  foot-ball  were  most  enjoyed. 

7 .  Pall  paints  woodg  and  hedgeg  with  -erimgon  and 
gold.  The  bright  tints  of  tiie  forest  are  wonderful. 
The  orchard  bouglig  hang  low  witli  red  and  golden 
ajiples.     Children  pluck  wild  plumg  and  grapes. 

8.  At  noon,  the  air  ig  mild,  soft,  and  sweet.  You 
see  the  smoke  off  by  the  far  hillg  and  tiie  mountain. 
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A§  the  sun  sinks  in  tiie  smoke,  tiie  low  windg  -ereep 
over  tile  tree-tops  and  slimver  leaver  upon  tiie  ground. 

9.  At  last,  we  liailed  ^Vinte^  witii  great  joy,  a§ 
cliief  of  tiie  seagong.  He  -eanie  \vitii  fiost  and  ige 
and  snow,  making  all  tiling^  l)i'iglit  and  beautiful. 

10.  He  l)ridges  river§  and  lakes  and  -erusts  tiie 
deep  snow,  forming  road^  over  fenyeg,  flirough  field§ 
and  forests,  and  everywhere.  ^Vhat  a  time  it  i§  ! 
What  a  -eall  for  snow-sTioe§,  sledg.  and  skates  ! 

11.  How  well  I  remember  tlie  merry  skaterg, 
gliding  and  tuining  in  graceful  -etirveg,  the  gay 
sledge^,  witii  swift-footed  pimies  and  jingling  sleigli- 
bell§,  dashing  along  :  and  a  toboggan  or  a  gang  of 
sledg,  shooting  down  a  steep,  like  a  bolt  from 
tile  sky. 

HI. 

S.   SKATERS'   SOjYG. 
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G^-d  fU^-M-^d^  -^-U^^-^^^y^  'f^'^l-f/ 4'(-€^-l'C-€<l  ^l^iZ^/. 
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IV. 

4.   MAKIJYG  MAPLE   SUGAR. 

MAPLE-SUGAR  making  in  Can'ada,  during 
my  s-ehool-day^,  pleaded  tiie  small  boy  mure 
tiian  any  otiier  work  of  tiie  farm.  It  i;2  better  tiian 
berrying  or  nutting  ;  and  it  i§  quite  a§  much  enjoyed 
a§  trapping,  gunning,  or  fiSliing. 

^.  One  reagon,  and  not  tiie  least,  why  tiie  boy 
liked  tills  work  i§,  tiiat  most  of  it  waj^  done  by 
otiiertj.  It  wa^  a  sort  of  woriv  in  Whi(5h  he  -eould 
appear  to  be  very  a-etive,  and  yet  not  do  much. 

■J.  In  tile*  early  spring,  tiie  farmer  boy  wa§  tiie 
first  to  dis-eover  When  sap  began  to  run.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  out  -cutting  a  maple  ^oot  for  a  whip,  or 
digging  into  the  tree  witii  hi§  knife  :  at  any  rate,  he 
■eame  running  into  tlie  house,  out  of  breath,  witii 
the  ex(;iting  -ery,  "■  Sap's  runnin\'  " 

U.  Then,  you  may  be  sure  (^or)  the  stir  and  fun 
began.  The  sap-buckets  and  troughs,  which  had 
been  stored  in  garrets  or  lofts,  were  brought  down, 
s-ealded,  and  set  rmt  on  tiie  soutli  side  of  the  house. 
Sometime^  large  tin  pan§  were  also  u^ed. 

5.  The  snow  i^  still  a  foot  or  two  deep  in  the 
woodg,  and  the  ox-sled  i.s  tak<°n  out  to  make  a  road 
to  the  sugar-cam]).  The  sun  ?Qiine5  flirough  tiie 
leafless  branches,  and  the  snow  begiuf^  to  sink  dmvn, 
leaving  the  tops  of  the  young  ^irubg  bare.  The 
snow-bird^  twitter,  and  tii<^  s-Oimiting  of  men  and  the 
blowfj  of  azeij  e-cho  fur  and  wide. 

6.  It  i§  a  great  day,  ^v'hen  tlie  sled  i^  loaded  with 
the  buckets,   troughs,   pailg,   spouts,  auger-s,  axe§. 
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diaing,  neck-yoke§,  and  kettleg.  The  store  of  bread 
and  dieege,  salt  pork,  potatoeg,  and  hen§'  egg§,  i§ 
plentiful.  Tke  liappy  boy  i§  in  every  plage,  asking 
question^,  overseeing  all  tliing§,  and  doing  liig  best 
to  help  on  the  exgitement. 

7.  At  last  all  tilings  are  in  plage  at  tlie  siigar- 
-eamp.  The  boy  -ean  hardly  -eon tain  hig  delight,  tliat 
hi§  out-door  life  i§  about  to  begin  again.  For  him 
it  i§  the  sweetest  life  in  tlie  world. 

8.  First  the  men  go  about  and  tap  the  treeg,  drive 
in  ttie  spouts,  and  put  the  buckets  and  troughs 
under.  The  boy  wi^e§,  when  a  hole  i§  bored  in 
a  tree,  that  the  sap  would  spout  out  in  a  stream,  a§ 
gider  doeg  When  the  barrel  is  tapped.  But  it  never 
does  ;  and  so  he  learng  tlie  truth  of  tiie  good  Priest's 
saying,  tliat  the  sweet  fliingg  of  the  world  usually 
-eome  only  drop  by  drop. 

9.  Then  the  -eamp  i§  -eleared  of  snow.  The  chanty 
i§  re-eovered  witli  boughg.  In  front  of  it,  two  great 
16g§  are  rolled  nearly  togetlier,  and  a  tire  i§  made 
between  them. 

10.  Posts  witli  -erotdieg  at  the  top  are  set  upright, 
one  at  eadi  end  of  tiie  16g§,  a  long  pole  ig  laid  on 
them,  and  on  this  pole  are  hung  tiie  big  kettleg. 
The  great  hog§head§^  are  next  turned  right  end  up 
and  -eleaned  out  to  receive  tlie  sap  that  i§  gatliered. 

11.  And  no^',  witli  a  good  run  of  sap,  all  are 
busy  (biz'i).  The  large  fire  in  the  sugar-eamp  i§ 
kept  up,  day  and  night,  ag  long  ag  the  sugar  season 
lasts.     The  men  are  -euttino-  wood  and  feeding  the 


'  Hogshead  (hogz'hed),  a  large  -eask  Whidh  lioldg  from  63  to  140 
gallon§. 
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lire,  gritheriiig  in  tiie  sap,  lilliii^^-  tiie  kettle^,  and 
seeing  tiiat  tiie  sap  d6e§  not  boil  over. 

1)2.  In  tile  great  Ivettleg,  tiie  boiling  goe§  on  slowly, 
and  a^  tiie  sap  thickens  it  i;^  dipped  from  one  to 
anotiier,  until  in  tiie  end-kettle  it  i§  reduced  to  s_vrup 
and  i.s  taken  out  to  -eool  and  settle,  till  enough  i§ 
made  to  "sugar  off.'" 

13.  To  ''sugar  off"  is  to  boil  dmvn  tiie  s;frup 
until  it  i§  thick  enough,  when  -eold,  to  form  sugar. 
Tills  ig  tile  grand  event,  and  it  i^  done  only  once  in 
two  or  tiiree  day^. 

IJf.  But  tiie  boy  i§  too  bugy  witii  fliingg  in  general 
to  be  of  any  real  use.  He  hag  hi§  own  little  neck- 
yoke  and  small  pailg,  witii  which  he  gatiierg  tiie  sap, 
and  hi^  boiling  playe  and  a  little  kettle.  He  wisheg 
to  "sugar  off"  -eontinually.' 

16.  He  boilg  dwvn  the  sj^rup  a!^  fast  a§  he  -ean  and 
15  apt  to  bum  hi§  sugar  ;  but  if  he  -ean  get  enough 
to  make  a  little  wax  on  tiie  snow,  or  to  s-erape  from 
the  bottom  of  tiie  kettle,  he  ig  happy.  He  wastes  a 
great  deal  on  his  handg,  hig  faQe,  and  hi§  -elotiieg  ; 
but  he  does  not  -eare  ;  he  i§  not  stingy, 

16.  The  boy  uged  to  make  a  big  lump  of  wax  and 
give  it  to  tiie  dog,  who  seized  it  at  onge.  Tiie  next 
moment,  it  wag  funny  to  see  tiie  surprise  on  f^e 
dog  2  fage,  wlien  he  found  tiiat  he  -eould  not  open 
liig  jaw§.  He  fshook  liig  liead,  sat  down,  rolled  over 
and  over,  ran  round  in  a  gir-ele,  and  da^ed  back  and 
forfh.  He  did  everyfliing  but  -climb  a  tree,  and 
h(Hvl.  How  he  tried  to  hmvl  I  but  that  wag  tiie  one 
filing  he  -eould  not  do. 

'  06n  tin'u  al  ly,  without  Qeaaing  ;  very  Mten. 
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V. 
5.    THE  JSTEir  BOMIJVIOjY. 


u 


ET  otherg  raige 

The  song  in  pr?.i§e 
Of  landt^  renwvned  '  in  story  : 
The  land  for  me 
Of  tile  maple  tree, 
And  iiie  pine  in  all  hi§  glory  ! 

2.    Hurrah' !  ~  for  tiie  gi'and 

Old  forest  land, 
Where  freedom  spread.^  her  pinion  ! 

Hurrah  !  witii  mt. 

For  the  maple  tree  ! 
Hurrah !  for  tiie  New  Dominion  !  ^ 

■J.    Be  herg  the  right, 
And  her§  the  might, , 

Whidh  Liberty  engender^  ;  * 
Song  of  the  free, 
Come  join  with  me — 

Hurrah  !  for  her  defender^. 

4^.    And  be  their  fame 
In  loud  a-e-elaim — ■' 
In  grateful  sortgg  ascending  ; 


'  Renowned   (re  nound),   emi-  country  ;  Dominion  of  Canada, 

nent  ;  famous.  ^  En  gen  der,     breed  ;    ■eau§e  : 

^  Hurrah    (Ik.  ra'),   a   ^out   of  €all  forth, 

joy  or  triumph.  ^  ^^  claim',  a  ^out  of  applauge 

3  Dominion  (do  min'yuu),  rule  ;  or  prai§e. 
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The  fame  of  tlioge, 
Who  met  her  foesj, 
And  died,  her  soil  deleiidiii<^-. 

5.    Hurrah' !  for  tiie  jirand 

Old  forest  hind, 
Where  Freedom  sjiread^  her  pinion  ! 

Hurrah  !  witii  me 

For  tile  maple  tree  ! 
Hurrah  !  for  tiie  New  Dominion  ! 


SFXTION    II. 

I. 
6.  MABY  BLALWE. 

MARY  BLAINE  ig  a  very  good  little  p:irl. 
She  hafj  a  mild'  voiye,  and  a  sweet-  fa(;e. 
Her  large  bright  eye§  are  gray.  Her  hair  i§  a 
light  brwvn. 

2.  Mary  i^  an  intelligent^  chikl  :  very  kind  and 
affe-etionate.  She  loveg  her  parents,  and  i|^  ever 
ready ^  to  serve''  them. 

3.  She  liveg  in  tiie  -eountry,  abfHit  a  mile  from  the 
pler/fjant  little  twvn  of  Greenville  ;  and  every  Sunday 
and  holy-day  ^e  goe§  with  her  mother  into  town,  in 


'  Mild,  soft  ;  gentle  ;  pleagant.  ^  In  tSl'li  gent,  knowing;  quick 

'  Sweet,  having  a  pleagant  taste  to  uridf-rstand. 
like  sugar  or  honey  :  plf-aging  to  ■*  Read'y,  willing  and  quick, 

the  eye,  the  ear.  or  the  smell.  '  Serve  (served  to  work  for. 
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order  to  assist  at  Mass  and  Vesperg.  Mary  hag  not 
many  playmates  :  but  ^e  i§  alway§  joyous  and 
happy,  and  ^e  never  feel§  lonesome. 

^.  She  ig  a  very  obedient^  child.  When  told  to  do 
a  tiling,  ^le  doeg  jt  quickly,  witiioiit  even'  making 
an  ex-eiise. 

5.  She  doe§  many  very  useful  tliingg  without  wait- 
ing to  be  told.  Shv"  i§  so  gentle,^  cheerful, ^  and  oblig- 
ing,^ tliat  ^le  makes  all  liapi)y  who  ^bwvd  near  her. 

6.  You  would  not  fliink  it  strange  tliat  Mary  i§  so 
good,  if  you  knew  her  kind,  wige,''  and  loving  motiier. 
She  hag  no  brotiier  nor  sister.  Her  motiier  hag  been 
her  only  teacher. 

7.  Her  fatiier  ig  ■eax)t(7in, '  and  half -owner,  of  a  large 
^ip  that  sailg  to  China.*  Though  he  ig  not  oitew.  at 
home,  he  hag  bought  a  ni^e  little  house,  and  fine 
groundg,  for  hig  wife  and  child,  and  they  have  all 
tile  money  they  need. 

8.  Mary  loveg  her  father  very  mudi.  He  ig  her 
dearest  playmate.  When  he  -com eg  home  from 
China,  he  alwayg  bringg  her  many  pretty  (prit'ti) 
fhingg.  She  hag  a  little  box  tliat  ig  full  of  her 
nigest  pregents.'' 


'  O  bi'di  ent,  willing  to  obey,  *  Wise,  knowing  ;  quick  to  see 

or   give   ear   to  ;    ready  to  do  a§  What  i§  true,  proper,  or  best. 

bid  or  asked.  '  Captain  (kap'tin),  a  head  ofii 

'^  Even  (e'vn),  so  mu-iA  a§.  (jer  ;    one  who  -eommandg  a  ^ip 

3  Gen'tle,  mild  ;  not  rough  or  or  a  -eompany  of  men. 

har^  ;  dove-like.  ^  China  (cfhi'na),  a  large  €ouu- 


*  Chier'ful,  having  good  spir-  try,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 

its  ;  gay.  from  us,  from  WhicHi  we  get  tea 

=  Obliging  (o  blij'ing),   willing  and  silk, 

to  do  favor§  ;  kind.  9  Pres'ent,  that  Whidh  i§  given. 
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%^ 


,0^  \H^ 


a:^^ 
4^^ 


.9.  Mary  has  never  been  to  s-eAcJi^l.  Her  niotiier 
t;nio;ht  her  to  read  at  home.  Mary  first  learned  to 
speak  tile  worrls  -eorre-etly.  :it  siglit :  tlien  to  give  tiie 
spelliiHi'  and  meaning  of  eadi  hnrd  word  :  and  tiien 
to  read  easily,  without  haste  or  stopping  at  the 
?rr6i>g  ])ln(^e. 

10.  She  nmv  lead^  so  well  tiiat  ^Vlien  s^ie  goeij  to 
s-ehool  fOie  will  -eommenre  in  tliis  lK)()k. 

11.  Not  far   from  Mrs.  Blaine"  12  house  tiiere   i;i  a 
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large  tree  Where  Mary  ha§  bwilt  a  pretty  play-house. 
And  a§  her  mother  had  taught  her  iJiat  God  loveg 
us  to  begin  and  end  all  our  a-etion§  witii  prayer, 
Mary  made  a  wdbdfn  -eross  and  placed  it  against* 
tiie  tree,  and  below  tlie  -eross  ^e  pla9ed  a  jii-etiire  of 
tiie  Blessed  Virgin. 

12.  Whenever  Mary  goe§  to  her  play-house,  before 
^e  beging  to  play,  ^e  kneelg  down  and  offerg  her 
pure  heart  to  God.  In  tliis  way  Slie  hag  formed  the 
good  habit  of  offeriiig  to  God  every  thing  slie  doeg. 
She  ig  very  -eareful  never  to  do  any  wrong  tiling  ;  for 
^e  ever  rememberg  that  the  eye  of  God  ig  on  her, 
and  tiiat  He  knowg  even  her  se-eret  thoughts. 

XL 
7.    ROBERT  FEJ\rT()jy, 

ROBERT  FENTON  said  to  hig  mother,  "Iwi^ 
I  were  big  and  €ould  help  you,  that  you  need 
not  work  so  hard." — "You  -ean  help  me,  my  dear 
boy,"  ans?cered  hig  mother. 

2.  Robert's  mother  wag-  a  widow, ^  and  had  to 
work  very  hard  to  support^  her  four  children,  of 
whom  Robert  wag  the  oldest.  He  wag  ten  yearg 
old,  and  had  hitherto  ^  been "  able  to  go  to  s-ehobl ; 
but,  now  that  hig  father  wag  dead,  his  mother  would 
perhaps  wi^  him  to  give  up  s-ehool,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  earn  a  few  gents  daily. 

'  Against  (a  genst'\  *  Support',  bear thC- expense  of. 

2  Was  (w6z).  ■  Hith'er  to,  up  to  this  time  ; 

^  Wid'ovr.  a  woman  who  ha§  until  now. 

lost  her  hugband  by  death.  '•  Been  (bin). 
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3.  As  Robert  went  to  school  t4iat  morning,  lie 
fliought  over  lii§  motlier  s  words.  How  often,  when 
his  fiitlier  was  alive,  had  lie  thought  it  tiresome  to 
be  obliged  to  go  to  school. 

i.  He  had  looked  at  tlie  bright  poppies  in  the 
field,  and  had  wished  he  might  be  allowed  to  linger^ 
tliere,  to  hear  tlie  birds  sing,  and  watch  tlie  butter- 
flies. He  had  wished  to  be  like  tlie  clear  little 
brc)bk,  tliat  he  miglit  wander  on  and  on,  he  knew 
not  where ;  but  now,  when  tliere  was  a  change  of 
getting  free  from  going"  to  school,  Robert  felt  sorry. 

5.  ''^Vhat  could  motlier  mean  when  slie  said  I 
could  help  her  no^^  ?"  tTiought  he.  "  Did  ^e  wi^ 
me  to  give  up  school  to  work  in  tlie  field  \ "  And  as 
Robert  went  along  tliinking,  he  met  Richard,  a 
neighbor's  son,  who  was  going  to  pick  up  potatoes 
in  the  field.  "  I  would  not  like  to  be  like  Richard,'' 
thought  he ;  ' '  for  he  can  neitlier  read  nor  write, 
and  he  keeps  bad  ■e6m2:>any. 

G.  "  If  I  could  get  something  to  do  after  school, 
tliat  motlier  could  let  me  go  to  school  one  year 
longer,  I  would  learn  witli  all  my  might."  Poor 
Robert !  it  was  early  in  life  to  begin  witli  cares  and 
ti'oubles  ;  but  he  was  a  fine,  manly  '  boy,  who  would 
not  sit  dmvn  witli  liis  hands  before  him,  when  he 
knew  he  ought  to  work. 

7.  His  teadier  had  said:  "If  God  puts  yoM  in  a 
place  ^Vhere  you  must  live  by  tlie  work  of  your 
hands,  you  may  be  sure  that  is  the  very  filing  that 
is  good  for  you." 

'  liinger  (ling'ger).  to  remain  '^  Man'ly,  man-like  ;  not  dliild- 
or  wait  long  ;  lag;  stop.  i^  ;  bold  ;  brave. 
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S.  Robert  knew  tliat  his  teadier  wag  riglit :  he  had 
found  <Rit  already  h<Hv  pleasant  it  is  to  feel  you  are 
useful,  when  he  had  mended  tiie  wall  of  his  mother's 
little  garden,  trained  ^  the  vines  and  plants,  or  helped 
her  in  t4ie  field  ;  but  it  bi'ought  in  no  money,  and  he 
knew  tliat  she  must  j^ay  tlie  rent,  and  hmv  ^ould 
he  manage  to  help  her  in  tliat  { 

9.  At  last  a  bright  thouglit  seemed  to  strike  him. 
"I  know  ^fhat  I  will  do,''  said  he  aloud,-  as  he 
stood  by  tlie  low  wall  of  a  garden.  "Farmer  Ben- 
net  is  a  good  man.  I  will  go  and  tell  him  all  about 
my  trouble  ;  and  if  lie  can  give  me  any  thing  to  do 
after  s-ehobl-hours,  I  am  sure  he  will  do  so." 

10.  "  So  I  will,  my  little  man,"  said  Fanner  Bennet, 
who  had  heard  tlie  boy's  words.  He  had  been  bend- 
ing dmvn  to  tie  up  a  rosebush,  and  had  listened  to 
Robert's  words. 

11.  He  now  asked  him  to  tell  him  his  request,^  and 
promised  to  grant  it,  if  tlie  s-ehoblmaster  gave  a  good 
report  of  him.  Robert  was  not  at  all  afraid  tliat  he 
would  not,  for  he  was  one  of  t4ie  best  boys  in  tlie 
school. 

12.  Farmer  Bennet  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
gave  t4ie  little  fellow  only  such  work  as  he  could  do 
without  overtasking  his  strength,  and  as  Robert 
made  good  progress  •  at  school,  he  made  him  after- 
ward keep  his  books  for  him. 

13.  Robert  felt  very  pr(Rid   and   liai:>T)y   at  tliis 


'  Trained,   formt'd   to  a  proper  "  Re  quest',  earnest  demand,  or 

^ape  by  bending,  tying,  or  trim-  wisb. 

ming.  ■:  Prbg'ress.     an     advance ;     a 

■•^  A  loud',  with  a  loud  voice.  moving  cr  going  forward. 
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mark  of  ^onfideriQe/  and  you  may  be  sure  he  did 
all  riiat  he  -eould  to  deserve  Farmer  Bennet's  kind- 
ness. But  the  best  of  all  wa§,  that  he  -eould  give  hi^ 
mother  the  help  he  so  miu'h  had  wi^ed,  even  before 
he  had  become  a  man. 

III-.  He  always  kept  t^ie  same  rule^  for  himself 
witii  whidi  he  began.  AVhen  he  knew  that  he  ought 
to  do  a  tiling,  he  fhought  first  about  tiie  way  he 
•eould  do  it,  and  then  set  at  work  with  all  hi§  heart ; 
and  a§  he  never  forgot  to  ask  GM'5  blessing  for  all 
he  did,  he  wa.s  su-€-(^essfiil  in  almost  everytTiing  he 
undertook. 


'  C6n'fi  dence,  that   in  Which         ^  Rule  (rul),  that  Whi(^  i§  given 
faith  ig  put  ;  trust.  «§  a  guide  to  €ondu«t. 
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III. 

8.    THE   BOY  AjYD   THE   BEE. 

AN  idle '  boy  had  laid  his  liead 
^  DcHvn  ill  a  meadow  full  of  liwvers, 
With  daigy^  buds  around  him  spread, 
And  clover  blossoms  white  and  red, 
So  fragrant'^  after ^  ^o^^ers.' 

2.  And  as  he  lay,  with  half-Shut  eye, 

Watdhirtg  tlie  hazy  '^  light — came  flyii^ 
A  busy  '  bee,  with  laden  *^  fliigh, 
Across  tlie  blossoms  growing  by 

The  spot  where  he  was  lying'. 

3.  "O  busy-  bee,"  tlie  boy  begun, 

"  Stay  witli  me,  nwv  you've  come  at  last ; 
I  love  to  see  across  tlie  sun, 
Like  gossamer  ^  so  finely  spun, 

Your^°  wings  go  sailing  past." 

^.  But  witli  a  low  and  surly"  hum, 
The  bee  into  a  blossom  flew, 
As  if  the  living  creature  ^^  dumb,^^ 

'  I'dle,  lazy  ;  not  at  work.  *  Laden  (la'dn),  loaded  ;  made 

^  Daisy  (dfi'zi),   a  pretty  little  very  heavy, 

plant  of  many   sorts,    as   wliite,  '  Gos'sa  mer,  a  fine,  thin  web 

blui^-red,  and  rose  color.  liJie  a  cobweb,  Whidh  floats  in  ^e 

3  Fra'grant,  sweet  of  smell.  air,  in  still,  clear  weather. 

^  After  (aft'er),  later  in  time.  '"  Your  (yor). 

'  Show'er,  a  fall  of  rain  or  hail  '^  Surly   (sur'ly),     ill-natured  ; 

lasting  a  ^ort  time.  cross  and  rou<rh  ;  sour. 

•^  Ha'zy,    tliick    or    dim    with  '^  Creature  (krPt'yiir), any  filing 

smoke,  fog,  or  the  like.  caused  to  live  ;  an  animal  ;  a  man. 

'  Busy  (biz'i),  full  of  work.  '^  j5viinb(dum),uot  abletospeak. 
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Had  anszoered  ^ort :   "I  -eaii  not  -eome, 
I've  something  else  to  do^" 

5.  "O  bee,  you're  sudi  a  little  tiling," 

Tiie  idle  boy  went  on  to  say  ; 
"  Wliat  niatterg  all  that  you  -ean  bring? 
You'd  better  rest  your  silver  wing, 

And  have  a  bit  of  play." 

6.  But  witli  hi§  sullen '  hum  and  slow. 

The  bee  passed  on,  and  would  not  stay, 
A§  though  he  murmured  :  ^  "  Don't  you  know 
That  little  tliingg  must  work  below, 

Each  in  lii§  little  way  f 

7.  I  know  not  if  tiie  idler  -eaught 

This  lesson  from  the  bug}''  bee, 
But  flirough  lii§  mind  tiiere  -eame  a  fhought 
A5  it  Hew  by  him  :   "•  Ig  tiiere  naught, 

No  work  to  do  for  me  ? 

8.  "My  sister  asked  me,  on  the  wall 

To  nail  her  roge'fj  long  green  ^lobt,* 
The  rose  ^le  likes  tlie  best  of  all, 
Be-eaufje  tiie  lady  at  tlie  hall, 

In  autumn^  gave  the  root, 

9.  "Poor  baby  hag  been  hard  to  dieer. 

All  day  he  would  not  sleep  nor  smile, 
I  might  go  home  and  l)ring  him  here. 
And  pluck  him  flowerg,  \Vhile  mother  dear 
Should  rest  a  little  ^v^ile. 


'  Sul'len,  Hour  ;  cross.  ^  Shoot,  a  young  branc'Ti. 

'^  Murmured  (mur'niurd),  made  ••  Autumn  (a'tum),  fall;  the  sea- 

a  low,  humming  noi§e  ;  grumbled.     §011  between  summer  and  winter. 
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10.     ''  Cto  dive  into  the  -e lover  red. 

Old  bee,  and  hum  your  surly  tune, 
And  pack  your  honey  -elose.''  he  said, 
Upsprhiginfl:  from  hi§  gi'assy  bed, 
"  ril  be  a§  bugy  soon.'' 

IV. 
0.   LITTLE   B.LKBELIOM. 


[{^Ut^A/  Au6-d    e6^i<^  d^i^H  / 
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/^/    €P-^    ^l<^4-    '/l-tZ^l. 
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Y. 
10.    THE   DOVES   OF   VEmCE. 

DID  YOU  ever  hear  of  Yenige,  tiie  wonderful 
old  gity  tiiat  i§  hiiWt  in  the  sea  ?  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  i§  in  the  middle  of  tiie  ocean,  but  tiiat 
tiie  waterg  of  tiie  sea  surround  it. 
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2.  Its  streets  are  -eanalg  ;  its  -earriftgeg,  boats  ;  and 
its  liougeg  are  b?/ilt  upon  seventy-t/ro  small  i.?]and§ 
lying  -close  togetlier.  In  verse,  it  i§  6ty<:-n  -t-alled 
"Beautiful  Veniye,"  "City  of  Song,"  and  several 
otiier  sweet  nameg. 

3.  There  are  tew  9itie§  of  so  great  interest  to  tiie 
traveler.  Its  line  works  of  art  and  rare  siglits  often 
delay  him  day§,  weeks,  and  even  monflis.  Its  his- 
tory 15  a.s  strange  a§  any  f^iiry  tale.  It  has  given 
birfh  to  many  great  and  good  men.  It  ha^  many 
costly  palage§  ;  but  its  greatest  wonder  i§  the  grand 
old  diurch  of  St.  Mark's. 

li.  This  churdh  standg  on  one  side  of  an  open 
square,  also  -ealled  St.  Mark's.  Fine  statue^  of  tlie 
Saints  ornament  it  on  every  side  ;  and,  whichever 
way  you  look,  your  eye§  are  dazzled  by  bright 
■eoloi-g,  gold,  and  precious  stoneg.  Good  men  in  tiie 
age§  of  faith  built  tiiis  noble  cfhurdh. 

G.  But  what  would  please  you  more,  perhaps,  than 
tiie  bright  gold  and  geing,  or  even  tlie  great  bronze 
liorses  in  front  of  the  dhurdi,  are  the  doveg'  nests 
in  every  ni(fne  and  -eorner  of  St.  Mark's.  At  noon 
daily,  When  tiie  l)ell§  ring  for  the  Angelus,  liundredg 
of  dove§  fly  to  a  window  on  one  side  of  the  square, 
M^ere  a  box  full  of  grain  1;^  put  cmt  for  their  dinnei". 

6'.  Onge  on  Good  Friday,  a  traveler  noticed  with 
l)ity  the  poor  liungry  birdfj  flying  abcHit  and  seeking 
for  their  dinner.  The  box  of  grain  wa§  in  its  plage  ; 
but,  not  hearing  tiie  l)ell5  ring  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  tiiey  were  to  go  and  look  for  it. 

7.  The  people  of  Venige  never  allow  the§e  dove§ 
to  be  killed  or  frightened.     Tli  ^y  are  the  pets  of  the 
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whole  city  ;  and  t^iey  get  a  great  deal  or  fc)bd  be- 
side§  tile  dinner  given  tiieni  by  tile  gity.  Claildren 
often  go  to  tiie  square  to  feed  tiiem,  and  traveler^ 
buy  ^orn  on  purpose  to  give  tiie  dove§. 

S.  Tiie  dove  i§  an  emblem^  of  purity  and  pea^e. 
Tiie  Hoiy  Spirit  i§  imaged  a§  a  dove ;  and  if  He 
dwell  in  your  liearts  you  will  be  like  doveg,  too;  so 
pure,  meek,  innocent,  and  loving. 


SECTION     III. 

I. 

11.    CRUSOE'S  PETS. 

HERE  I  wa§  lord-  of  tiie  ^oliole  i.yland  :^  in  fa-et, 
a  king.  I  had  wood  witii  whicii  I  might  build 
a  tleet,^  and  grapes,  if  not  -eoi-n.  to  freight^  it.  I  had 
fi^  and  fowlg,"  and  wild  goats,  and  hare§,  and 
other  game.' 

^.  Still,  I  wag  a  long  way  out  of  tiie  -eonrse  of  sQiips. 
Oh !  ho^^  dull  it  wag  to  be  -e-ast  on  tiiis  lone  sjiot, 
with  no  one  to  love,  no  one  to  make  me  laugh,  no 
one  to  make  me  weep,  no  one  to  make  me  tliink. 


1  Em'blem,  a  filing  fhouglit  to  -eompany, -commonly  ships  of  war. 

look  like,  or  remind  of  some  other  ^  Freight   (frjit),   to  load  with 

thing,  and  so  u§ed  to  stand  for  grain,  fruits,  gc5bd§,  etc. 

it ;  a  sign.  ^  Povrl,  an  animal  having  two 

^  Lord,  a  raler  :  a  master.  leg§  and  two  wing§,  and  -covered 

^  Island  (il'and),  a  tra-et  of  land  with  feather§. 

surrounded  by  water.  ''  Game,  wild  animal§  that  are 

*  Fleet,  a  number  of  ships  in  hunted  and  u§ed  for  food. 
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•?.  Tt  wa5  dull  to  ronmJ  dav  bv  day,  from  thf 
\vd(-)d  to  tlip  f^ore.  and  from  ttif  fOiore  hark  to  the 
wood,  and  ffpd  on  mv  own  fhono:hts  all  tlie  '^^ile. 

-'.'.  So  mn(^  for  thip  sad  view^  of  my  -ease;  but, 
likp  most  fhin^rs.  it  had  a  briG:ht  side  a§  well  a§ 
a  dark  one.  For  here  T  was  safe  on  land,  While  all 
file  rest  of  ttie  sOiip's  -erew^  were  lo^t. 

5.  Then  tlie  ^eat  joy  T  first  felt,  When,  weak  and 


'  Roam  to  wnlk  or  movp  about  any  fhimr  ;  Wiat  ^icHi  i§  seen, 
from  place  to  plaoe  wifhoiit  any  ''  Crew  fkroV  tlie  person§  who 

certain  aim  or  way  work  and  have  ('har^e  of  a  ^ip, 

-  Vie\ir  (v\\\.  way  of  looking  at  or  boat. 
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bmiged/  I  got  u]^  tiie  -elifTs-  out  of  tlie  readh  of  tiie 
sea,  -eame  back  to  nie.  Soon,  also,  I  began  a  work 
Whidh  left  me  no  time  to  be  sad.  I  wa§  in  great  fear 
lest  I  ^lould  be  attacked  by  savageg,  for  I  knew  not 
that  I  wag  alone  in  this  plage. 

6.  I  wanted  also  a  belter  from  storing^  and  a  safe 
plage  to  store  ^Vhat  I  had  saved  from  tlie  wreck. ^  In 
my  walks  to  and  fro,^  I  found  a  €ave  in  the  side  of 
a  hill,  hidden  by  a  grove  of  large  treeg.  Here  I  built 
my  hut,  strong  enough  to  serve  a§  a  fort  in  time  of 
need,  and  to  tiiis  spot  I  brought  all  tliat  wag  of  use. 

7.  But  ^fhat  led  me  most  to  give  up  my  dull 
fhonghts,  and  not  even  so  mu((h  a§  look  out  for  a  sail, 
were  my  four  pets.  They  were  two  -eats,  a  bli'd,  and  a 
dog.    I  brought  tilie  two  -eats  and  tlie  dog  from  the  ^ip. 

8.  You  may  eagily  understand  hmv  fond  I  wag  of 
my  pets  ;  for  they  were  all  the  f riendg  left  to  me.  My 
dog  sat  at  mealg  Avith  me,  and  one  -eat  on  ea(5h  side 
of  me,  on  stoolg,  and  we  had  Poll  to  talk  to  us. 

.9.  Wlien  tiie  rain  kept  me  in  doorg,  it  wag  good 
fun  to  teadh  my  pet  bird  Poll  to  talk ;  but  so  mute^ 
were  all  fhingg  round  me,  tiiat  the  sound  of  my  own 
voige  made  me  start. 

10.  Once,  wlien  quite  worn  out  Avitli  tlie  toil '  of  the 
day,  I  lay  down  in  the  ^lade  and  slept.  You  may 
judge  What  a  start  I  gave,  When  a  voice  woke  me  CRit 
of  my  sleep,  and  s]:)oke  my  name  tlu-ee  tinieg. 

1  Bniised    (brozd),       injured,         ^  Wreck,  tte  ruing  of  a  sliip 

€ru^ed,    or    broke    by   striking  da^ed  against  rocks. 
any  filing  bard.  =  To  and  fro,  forward  and  back- 

'  Cliff,  a  liigb  and  steep  rock.  ward ;  to  this  plaqe  and  that. 

^  Storm,  a  strong  wind  with  a  ^  Mute,  not  spokfn  ;  silent, 

fall  of  rain,  snow,  or  bail.  ■>  Toil  (tail',  very  hard  work. 
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11.  A  voi(;e  in  tiiis  wikl  plage !  To  -eall  me  by 
my  name,  tool  Tien  tiie  voige  said,  "Wliere  are 
you  'i  ^Vliere  have  yoii  been '.  Hmv  -eame  you 
here  V  But  ncnv  I  saw  it  all ;  for  on  a  limb  of  tiie 
tree  sat  Poll,  who  did  but  say  tiie  wordg  ihe  had 
been  taught  by  me. 

h2.  My  brave'  and  faithful-  dog  wa§  most  useful. 

He  would  fetdi  fliingg  for  me  at  all  time§,  and  by 

liig  bark,  hi^  whine,  hi§  grwvl,  and  hi§  tricks,  he 

would  all  but  talk  to  me ;  j^et  none  ^  of  my  pets 

-eould  give  me  fliought  for  fliought.     If  I  -eould  but 

have  had  some  one  near  me  to  find  fault  with,  or  to 

find  fault  witli  me,  what  a  ridi  treat '  it  would  have 

been. 

II. 

12.    SUSA^"S  PETS. 

SUSAN  SCOTT,  ^Vhen  I  first  saw  her,  wa§  a 
({harming,  ■'  little  diild.  She  wag  fat,  ro§y,^  and 
full  of  wild  pranks.'  She  loved  her  parents  and 
friendg,  and  wa§  very  fond  of  pets. 

2.  She  lives  with,  her  fatlier  and  mother  in  Mani- 
toba.^ Tht'y  liave  a  fine  hmise,  in  a  large  and 
growing  town. 

■A  Her  fadier  ig  a  do-t'tor.^  He  ig  away  from  home 
most  of  tlie  time.     He  not  only  visits  tlie  sick  in 

'  Brave, without  fear, and  quick  "^  Rosy   (roz'i),  like  a   ro§e   in 

to  nipf't  danger.  -eolor,  or  sweetness. 

*  Faith'ful,  true   and    fixed    in  ^  Prank     (i)rank),    a    droll    or 

friendship  or  love  ;  trusty.  Ijiughalde  action. 

^  None  (nfin),  not  one.  *"  Man  i  to'ba,  a  provinre  of  tiie 

'  Treat,  soniefliiit^  Whi<^  give§  Dominion  of  Canada. 

mu(^h  enjoyment.  '  Doc'tor,  one  who§e  buginess 

'  Charm'ing,  very  nlea§ing.  it  is  to  treat  the  sick. 
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town,  but  of^n  rides  manj  miles  on  tlie  pra/rie§,'  to 
see  his  patients. - 

^.  One  clay,  a  farmer-boy,  whom  tlie  doctor  had 
cured  of  a  fever,  gave  little  Susan  a  puppy.  He 
brought  it  in  his  hat.  "\Vhat  a  darling  I  "'^  cried 
^e  ;  and  it  soon  became  her  chiefs  pet.  She  named 
it  Brave. 

5.  Doctor  Scott  was  so  fond  of  little  Susan,  tliat 
he  gave  her  many  pets.  She  had  pet  doves,  and 
rabbits,  and  cats ;  a  w*hite  goat,  witli  a  black  fa(;e ; 
a  gray  pony,"'  witli  w'hite  mane  and  tail ;  and  two 
tame  little  prairie  dogg.*^ 

6.  At  first,  for  three  or  four  montlis.  Brave  caused 
more  trouble  than  all  her  otlier  animals.  He  would 
run  off  witli  hats.  Shoes,  socks,  twvels — whatever  he 
could  gnaw",'  tear,  or  bury, ^ — and  tliat  was  the  last 
of  them. 

7.  He  fought  the  cats,  diased  tlie  rabbits,  barked 
at  tlie  pigs,  crushed  the  Hwvers  in  tlie  garden,  and 
left  muddy  foot-marks  on  the  linen  '■'  tliat  wa§  spread 
on  the  grass. 

8.  But,  as  I  have  said,  he  soon  became  Susan's 


'  Prai'rie,  a  large  tract  of  land,  of  the    westorn    prairies.      T^iey 

without  trees,  and  covered  with  lodge   and   hide   in    holes  which 

coarse  grass.     Most  prairies  have  they  dig  in  the  ground,  and  are 

a  deep,  rit'h  soil.     They  are  level  noted  for  a  sharp  bark,  like  that 

or  rolling.  of  a  small  dog. 

-  Patient  (pfi'^r-nt',  an  ill  per-  '  Gnaw  ma),  to  bite  ofJ  little  by 

son  under  medical  treatment  little,  as  somefliing  hard  or  tough. 

"  Dar'ling,  one  dearly  loved.  ^  Bury  'ber'rr\  tointer  or  cover 

■*  Chief,  taking  the  lead ;  first.  out  of  sight. 

■  Po'ny,  a  small  horse.  »  Lin' en,  thread  or  cloth  made 

*  Prai'rie-dogs    little   animals  of  flax;  the  under  part  of  dress, 

found  in  large  companies  on  some  as  being  ii^icfly  made  of  linen. 
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chief  pet.  He  Sliared  all  her  sports,  and  seemed  a^ 
happy  in  them  a§  hi§  little  mistress.  At  her  -eora- 
mand,'  he  would  roll  over,  sit  up,  bark,  and  -eatcHi 
in  hi^  nioutli  sweetmeats  and  -eakes. 

9.  At  ball-play,  he  would  run  after  tiie  ball,  and 
even  -eatdi  it  in  hi§  moufh  ;  but  he  would  only  give 
it  to  Su§an,  He  would  take  her  dinner-basket,  or 
a  bundle,  and  -earry  it  -earef ally  and  safely. 

10.  He  put  tile  geese  and  old  gander  to  iiiglit, 
drove   5ff  -eross  d5g5,   and   defended'^  Sugan   from 

'  Command  (kom  mand'),  an  '  De  fend'ed,  kept  off  dang'er 
order;  a  I'liarge.  or  liarni 
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rude  boy§  and  girl§.  Slie  would  of ^en  ramble  ^  two 
or  fhree  mile§  on  the  prairie,  to  pick  flowerg,  or 
gather  gum  from  the  gum-weedg  ;  but,  When  the 
dog  wa§  her  -companion,  tiie  motiier  knew  tiiat  her 
darliiig  wag  safe. 

11.  In  a  drought,  2  the  August  that  Brave  wa§ 
tTiree  yearg  old,  he  wag  bit  by  a  mad  dog.  Ag  soon 
ag  it  wag  known,  tiie  poor  -creature  wag  ^ot,  and 
buried  in  a  -corner  of  the  garden. 

1'2.  It  wag  a  sad  day  for  Sugan.  She  wept  for 
a  long  time,  and  -could  not  be  -comforted.  When 
told  tiiat  dogg  sometimeg  go  mad  for  want  of  water, 
^e  beg,^6?d  her  father  to  get  a  dog- tub,  ag  a  memo- 
riaP  of  Brave. 


'  Ram'ble,  to  move  about  care-  ^  Me  mo'ri  al,  somefliing  vt^icTi 

lessly  ;  to  vigit  many  pla^eg.  serveg  to  keep  somefliing  else  in 

^  Drought  (drout),  want  of  rain  mind  ;  any  fhing  u§ed  to  pregerve 

or  water.  the  memory  of  a  person,  or  event. 
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13.  Tiie  tub  standi  under  tiie  front  window  of  the 
^op  of  Do-etor  S-eott.  During  tiie  summer  monflis, 
every  year,  it  ig  always  tilled  witii  water.  Tiiere 
very  many  dogg  go  daily  to  quencli  tiieir  tliirst. 

III. 
13.    ALFRED   THE   GREAT. 

WILLIAM  wag  a  merry  little  fellow,  who,  with 
hi.s  d5g§,  Carlo  and  Rover,  would  hunt  tlie 
wobdg  through  and  tlirough,  for  a  rabbit,  witliout 
feeling  tired  ;  but  he  wag  alwayg  -complaining  of  the 
hard  seats  in  tlie  seZ/obl-robm.  So  he  did  not  often 
stand  very  high  in  hig  -elasseg,  and  hig  sister  Alige 
had  taken  him  to  task  for  hig  great  love  of  play. 

■2.  She  had  given  e^ampleg  from  history,  of  great 
men  who  loved  study  when  tiiey  were  boyg,  and 
prized  books  more  tlian  gold  or  j)recious  stoneg  ;  and 
of  pringeg  who  had  been  tlie  joy  of  their  teaciherg. 
William' g  ans?rer  to  all  this  wag  :  "But  tliey  were 
prin(;eg,  Ali^-e  ;  of  -eourse  tliey  were  good  se/zolarg," 

3.  "Isuppoge  it  ig  ag  hard  for  a  pringe  to  learn 
to  read  ag  for  anybody  else,"  said  Ali^e.  "There 
were  Alfred  the  Great  and  liig  brotherg,  who  lived 
a  tliougand  yearg  ago  ;  do  you  suppoge  they  learned 
to  read  without  any  trouble?  Indeed,"  -eontinued 
Alige,  who  had  be-eome  quite  excited  over  the  mat- 
ter, "indeed  their  good  mother,  Queen  Ogburga,  had 
X>lenty  of  -coaxing  to  do. 

4.  "  In  thoge  dayg  tiie  kingg  and  pringeg  €ared  more 
for  hunting  and  for  s[)urts  tlian  tliey  did  for  study, 
whidi  they  were  willing  to  leave  to  the  good  monks. 
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5.  "Alfred  wa§  the  youngest  vson  of  the  good  and 
brave  King  Ethelwolf  ;  and  0§burga,  tiie  queen,  saw 
her  son§  growiiig  up  witliont  any  love  for  books,  Avith- 
out  even  knowing-  how  to  read  ;  for  tliey  liked  to  hunt 
rabbits  a§  well  a§  a  boy  I  know  ;  ■'  and  Alice  looked 
very  hard  at  William,  who  at  that  moment  wa§  bugy 
Whittling  out  arrow§  for  lii§  new  bow,  witli  Carlo  and 
Rover  by  hi§  side. 

6.  William  kept  on  whittling,  but  lie  began  to  feel 
some  interest  in  tiie  young  Anglo-Saxon  prin^eg  who 
had  liked  bowg  a§  well  a§  himself.  Finally,  after 
a  little  whistling  over  tlie  arrow,  and  looking  slowly 
to  see  if  it  were  quite  straZ/yZ^t,  he  said  :  "Well,  AUie, 
how  did  tliey  learn  to  read  't ' ' 

7.  "I  am  not  sure,'"  remarked  Alige,  "whether 
the  otlier  prin^eg  ever  did  learn  to  read.  But  this 
ig  tiie  story  which  Dr.  Lingard,  tlie  historian,  tellg 
about  Alfred  :  '  One  day  tlie  queen  wa§  lowing  to 
all  her  song  a  -eopy  of  a  Saxon  poem,  finely  written 
and  illuminated — — '  '' 

8.  "  W^at  doeg  illuminated  mean,  Allied'  said 
William. — "  Ag  well  ag  I  -ean  explain  it,  instead  of 
having  printed  engravingg  like  ourg,  tliis  Saxon 
poem  wag  illustrated  by  pi-etureg  a-etually  painted 
on  the  pageg,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  -eolorg. 

9.  "They  uged  blue,  and  a  precious  -color  whidi 
they  -called  (^innabar,  made  from  tlie  ore  of  tlie  quick- 
silver. In  thoge  olden  timeg,  they  knew  how  to  put 
gold  on  their  initial  ^  letterg,  and  to  give  little  toudieg 
of  it  to  tiie  halog-  around  the  lieadg  of  tlieir  saints. 

1  Initial  (in  i^'al),  letter§  that  ^  Ha'lo,  a  ring  of  light  around 
begin  a  writing  or  word.  ttiehead,u§edtomarkliolyperson§. 
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10.  "So  you  see.  brother,  this  Saxon  poem,  w] it- 
ten  and  lieantifully  ilhiminated,  "s^iiidi  tiieir  ^ood 
motiier,  Qneen  Osbur^ra,  flowed  to  thoge  wild  young 
prin^eg,  waj  somefliing  to  be  really  prized.  The 
story  goes  <^>n  t<^  say,  that  "\Vhen  tiie  queen  saw  liow 
mudi  tiiey  were  pleaded  witii  tlie  book,  sQie  held  it 
up  before  tiiem  and  said,  'I  will  give  tiiis  beautiful 
book  to  the  one  who  first  leamg  to  read  it.' 

11.  "I  suppose  all  tiie  youi>g  ])riu(;e5  fliought  it 
would  be  very  nige  to  have  tiie  book  ;  but  Alfred 
wag  the  only  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  eran  it. 
The  others  looked  at  the  book,  wi?Qied  they  -eould 
have  it  A\itliout  any  study,  and  ran  off  for  their  (16g5, 
and  bow5  and  arrowy.     But  Alfred  ran  to  the  room 
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of  hi§  teadher,  and  studi^^cl  so  well  tiiat  he  won  tlie 
beautiful  illuminated  book,  althow«7^  he  wa§  tiie 
youngest  of  tlie  four." 

12.  William  ^^%is/kd  again  when  he  found  tliat 
Alige  had  fini^ed  her  story,  looked  long  at  hig 
arrow,  and  then  said:  "I  have  had  a  good  many 
pi-eture-books  given  to  me  whidh  I  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  ;  but  I  must  try  to  be  more  like 
Princ^e  Alfred,  and  less  like  hi§  wild  brother^.  Don't 
you  fhink  so,  Alige  T' 

IV. 
IJf.   SHORT  PIECES. 

I.     THE    QUARREL. 

THE  mountain  and  the  squirrel  had  a  quarrel,^ 
and  the  former  called  tiie  latter-  "Little prig  ; '" 
Bun^  replied,  "You  are  doubtless^  very  big,  but  all 
sorts  of  fhingg  and  weatiier  must  be  tak(?n  togetlier 
to  make  up  a  year  and  a  sphere  ; '  and  I  fhink  it  no 
disgrace "  to  o-e-eupy '  my  pla^e. 

"  If  I'm  not  so  large  a§  you,  you  are  not  so  small 
a§  I,  and  not  half  so  spry :  I'll  not  deny  you  make 
a  very  pretty  squirrel  track.  Talents^  differ  ;  all  i§ 
well  and  widely  put ;  if  I  -can  not  -earry  forests^  on 
my  back,  neitiier^"  -can  you  -erack  a  nut." 

'Quarrel  (kwo'rel),  an  angry         ^  Disgrace', -cause  of  ^ame. 
dispiite  ;  a  falling  out.  "  Oc'cupy,to  keep  or  fill. 

■^  Lat'  ter,  named  the  last  of  two.  ^  Tal'  ent,  skill  in  doing  :  .a  rare 

■^  Biin,  a  little  sweet  -cake  ;  liere  gift  in  buginess,  art,  or  the  like. 
mean§  tiie  squirrel.  ^  Por'  est,  a  large  piege  of  land 

''  Doubtless  fdout'les),  free  from  -eovered  witii  tree§. 
doubt  or  question.  '**  Nei'ther,  not  either;  not  the 

5  Sphere,  a  ball  :  tiie  earfh.  one  or  the  other. 
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II.     THE   BEES. 

The  wi§e  little  bee§  I  they  know  hwv  to  live, 

Eacli  one  in  peace  with  hi§  neighbor ; 
For  though  tliey  dwell  in  a  narrow  hive, 
They  never  seem  too  thick  to  thrive,^ 

Nor  so  many  thpy  spoil  tlieir  labor. 
And  well  may  they  sing  a  pleasant  tune, 

Since  their  life  hag  such  -completeness  ;- 
Their  hay  i§  made  in  the  sun  of  June, 
Aud  every  moon  is  a  honeymoon. 

And  tlieii-  home  a  home  of  sweetness. 


1  Thrive,  to  do  well  in  any  lm§ 
iness  ;  to  grow  and  in«reasc. 


-  Com  plste'ness,    a    state    in 
^^'hic'^l  nofliin*.'  15  wanting. 
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III.    BEES. 

I  THINK  every  child  16ve§  honey,  wi^es  to  know 
how  it  i§  made,  and  wants  to  learn  all  about  the 
little  bugy  (biz'  i)  bee. 

2.  A  hive  of  bee§  i§  like  a  great  (^ity  :  it  -eontaing 
fliougandg  of  dwellerg,  some  of  whom  are  idlerg  and 
otiierg  do  the  work.  There  are  tiie  working  bee§, 
tlie  droneg  or  idle  beeg,  and  tlie  queen  bee.  The 
working  beeg  bzrtld  the  ^ellg,  gather  tiie  honey,  and 
feed  and  -eare  for  the  young. 

3.  The  gellg  are  made  of  wax,  and  are  ^aped  like 
a  fhimbl^'.  They  are  about  a§  big  a§  a  pea,  and 
have  six  thin  sideg.  When  many  are  united  we  -eall 
them  h6ney€om&. 

^.  When  tiie  -eellg  are  fini^ed,  tiie  beeg  liy  abroad 
among  the  iiowerg  and  sip  the  sweet  juigeg,  Whidh 
iiiey  swallow.  When  tiiey  have  all  tliey  -ean  -earry, 
they  lly  home  and  empty  the  honey  into  the  gellg. 
If  the  honey  i§  for  winter  use,  tliey  work  over  it 
a  thill  -eoat  of  wax. 

5.  Some  of  the  gellg  are  made  for  nests,  and  in 
ea(5h  tiie  queen  bee  leave§  an  ^^g.  A  working  bee 
i3ien  -eoverg  tiie  -eellg  with  wax.  A  day  or  two  after, 
the  ^ell  i§  brok^^n  and  a  small  worm  appearg  lying 
on  a  bed  of  Whitit^li  jelly,  on  ^Vhidi  it  feedg. 

6.  The  working  bee  attend  §  to  it  with  all  the  ten- 
derness and  -eare  of  a  nurse.  WTien  it  i§  full  grown, 
"Whidi  i§  in  about  six  dayg,  the  bee§  again  «lo§e  the 
(jell  to  keep  it  from  harm.  After  a  few  dayg,  it 
passeg  flirough  its  last  Change,  breaks  its  gell,  -eomeg 
forth  a  winged  inse-et,  and  soon  flie§  about. 
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SECTION    IV. 

I. 

15.   BIG  AjYD  little. 

GRANDPAPA,"  said  little  Paul  West,  a§  iiie 
children  -crowded  round  tiieir  grandfather, 
by  tlie  winter  fire,  to  hear  one  of  hig  wonderful' 
storieg,  "tell  us,  pleage,  how  w^e  may  grow  big  at 
<)nge.    I  want  to  be  a  man  witluRit  waiting  so  long," 

?.  "My  dear  boy,"  said  tlie  kind  old  man,  smil- 
ing, and  patting  Paul  on  hi§  Moulder,  "better  wait, 
and  be  patient,  and  improve  y(.)ur  youfh,  a§  you  will 
learn  fiom  my  story. 

3.   "AVell,  on<;e  on  a  time,  the  €u-eumber  and  the 

'  Wonderful,  (wun'der  ful),  very  strange  ;  plea§ing. 
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acorn  went  to  Wishing  Gate.  There,  perhaps  you 
know,  you  can  have  your  wisli,  whatever  it  may  be  ; 
but  I  think  you  had  better  be  careful  before  you 
make  it. 

Jf..  "Now  the  cucumber  willed  to  grow  big  at 
once ;  but  the  acorn  was  not  in  sudh  a  huny.  He 
was  content  to  wait,  if  only  he  might  grow  into  a 
large  tree  some  day. 

5.  "Of  course,  they  had  tlieir  wi^es,  and  so  the 
cucumber  grew  big  at  once.  He  lay  sprawling  all 
over  tlie  garden,  and  hardly  left  room  for  any  tiling 
else  to  grow.  Tiie  acorn  grew  slowly,  just  blowing 
two  or  tTiree  leaves,  to  tlie  joy  of  the  cucumber,  who 
said  tliat  it  served  him  right. 

6.  "But  the  acorn  did  not  mind  :  he  was  very  pa- 
tient, only  sometimes  a  little  weary  of  waiting  so 
long,  and  he  bided  ^  his  time  witliout  saying  a  word. 

7.  "Tie  cucumber,  after  filling  the  garden  witli 
his  great  leaves,  and  saying  rude  and  saugy  words  to 
all  tlie  young  plants  round  about,  was  laid  hold  of, 
of  a  sudden,  by  Jack  Frost,  who  was  getting  rather 
tired  of  his  airs  and  graces,  and  driveled-  up  in  one 
morning.     So  tlie  cucumber  withered  away. 

8.  "  But  when  tlie  patient  acorn  had  waited  many, 
many  years,  he  grew  into  a  fine,  stout,  old  oak.  He 
spread  out  his  broad  leafy  hands  over  the  old  men 
and  women, -^  whom  he  had  known  when  tliey  were 
young.  He  seemed  to  be  giving  them  his  blessing, 
nor  was  he  niggardly^  of  it ;  for  he  gave  it  not  only 


•  Bid'ed,  waited  for.  ^  Women  (wim'en). 

2  Shriveled  (Sliriv'ld),  made  to         *  NTg'gard  ly,  too  close  in  one's 
Shrink  and  become  wrinkled.  dealings ;  very  sparing. 
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to  the  grandparents,  but  to  their  diildren,  and 
tlieir  Children's  diildren.  Who  wouhln't  wish  to  be 
an  oak  \ 

9.  ''  Why,  when  they  cut  up  tlie  cucumber,  it  only 
made  Edwin  very  ill.  He  ate  it  for  his  supper,  wltli 
pepper  and  vinegar,  and  tlie  next  day  tliey  had  to 
send  for  tlie  doctor,  who  gave  him  bitter  doseg. 

10.  "But  when,  after  very  many  years,  they  cut 
up  t4ie  good  old  oak,  it  was  to  build  a  big  ^lip,  tliat 
Ralph  might  be  tlie  captain  of  it,  and  sail  all  over 
the  sea." 

11.  "I'll  be  an  oak,"  said  Paul,  "if  I  wait  ever 
so  long.  But  do  you  know,  grandfat^ier,  where  that 
Wishing  Gate  is  to  be  found  ?" 

II. 
16.    THE    OAK-TREE. 

LONG  AGO,  in  changeful '  autumn. 
J     When  t^ie  leaves  were  turning  brown, 
From  the  tall  oak' s  topmost  brandies 
Fell  a  little  acorn  dwvn. 

2.  And  it  tumbh^d  by  tiie  pathway, 

And  a  diance  foot  trod  it  deep 
In  tlie  ground,  wiiere  all  tlie  winter 
In  its  ^ell  it  lay  asleep, 

3.  Witli  t^ie  A\^ite  snow  lying  over, 

And  tiie  frost  to  hold  it  fast, 
Till  tliere  came  tlie  mild  spring  weather, 
Wlien  it  burst  its  ^ell  at  last. 

'  Changeful  (olifiuj'tidi,  full  of  clian^u. 
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^.  First  ^ot  up  a  sapling  ^  tender, 
Scarcely  seen  above  tlie  ground ; 
Then  a  mimic  ~  little  oak-tree, 
Spread  its  tiny  ^  arms  around. 

5.  Many  years  tlie  niglit  dews  nursed  it. 

Summers  hot,  and  winters  long, 
Tiie  sweet  sun  looked  bright  upon  it. 
While  it  grew  up  tall  and  strong. 

6.  Now  it  standefli  like  a  giant, 

Casting  Shadows  broad  and  high. 
With  huge  trunk  and  leafy  branches, 
Spreading  up  into  the  sky. 

7.  There  tlie  squirrel  loves  to  frolic,* 

There  the  wild  birds  rest  at  night, 
There  the  cattle  come  for  ^lelter. 
In  the  noontime  hot  and  bright. 

8.  CMld,  When  haply "'  thou  art  resting 

'Neatli  tlie  great  oak's  monster^  ^ade. 
Think  hmv  little  was  tlie  acorn. 
Whence  tliat  mighty  '  tree  wa§  made. 

9.  Think  how  simple  things  and  lowly, 

Have  a  part  in  nature's  plan, 
How  the  great  hatli  small  beginning§. 
And  tlie  dhild  will  be  a  man. 


^  Sap'ling,  a  young  tree.  ^  Hap'ly,  by  accident  or  cfhance; 

^  Mim'ic,  apt  to  imitate  ;  like  it  may  be. 

in  form,  habits,  etc.  •*  Mbn'ster,   strange   and  fear- 

^  Ti'ny,  very  small  ;  little.  f  ul  ;  very  large. 

^  Frol'ic,  to  play  wild  tricks  ;  '  Might'y,  very  great ;  strong ; 

to  sport.  having  great  power. 
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11. 


Little  efforts  work  great  a-etiong, 
Less'vn^  in  our  cliiklliood  taught, 

Mold '  tile  spirit  to  tiiat  temper, 

Wliereby  noblest  deedg  are  wrought,^ 

Clieri^,^  tiien,  the  gifts  of  childhood, 
U§e  tiiem  gently,  guard  tiiem  well ; 

For  their  future^  growtli  and  greatness, 
Who  -ean  measure,  who  -ean  tell  i 


o 


HI. 
17.    LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

PART   FIRST. 

X  a  blight  May  morning,  a  little  fem^  pu^ed 
her  head  through  the  ground,  ready  to  begin 


'  Mold,  to  sliapp.  *  Fut'ure,  time  to  come. 

'^  Wrought,  (rat),  brought  forth  ■'  Fern  (fern),  a  plant,  found  in 

or  done  by  labor.  damp  soil,  Whic'h  ha§  its  flower 

^  Cher'ish,  hold  dear  ;  love.  and  seed  on  the  back  of  its  leaveg. 
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unrolling  it.    First,  as  became  a  wise  fern,  ^e  looked 
round  her. 

2.  Tiiere  were  no  trees,  no  grass,  no  leaves  :  notli- 
ing  but  bare  stony  ground,  without  a  handful  of 
soil.  A  large  and  jagged  stone,  Whidi  had  rolled 
do^^n  from  tlie  liill-top  above,  lay  beside  her.  Round 
one  side  of  it.  She  could  just  see  tlie  distant  wood 
from  \diidi  ^e  wa§  blown  last  autumn. 

3.  "This  is  not  pleasant,"  said  tlie  fern  :  "tliis  is 
very  different  from  last  year,  when  I  was  only  a  seed, 
and  lived  on  my  motlier's  back  in  a  ^ady  wood. 
I  fliink  I  can  do  no  good  here — one  poor,  little  fern, 
beside  a  great  stone  tliat  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to 
fall  dwvn  and  cruSk  me." 

If..  Just  then,  a  gleam '  of  sun^ine  came  out  and 
warmed  the  heart  of  tlie  little  fern.  "Well,  well," 
^le  said,  "as  it  is  better  to  be  brave,  I  will  do  my 
best.  We  may  look  better  scTbn.  '  Little  'by  littW 
my  motlier  always  said;"  and  so  one  by  one  ^e 
unfolded  her  beautiful  leaves,  and  hung  tlieni  out. 

5.  They  were  long,  green  plimies  ;  and  tliey  rested 
against  tlie  stone,  and  made  it  look  quite  han^some.^ 
The  stone,  too,  was  kind  to  tlie  little  fern  :  it  kept  it 
cool  and  ^ady,  and  skeltered  it  from  tlie  wind,  and 
they  were  soon  good  friends. 

6.  Not  far  from  tlie  stone,  but  quite  out  of  sight, 
a  stream  of  water  ran  dwvn  tlie  hill.  It  came  from 
a  clear,  bright  spring,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  One  day  tliere  was  a  heavy  storm.  The 
fhunder  rolled,  the  rain  fell,  and  the  fern  was  glad 

•  Gleam,  a  ^oot  of  light ;  a  -  Handsome  (ban'  sum),  good 
small  stream  of  light.  looking ;  nice. 
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enoiigli  of  t4ie  friendly  stone  t^iat  saved  her  from 
being  carried  away. 

7.  Tlie  brook  wag  so  swelled '  by  tlie  (^tliu)  rain, 
tliat  it  wag  forged  out  of  its  old  track,  and  came 
leaj^iirg  down  over  the  large  stones  close  to  tlie  fern. 
'•* Tills  is  terrible,"  ^  said  tlie fern  :  "I  ^all certainly 
be  waslied  awtly." 

S.  "Do  not  fear,  little  friend,"  said  tlie  stream; 
"  I  will  not  hurt  you :  t4ie  ground  is  not  so  steep 
here,  and  I  love  to  rest  my  waters  a  little,  before 
starting  off  again  into  t^ie  valley  ^  below.  See  how 
my  drops  sparkle,  and  liwv  well  I  water  the  ground 
for  you  ! " 

9  That  wa§  triie,  indeed  ;  and  When  tlie  fern  was 
uged  to  tlie  sound,  ^e  no  longer  feared. — "Iwi^ 
you  would  always  come  my  way,"  said  tlie  stone: 
"You  wash  me  so  clean,  and  make  me  cool." 

10.  "I  will,  very  gladly,"  said  the  water;  "for  I 
had  no  such  fine  big  stone  to  leap  round,  on  my  old 
road,  and  tliere  was  not  a  single  fern  on  my  banks." 

IL  Any  diild  may  see  tliat  a  stream  likes  leaping 
over  stones ;  for  tiien  it  is  tliat  its  merry  song  be- 
gins. It  does  not  hurry  on  fast  and  silent,  as  it  did 
before  ;  but  it  munnurs  softly,  and  tosses  up  little 
bubbles  of  spray,'  and  all  because  of  the  stones  and 
,pebbles.^ 

12.  So  the  little  stream  fell  splashing"  over  the 

'  Svrelled,  increased  in  size  or  *  Spray,  water  flying  in  small 

length  by  any  addition.  drops,  as  by  the  force  of  wind. 

•  Ter'ri  ble,     fitted    to    aause  '-  Pdb'bles,  small  stones  worn 

great  fear  ;  dreadful.  and  rounded  by  water. 

•'  VSl'ley,  a  strip  of  land  ^ut  "  Splash'ing,  spattering  ;  strik- 

in  by  hills  or  mountaing.  ing  and  dashing  about. 
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stone,  and  tiien  ran  away  down  to  tiie  valley,  Where 
it  found  a  large  river.  ^  It  plunged  into  tlie  river, 
and  flowed  away  to  tlie  sea. 

IV. 
18.   LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

PART   SECOND. 

SOON  tlie  stream  grew  very  quiet,  and  tlien  its 
waters  did  not  spread  so  wide.  It  found  so 
pleasant  a  (Channel  ~  round  tlie  big,  gray  stone  tliat 
it  did  not  leave  it,  but  liked  it  better  tlian  its  old  one. 

2.  It  liollowed  out,  too,  a  little  pool  ^  for  itself  be- 
side the  stone,  Where  tlie  water  lay  calm  ^  and  clear. 
There  tlie  fern  could  see  reflected  ^  her  own  waving 
leaves,  and  tlie  blue  sky,  too,  with  its  White,  sail- 
ing clouds.  At  night,  When  tlie  stars  came  out, 
^e  saw  tliem  in  tlie  quiet,  little  pool,  twinkling  ^  as 
bright  as  in  tlie  heaven  above. 

3.  Round  Where  tlie  water  had  been  tliere  wa§  a 
Chin  cake  of  dust,  like  powdered  rock,  Whidh  the 
stream  had  wa^ied  down  from  tlie  hill  above.  The 
fern  liked  tliis,  because  it  smelled  a  little  like  tlie 
soil  Whidi  uged  to  be  so  fragrant  in  tlie  early  morn- 
ing When  ^le  was  a  seed  in  tlie  forest. 

Jf.  Soon  the  birds  saw  tlie  little  pool  and  came 
there  to  drink.     Then  they  sang  tlieir  little  songg  of 

'  Riv'er,    a    stream  of    water  a  spring,  or  found  in  a  stream, 

larger  tliau  a  brook.  ^  Calm  (kam),  not  stormy ;  still. 

'^  Chan'nel,  the  bed  of  a  stream  ^  Re  flect'ed,  given  back  a  like- 

of  water.  ness  of. 

3  Pool,  a  small  and  rather  deep  '■  Twinkling  (twink'ling),  ^in- 

b«dy  of  fre^  water  coming  from  ingwith  a  broken,  trembling  light. 
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fhanks,  and  flew  away  again  ;  but,  from  time  to 
time,  tiiey  droi)ped  tiie  seedg  they  had  picked  up  in 
tiie  new  soil  Whidi  the  water  had  spread.  One  day 
it  wa5  an  a-eoni  from  t^ie  large  oak-wood.  Anotlier 
day  it  wag  a  beedi-nut,  and  so  on. 

•:>.  The  stream  of  water  wa^ed  do^'n  more  good 
soil  off  the  hillg,  when  tiie  -elwidg  ponred  out  tlieir 
rain;j,  and  made  it  swell  and  overflow,  and  witii  tiiis 
it  covered  up  tiie  a-eorn  and  the  bee(5h-nut.  Seedg, 
too,  nere  wafted '  by  the  wind  to  this  gray  spot — 
s6ft,  d(Hvny  seeds,  like  iiioge  of  tlie  fhis/le. 

G.  The  fern  saw  tliem  all ;  but  ^le  did  not  know 
what  tliey  meant,  tliough  her  own  seed  had  fal/^m 
5ff  all  round  her.  No  one  knew,  and  no  one  -eould 
have  guessed  what  wag  to  -eome,  w^en  in  winter  tlie 
deep  snow  lay  there.     It  wa§  so  deep  that  only  the 


Wafted  (waft'ed',  -earried  fhrpugh  water  or  air. 
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top  of  tlie  rock  was  to  be  seen.  Tiie  water,  too,  was 
all  turned  to  icicles,  and  hung  there  hard,  and  bright, 
and  still. 

7.  But  there  came  a  warm  day  that  melted  the 
snow,  and  it  ru^ed  from  above  in  a  strong  torrent.^ 
It  brought  stones  witli  it ;  but  tliey  were  stayed  ^  by 
the  rock  whicTi  Weltered  the  fern,  for  tliat  was  larger 
than  any  of  tliem. 

8.  The  stream  was  singing  loudly  to  waken  tlie 
fern  from  its  winter  sleep.  It  woke  up  at  last,  and 
found  its  old,  gray  friend,  tlie  stone,  with  a  patdi  of 
green  moss  on  it  here  and  tliere. 

9.  All  around,  too,  wero  green  stems  growing  up. 
Here  tlie  oak,  and  tliere  tlie  beecli.  All  tliat  spring 
and  summer,  wild-flwvers  came  out  too,  and  young 
ferns  in  great  numbers. 

10.  Nor  was  it  noio  tiie  birds  only  tliat  flew  to  the' 
spring,  but  tlie  buttei-flies  and  tlie  bees  also ;  and 
the  more  they  came,  tlie  more  seeds  tliere  were,  and 
the  more  hope  of  flowers  for  next  year.  All  tlie 
summer  through  tlie  fern  heard  sweet  sounds,  and 
had  sweet  air  round  her. 

11.  "Wliat  a  pleasant  home  is  this!"  sshe  said 
every  morning  wlien  tlie  sun  rose;  "and  last  year 
it  was  so  bare  and  cold.''  "Little  by  little,"  said 
the  stream — "little  by  little,  so  we  grow  and  fill  the 
earth,"  and  away  it  went  tumbling  over  tlie  stones, 
to  get  to  the  sea. 

'  TSr'rent,  a  stream  quickly  *  Stayed,  hindered  from  mov- 
raised  aod  running  very  fast.  ing  ;  stopped. 
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V. 
19.    LITTLE   BY  LITTLE. 

PART    THIRD. 

YEARS  AND  YEARS  went  by,  and  tiien  tfie 
rock  wjig  gray  and  ni6.ssy,  and  tiie  stone§ 
above  were  gray  and  iii5ssy.  and  only  the  stream 
vva5  a.s  young  a§  ever.  Nmv  tiie  fern'and  the  roclc 
were  in  tiie  midst  of  a  flnck,  pleagant  sOiade  ;  foi-  tiie 
beedi  and  tlie  oak  had  grown  up,  and  had  planted 
their  diildren  round  tliem. 

2.  All  tile  grmmd  rmind  abmit  was  green  witii 
mSsses,  and  fernf>,  and  wild-tlcwers.  The  birdg  built 
tfieir  nests  in  the  tree§,  and  the  fittle  insects  lived 
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there,  and  ^le  noble  stags  came  d(  «vn  from  tiie  hills, 
and  drank  at  tlie  cool,  deep  pool  beside  whidh  the 
feru  grew  igro). 

3.  The  soil  wag  not  stony  nmv.     It  was  covered, 
deep  with  rich  mold — tlie  droppings  of  the  trees  foi 
many  years.     The  stream,  every  year  when  it  was 
swelled  by  rain  or  snow,  took  some  of  tlie  soil  iutc 
t^ie  valley  ;  and  tlie  valley  grew  ridh,  too. 

4.  Men  came  tliere  to  live — they  made  cornfields 
and  garden^  ;  for  tliey  said  :  "  The  soil  is  very  fine  ; 
we  ^all  have  g(5bd  crops.''  The  corn  grew  tliere 
thick  and  golden,  and  tlie  miller  came  and  built  bis 
mill,  that  he  might  grind  it. 

5.  He  built  it  close  to  tlie  little  stream,  and  so  tlie 
stream  tui-ned  his  mill  and  ground  tlie  com.  All 
tlie  little  Children  had  nice  cakes  and  loaves,  when 
tlie  corn  was  ground,  and  tliere  was  plenty  for  every 
one.  But  the  little  stream  did  not  stay :  it  ran  oul 
faster  tlian  before  to  reaCh  tlie  blue,  salt  sea. 

6'.  One  day  tliere  came  a  man  to  tlie  hillside,  and 
he  heard  tlie  little  stream  as  it  ran  singing  down  the 
hill.  Then  he  walked  on  till  he  came  to  tlie  place 
where  it  leaped  over  tlie  stones  and  past  tlie  waving 
green  ferns. 

7.  He  sat  dwvii  near  it,  and  he  put  it  all  in  a  pic- 
ture. He  painted  tlie  mossy  old  rock,  and  the 
stream,  and  tThe  quiet  idooI.  He  painted  tlie  ferns, 
and  tlie  grand,  old  oak,  and  the  wide-spreading 
beeCh.  He  painted  tlie  flowers,  too,  and  tlie  mosa 
upon  the  ground. 

8.  In  his  picture,  you  saw  tliem  all ;  tlie  leavea 
made  Shadows,  and  tlie  sunshine  stole  in  between 
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them.  It  slione  on  tlie  water,  and  on  one  side  of 
rriie  gray  rock.  It  just  kissed  tlie  fern  leaves ;  but 
;t4ie  tiwvers  and  tlie  moss  looked  all  sunsliine. 

9.  When  he  liad  done,  he  carried  it  away  to  a 
tcHvn  a  long  way  off,  and  every  one  who  looked  at  it 
loved  the  merry  spring,  and  tlie  gray  rock,  and  the 
green  ferns.     And  every  one  came  who  could. 

10.  Pale,  little  children,  who  had  lived  in  -erwvded 
streets  all  their  short  lives  witliout  ever  seeii^g  tlie 
country ;  and  poor  cripples,  Avho  could  not  get  so 
far  ;  and  busy  people,  who  had  not  time  to  go  ;  and 
poor  people,  who  had  not  money  enough :  tliej?-  all 
looked  at  t4ie  picture,  and  it  seemed  as  if  what  tliey 
saw  was  all  real,  and  as  if  tliey  felt  tlie  sweet  coun- 
try uir  on  tlieir  cheeks. 

11.  But  tlie  little  spring  did  not  stay,  altliough  it 
was  put  in  a  picture :  it  is  running  nmv  as  fast  as 
ever  dmvn  the  valley  and  into  t4ie  river,  and  on,  on 
to  t4ie  blue,  salt  sea. 

I  VI. 

20.    LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

LITTLE  BY  LITTLE  tlie  bird  buildg  her  nest ; 
^   Little  by  little  the  sun  sinks  to  rest : 
Little  by  little  tlu'  waves,  in  tlieir  glee, 
Smootli  tlie  rough  rocks  by  tlie  shore  of  the  sea. 

2 
Drop  after  drop  falls  tlie  soft  summer  [diower ; 
Leaf  u]ion  leaf  grows  tlie  cool  forest  bmver  ; ' 


'  Bow'er,  a  shf^ltereii  (»rc6verpil      with    boufjlis   of  trees  bent   and 
place  in  a  garden  or  wood,  made     twined  together. 
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Grain  heaped  on  grain  lormg  lie  mountain  so  high 

That  its  -eloud-eapped   summit^  i§  lost  to  the  eye. 

-I 
■) . 

Little  by  little  tlie  bee  to  her  gell 

Brii^g  the  sweet  honey,  and  garnerg  ^  it  well ; 

Little  by  little  the  ant  layetTi  by, 

From  tlie  summer' §  abundance,^  tlie  winter" §  supply. 

Minute  by  minute,  so  passeg  the  da\^ ; 
Hour  after  hour  yearg  are  gliding  away. 
The  moments  improve  until  life  l)e  j^ast, 
And,  little  by  little,  grow  wise  to  tlie  last. 


sPxrioN  V. 

I. 

2L    THE   CROOKED   TREE. 

WILLIE  BROWN  had  very  kind  parents,  who 
aimed  to  set  him  a  good  example,  and  to 
bring  him  up  in  tlie  love  and  fear  of  God. 

2.  Instead,'  however,  of  profiting'^  by  tlie  lessong 
he  regei\ed,  he  of^en  -eauged  hi§  parents  mu(5h  iin- 
happiness  by  hi§  naughty"  -eondu-et.  He  wag  idle 
and  disobedient,  did  not  alwayg  speak  the  trufh, 
and  several'  timeg  took  what  wag  not  hig  own. 


*  Sum'mit,  the  highest  point;  ^Profiting,  being  helped   on 
the  top.  or  made  better. 

'Gar'ners;    gatherg   to    keep;  •*  Naught' y,mis'chievous  ;  bad. 

store§  in  a  granary.  '  Sev'er  al,  mHre  than  two,  but 

°  A  bun'  dance;  great  plenty.  not  very  many. 

*  Instead',  in  the  plage  or  room. 
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3.  Hi§  father  wa§  very  anxious '  to  impress  on  hi§ 
mind  tiie  danger  of  formin<i'  sinful  habits,  wliidi 
would  grow  witii  hi§  growfli,  and  strengfhi^n  with 
hifj  strengfli,  until  they  would  bind  him,  ag  with  iron 
diaing.  At  last  he  fhought  of  a  plan  by  Yt'hidh  he 
hoped  to  teacfh  hig  son  tliis  important  lesson. 

I.  In  the  orchard,  not  far  from  IVIr.  Brown'g  house, 
there  wa§  a  young  tree,  so  very  -erwked,  that  he 
had  more  tlian  on(;e  deterjuined  -  to  -C'ut  it  dmvn. 
Close  by  were  some  young  tre<'.s,  whidi  were  remark- 
able^ for  their  straight  and  beautiful  appearance. 


1  Anxious    (Sngk'^us),    degir- 
ous  ;  miK'h  -eonrerned. 

*  De  ter'mined,  de<,ided  ;  fully 


made  up  bi§  mind  ;  re§olved. 

^  Re  mark'a  ble,  wortiiy  of  be- 
ing nr)ti<,'ed. 
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5.  Mr.  BrcHvn  directed  hi§  men  to  take  an  ax,  ^vitil 
some  stakes  and  ropes,  and  go  dwvn  into  tiie  or- 
diard,  to  see  if  tiiey  -eoidd  not  straiglittii  tlie  -erooked 
tree.  He  told  Peter,  the  gardener,  to  go  down  at 
tiie  same  time,  and  pnt  some  more  fas/^^ningg  upon 
tile  pear-tree§.  Hi§  obje-et  in  all  tiiis  wag  to  teadh 
Willie  a  lesson. 

6.  After  tiiey  had  been  gone  a  ^ort  time,  Mr. 
Brwvn  saw  Willie  running  from  tlie  barn  to  tlie 
liwise,  and  lie  -called  to  him — ''Come,  Willie,  my 
boy.  let  us  go  down  to  tiie  ordiard,  and  see  limv 
Peter  and  tlie  men  get  on  witli  tlieir  work  :  we  Shall 
have  time  enough  before  s-chool  beging." 

7.  AVlien  they  arrived  at  the  orchard,  tliey  tirst 
saw  Peter  tying  -eordg  round  the  pear-treeg,  and 
fas/c  ning  them  to  tlie  stakes,  whi(5h  were  driv^^n  into  j 
the  ground  by  tlie  side  of  tlie  tree§.  It  seemg  that 
T\/hen  tliey  were  little  treeg,  they  were  fas/fiied  in 
this  way  near  tlie  ground,  to  keep  them  straight. 

8.  A§  the  treeg  grew  up  tliey  were  fas^'ened  in  tlie 
same  way,  higher  and  higher,  till,  by-and-by,  tliey 
were  strong  and  firm  enough  to  need  no  sudi  stay. 
Some  of  tliem  were  so  mudi  in-clined  to  grow 
•crooked,  tliat  they  had  to  put  three  stakes  down, 
and  f^steia.  tlieni  on  all  sideg  ;  but  by  beginning 
early,  and  keeping  a  -constant^  watdi,  even  tliege 
were  kept  straight, 

9.  "Thege  pear-treeg  seem  to  be  doing  well,  sir," 
said  Peter  :  "we  have  to  train  tliem  up  pretty  ^lose 
to  tlie  stakes  ;  for  it  ig  the  only  way.     They  must 


*  Con'stant.  not  given  to  (<hange  :  steady. 
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be  takrn  near  tiie  gicHiiid,  when  a  bit  of  tnine  will 
hold  tiiem,  and  followed  up  till  tiiey  are  safe. 

10.  Tiiey  went  on  a  little  fiirtlier,  and  tiiere  were 
tile  men  at  work  on  tlie  -erooked  tree.  They  had 
a  long  stake  on  tliis  side,  and  a  sliort  one  on  tliat  ; 
here  a  rope,  and  tliere  anotiier  ;  but  nil  to  no  purpose.^ 
Indeed,  tiiey  were  surprised  to  tliink  tiiat  Mr.  Brmvn 
^lioidd  send  tliem  to  do  sudi  a  piege  of  work, 

11.  When  "Willie  and  hi^  fatlier  -eame  to  tiie 
■erooked  tree,  one  of  tlie  men  wa§  Just  saying  to  tiie 
otlier,  "It  will  never  do:  you  can't  straighten  it, 
and  so  you  may  a§  well  let  it  alone." — "Ah  !  "  said 
Mr.  BroAvn,  "do  you  give  it  up?  Can't  you  bra^e 
it  up  on  one  side,  and  tlien  on  tiie  otirer  ?" 

12.  "Oh  no,  sir,"  said  one  of  tiie  men,  "it  i5  too 
late  to  make  any  tiling-  of  it.  All  tiie  rigging-  of  tiie 
navy'^ -eould  not  make  tiiat  tree  straight." — '*Isee 
it,"  said  Mr.  Brwvn,  "and  yet  a  bit  of  twine,  ap- 
plied in  seagon,  would  have  made  it  a§  straight  ag 
tiie  pear-treeg.     Well,  men,  go  to  your  mowing." 

13.  "I  did  not  expe-et  tiiem  to  do  any  filing  witii 
that  tree,  my  son,''  said  Mr.  Bimvn.  turning  to  hig 
little  boy.  "but  I  wanted  to  teach  you  a  lesson.  You 
are  nwv  a  little  twig.  Your  motiier  and  I  want  you 
to  be-eome  a  straight,  tall,  and  useful  tree.  Our  ^om- 
mandg  and  prohibitions  '  are  tiie  little  -eord§  of  twine 
tiiat  we  tie  around  you  to  gird^  you  uj). 

'  Pur'pose,    the    end    or    aim  of  war  belonging  to  a  ruler   or 

■whicli   i§  sought.  a  jx-ople. 

■•'  Rig'ging,  tackle  ;    the   ropes  *  Pro  hi  bi'  tion,   an    order    or 

u§c(l  to  hold  the  masts,  work  the  c^ar4:e  to  hinder  some  a-etion. 

sail§.  etc.,  of  a  ship.  Gird   (gerdi,  to    inclose;     to 

*  NS'vy,  the  whole  of  the  shii)s  make  fast. 
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llf..  "Pri^on^'  and  Penitentuirie§~  are  the  ropes 
and  diaing  upon  -crooked  treeg,  wliidi  were  not 
guided  widely  when  tiiey  were  twig-§.  If  not  kept 
straight  now,  you  gertainly  will  not  be  likely  to  grow 
straight  by-and-by.  If  you  form  evil  habits  now, 
tiiey  will  soon  be-eonie  too  strong'  to  break. 

15.  "  If,  While  you  are  a  green  and  tender  sprout,* 
we  -ean  not  guide  you,  we  surely  -ean  not  expe-et  to 
do  it  w^en  you  be-eome  a  strong  and  sturdy^  tree. 
But  if  we  do  all  we  -ean  to  guide  you  in  the  right 
way  now.,  we  may  hope  that  When  you  will  have 
grown  old,  you  will  not  depart  from  it." 

II. 
22.   A  WISH. 

OH  to  have  dwelt  in  Beflilehem 
When  tlie  star  of  our  Lord  ^hone  bright ; 
To  have  Weltered  the  holy  wandererg 

On  that  blessed  Christmas  night ; 
To  have  kissed  tiie  tender,  way-woin  feet 

Of  the  Motlier  undefiled. 
And,  witli  reverent  wonder  and  deep  delight, 
To  have  tended  ttie  Holy  Cliild  ! 

2.  Hu^  !  su(5h  a  glory  wag  not  for  thee, 
But  that  -eare  may  still  be  tliine  ; 
For  are  there  not  little  oneg  still  to  aid. 
For  the  sake  of  tlie  Child  Divine  ? 


'Prison  (priz'n),  a  house   for  ^ut  up  and  made  to  work, 

the  safe  keeping  of  persong  who  ^  Sprout  (sprout),  the  ^oot,  or 

break  the  law  ;  a  jail.  young  brandh  of  a  plant. 

2  Penitentiary   (pen  i  ten'  ^ii-  *  Sturdy    (stur'di),    noted    for 

ri),  a   house  Where   the   bad   are  strengtli  or  for^e  ;  stout. 
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Are  there  no  wandering  pilgrimg  now 

To  tliy  heart  and  home  to  take  '. 
And  are  there  no  motiierg  who^e  weary  hearts 

You  -ean  -eonifort  for  Mary'g  sake  i 

Oh  to  have  Ivnelt  at  Jegus'  feet, 

To  have  learned  Hi§  heavenly  lore,' 
And  lis/ened  tlie  gentle  lessong  He  taught 

On  mountain,  and  sea,  and  Shore  I 
While  tile  rich  and  tlie  haughty  l\new  Him  not 

To  have  meekly  done  Hi§  will ! — 
Hutih  !  for  tiie  worldly  reje-et  Him  yet — 

You  -ean  serve  and  love  Him  still. 

Oh  to  have  solaged-  that  weeping  one 

Whom  the  righteous  dared  despite. 
To  liave  tenderly  bound  up  her  s-eattered  hair 

And  have  dried  her  tearful  eyeg  ! 
Husli  I  tliere  are  brok«^n  hearts  to  soothe, 

And  penitent '  tears  to  dry, 
Wliile  Magdalen  prayg  for  you  and  them 

From  her  home  in  the  starry  sky. 

Oh  to  have  followed  the  mournful  way 

Of  thoge  faithful  few  forlorn. 
And — grape  beyond  even  an  angel'. s  hope — 

The  ei6ss  for  our  Lord  have  borne  I 
To  have  ^ared  Ili^  tender  Motiier'tj  grief, 

To  have  wept  at  Mary'g  side. 
To  have  lived  a§  a  dhild  in  her  home,  and  then 

In  her  loving  -eare  have  died  ! 


'  Ldre,  What  i§  taught ;  lessong.  '  Pen'i  tent,  suffering  pain  or 

*  Sbl'aced,  dheered  ;  -edrnforted.      sorrow  on  a-e€Ount  of  siu. 
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6.  Hu^li !  and  witii  reverent  sorrow,  still 

Mary's  great  angui^  ^are. 
And  learn,  for  tiie  sake  of  her  Son  Divine, 

Tiiy  -eross,  like  Hig  to  bear. 
Tiie  s6rrow§  WliicHi  weigh  on  thy  soul,  unite 

Witli  thoge  Whidi  thy  Lord  hath  borne, 
And  Mary  will  -eomfort  tiiy  dyiiig  hour 

Nor  leave  iiiy  soul  forlorn. 

III. 
23.  GEORGE   WHITE'S   TE^'  DOLLARS. 

PART    FIRST. 

GEORGE  WHITE  had  been  (bin)  saving  hi§ 
spending  money  for  a  long  time  ;  in  fa-et,  ever 
sinye  hig  un-ele  had  given  him  a  beautiful  little  iron 
safe,  made  just  like  tiioge  in  hig  father"' §  offige. 

2.  One  morning  he  opened  hi§  treasure,  and  on 
-counting  it  over,  he  found  he  had  the  large  sum  of 
ten  dollarg.  ''  Nmv,"  he  said,  ''I  -ean  buy  any  tiling 
I  want !     I  must  speak  to  papa  about  it." 

3.  It  wag  winter,  and  "tlie  ground  wag  -covered  witli 
iye  and  snow,  so  tliat  whenever  Ueorge  Avent  out  of 
doorg  hig  mother  wag  -careful  to  see  him  well  wrapped 
up.  He  loved  to  stay  out  in  tiie  open  air  rather  than 
in  tlie  warm  house,  ag  hig  rogy  cfheeks  and  bright 
eyeg  plainly  ^owed. 

-4.  He  wag  very  fond  of  skating  and  roasting,  but 
he  had  lost  one  of  hig  skates  and  hig  sled  wag  broken. 
So  tliat  evening,  ag  they  sat  around  the  tea-table,  he 
said  :  "Papa,  may  I  spend  my  ten  dollarg  for  a  new 
sled  and  a  pair  of  skates?" 
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o.  Hi§  fa  tiler  replied,  "Tiie  niuiiey  i^  your^,  my 
son  ;  you  may  si)eud  it  a§  you  please  ;  but  to-morrow 
morning  I  am  going  some  distan(;e  dmvn  in  tiie  ^ity, 
and  intended '  taking  you." — "  0  papa,  I  ^ould  like 
tiiatl" — "Tiien  you  must  not  buy  your  sled  and 
skates  until  wir  return/' 

6'.  George  willingly  -eonsented  ;^  but  tie  -eould  not 
understand  why  hit^  fatiier  ^ould  wi^  liim  to  wait 
until  tiiey  returned,  wTien  lie  -eould  so  eagily  make 
lii^  purchase;^  on  tiie  way. 

7.  Tiie  next  day  George  prepared  to  a-e-eompany  ^ 
lii5  fatiier ;  and  wliile  hi;j  motiier  handed  him  lii§ 
over-eoat  and  fur  €'ap,  and  wrapped  a  warm  -eomforter 
around  hi^  neck,  he  wa§  flunking  of  tiie  fun  he 
would  have  witii  hi§  new  sled.  ' 

8.  '•  AViien  I  am  -eoasting,"  ^  he  said  to  himself,  "I 
will  lend  my  skates  to  Andrew  O'Connor,  and  when 
I  am  skating,  I  will  lend  him  my  sled."  Now  An- 
drew O'Connor  was  niucli  ])ooi'ertiian  George  Wliite, 
and  hi^  widowed  motiier  -eould  hardly  afford  to  buy 
him  toy§  so  exi)ensive.  George's  resolution,  tiiere- 
fore,  proved  he  had  a  kind  heart. 

9.  By  tills  time  hig  fatiier  wa^  ready  for  tiie  walk, 
and  taking  George's  hand,  tiiey  waved  a  smiling 
good-bye  !  "God  bless  tiie  boy,"  said  tiie  motiier, 
"and  grant  tiiat  tiie  lesson  he  i§  about  to  learn,  nuiy 
benetit  him  tlu'ough  life." 

10.  George  and  his  f'ltiier  walked  on,  passing  tiie 
splendid  hmises  of  tiie  ridi,  and  tiie  large  stores 

'  In  tend'ed,  lut'ant.  an  associate  or  a  -fonipanion. 

^  Con  sent'ed,  agreed.  ^  Coast'ing  the  sport  of  sliding 

3  Ac  com'pa  ny  to  go  with  a§      d(>^vu  a  hill-side  on  sled§  in  winter. 
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Wherein  are  to  be  found  all  fliingg  rare  and  -eostly  for 
tiio§e  who  have  money  to  buy  them.  Presently  they 
rea(5hed  a  large  toy-store,  where,  suspended'  in  the 
window,  wa§  a  handsome  sled. 

IV. 
24.   GEORGE   WHITE'S  TEJY  DOLLARS. 

PART    SECOND. 

SNOW-BIRD,  the  name  of  the  sled,  wa§  on  the 
seat,  and  tiie  sled  itself  wa§  Y)ainted  red  and 
White.  ' '  0  papa  ! ' '  said  George,  ' '  here  i§  j  ust  AAiiat  I 
want.  Let  us  go  in  and  get  it." — "  Wait,  my  son," 
said  Mr.  White,  "until  we -eome  back." 

^,  They  walked  a  little  ftirtlier,  and  then  leaviiig 
tie  bright,  gay  avenue,-  turned  into  a  narrow,  -erooked 
street,  on  either^  side  of  Whidi  were  small,  dirty,  and 
miserable  dwelling^,  witii  here  and  tliere  a  tall  tene- 
ment.^ Before  one  of  tlie  small  hou^eg,  Mr.  White 
paused,  made  a  fpw  inqni'rieg,^  and  entered. 

S.  George,  still  holding  hi§  fatlier'g  hand,  went 
slowly  up  tlie  broken  stair-ease.  On  tlie  upper  floor, 
they  turned,  and  knocked  at  a  door  near  the  end  of 
tile  hall.  A  faint  voige  from  witiiin  said,  ' '  Come  in," 
and  they  stepped  into  the  room.  The  sight  that  met 
their  gaze  would  have  mo^■ed  a  harder  heart  tlian 
little  George' §. 

If..  In  one  -eomer,  on  a  bed  of  straw,  lay  a  man 
feeble  and  wasted  witli  sickness.     Four  little  lialf- 

'  Sus  pend'ed,  hung  up.  ^  Ten'e  ment,  a  dwelling-house ; 

"  Av'e  nue,  a  wide  street.  a  house  hired  out  to  poor  persong. 

3  El'  ther,  one   or    the  other  ;  '"  In  qui'ry,  a  question  ;  a  seek- 

eacHi  of  two.  ing  for  information. 
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•eloriied  children,  witii  wan/  sickly  fugeg,  were  trying 
to  play  in  another  -eorner  of  the  room,  and  weeping 
by  the  sick  man"§  bed  sat  a  pale  and  slender  woman. 

5.  George" 5  fatiier  spoke  to  her,  and  from  her  lips 
heard  a  sad  tale  of  poverty  and  distress.  A  friend 
of  hi§,  bel5nging  to  the  wortiiy  "Conference  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,''  who^e  obje-et  i^  to  visit  the  sick  in 
their  home^,  had  already  told  Mr.  White  of  tiiis  suffer- 
ing family,  and  he  had  €'ome  to  relieve  their  migery  and 
to  see  for  himse^f  what  wore  their  most  urgent  needg. 

6.  He  determined  to  send  a  do-ctor  at  on(;e.  George 
stole  np  to  hi§  father's  side  and  whispered,  ''O  papa ! 

'  Wan  (won),  pale  ;  sickly  of  Idbk. 
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give  them  my  ten  dollar^  ! ''  AVlieii  tiiey  had  left  the 
house,  Mr.  AVhite  said,  "Are  you  Avilling,  George, 
to  give  up  your  sled  and  skates  foi'  the  w\\o\q  winter, 
and  spend  the  money  for  this  poor  family  V 

7.  "'Yes,''  said  George,  "I  am  not  only  willing, 
but  I  want  to  do  it  witli  all  my  heart." — ''Very  well, 
tlien,  my  son,  you  ^all  buy  meat,  and  bread,  and 
milk,  and  -elotiiing-  for  tlie  children,  and  I  will  take 
-eare  of  their  jmrents."  In  the  poor  room  tiiat  night 
were  light,  and  fire,  and  food,  and  on  tlie  pale 
motiier  §  fage,  a  happy  smile. 

8.  Do  you  not  tliink,  dear  children,  that  George 
wag  happier  after  having  done  tiiis  good  deed  than 
if  he  had  bought  the  han^^somest  sled  and  skates  in 
the  w^orld  ?     Follow  hi§  example  and  see. 


f 


SECTION    VI. 

I. 

2i^.  THE  BLLXD  BROTHER. 

IT  wa§  a  blessed  summer  day  ; 
The  liower§  bloomed,  the  air  wa§  mild  ; 
The  little  birdg  poured  forth  their  lay. 
And  every  thing  in  nature  smiled. 

In  pleagant  thought  I  wandered  on 
Beneath  ^  the  deep  wood'  §  ample  ^  ^ade, 

Till  suddenly  I  -eame  upon 
Two  diildren  that  had  hither  strayed. 


'  Be  neath',     lower     in   plaqe,  -  Am'  pie  great  in  size  ;  wide  ; 

rank,  or  worfh  ;  under.  fully  enough. 
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3.  Just  at  an  ag^d  birdi-tree'g  foot, 
A  little  boy  and  girl  re-elined  ;  ^ 
Hi5  hand  in  lier^  ^lie  kindly  ])nt: 
And  then  I  saw  tiie  boy  wa§  blind  ! 

^.   "-Dear  Mary,"  said  tlie  p(5or  blind  boy, 
''Tiiat  little  bird  siitgg  very  long  ; 
Say,  do  you  see  him  in  hi§  joy  ? 
And  i§  he. pretty-  ag  hi^  s6ng?" 

5.   "Yes,  Edward,  yes,"  replied  tiie  maid, 
"I  see  tile  ))ird  on  yonder  tree/' 
The  poor  boy  sighed,  and  gentlj'  said, 
''Sister,  T  wi^  tiiat  I  eonld  see. 


1  Re  clined',  leaned  ;  rested. 


-  Pretty  (prit'ti). 
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6.  "  Yet  I  the  fragrant  flower  can  smell, 

And  I  can  feel  tlie  green  leaf's  ^hade ; 
And  I  can  hear  tlie  notes  that  swell 
From  these  dear  birds  that  God  has  made. 

7.  "  So,  sister,  God  is  kind  to  me, 

Though  sight,  alas  !  ^  He  has  not  given. 
But  tell  me.  are  there  any  blind 
Among  the  (Children  up  in  heaven  ?" 

8.  "No,  dearest  Edward,  there  all  see  ! 

But  Wherefore  ^  ask  a  thing  so  odd  ? " — 
"O  !  Mary,  He's  so  good  to  me, 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  look  at  God." 

9.  Ere^  long  digeage  its  hand  had  laid 

On  tliat  dear  boy,  so  meek  and  mild  ; 
His  widowed  motlier  wept  and  prayed 
That  God  would  spare  her  sightless  dhild. 

10.  He  felt  tlie  warm  tears  on  his  face, 

And  said,  "Oh  !  never  weep  for  me : 
I'm  going  to  a  bright,  bright  place, 
Where,  Mary  says.,  I  God  ^all  see. 

11.  "And  tliere  you'll  come,  dear  Mary,  too  ; 

And,  motlier,  When  you  get  up  tliere. 
Tell  Edward,  motlier,  tliat  'tis  you — 
You  know  I  never  saw  you  here." 

12.  He  spoke  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled, 

Until  tlie  final  blow  was  given. 
When  God  took  up  that  poor  blind  dhild, 
And  opened  first  his  eyes  in  heaven. 

'  Alas  (a  las'),  a  word  u§ed  to         "  Wherefore     (Whar'  for),     for 
^ow  sorrow,  grief,  pity,  or  fear     AVliat  or  Whic^  rea§on. 
of  evil.  2  Ere  (ar),  sooner  tiian  ;  before. 
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11. 

26.   A   ROLAJ^D  FOR  AjY  OLIVER. 

*'    A      ROLAND  for  an  Oliver  ! "'  Shouted  Paul,  a§ 

/^  he  ran  hastily  into  the  room  Where  hi§  motiier 
and  sister  were,  and  put  hi^  own  pretty  red  apple 
into  one  of  hi§  sister  ^  hand.^,  at  the  same  time  taking 
from  the  other  the  ripe  golden  pippin  ^e  held. 

2.  "  But  what  /.5-  a  Roland,  and  what  i^  an  Olivei"  ? " 
said  Jiilia,  showing  no  disturban^'e  at  her  sudden 
exchange  of  property  witii  her  brotiier. — "Oh  !  it 
mean§  an  even  bargain,"  replied  Paul. 

S.  *'  There  i§  an  old  story  and  a  very  pretty  one," 
said  their  motiier,  "which  gave  rise  to  your  proverb, 
Paul."' — "  O  motiier,  tell  us  !  "  ex-elaimed  bofh  Chil- 
dren eagerly.  And  witii  a  smile  at  their  earnest 
fageg,  ^e  immediately  ^omi^lied. 

Jf.  "  There  lived,  in  the  year  772,  a  king  who  niled 
over  France  and  a  large  part  of  Europe.  He  wa§ 
a  great  warrior,  a  great  ruler,  and,  best  of  all,  a  most 
devout  Christian.  He  had  a  special  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  alwayg  wore  around  hi§  neck 
a  little  silver  image  of  her,  even  requesting,  out  of  love 
to  her,  that  this  image  i^hould  ])e  buried  witii  him. 

5.  "He  so  surpassed  all  other  rulerg  of  hi§  time 
that  he  wa^j  -called  Charlemagne, '  or  Oliarleg  the  Great. 
Among  tlie  princ/e^  who  ruled  over  t^ie  different 
states  of  Europe,  and  who  were  subje-et  to  the  great 
kingCharleg,  wag  one  -called  CTuerin,^  lord  of  Vien'na. 

6.  "He  wag  a  brave  and  noble  ruler,  but  quick- 
tempered ;  and  having  quarreled  with  the  king,  re- 

*  Charlemagne  (iftar^e  man).  '  Guerin  (ga  rang')- 
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f  u§ed  to  obey  him.  So  Cliaiieg  «olle-eted  hi§  armie§, 
marcTied  on  to  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  Vien'na,  now 
tlie  beautiful  -eapital  of  Austria. 

7.  '  *  At  lengfli,  after  two  montlis  had  passed  away 
witiiout  any  decided  advantage  to  eitlier  party,  the 
king  and  Guerin  agreed  to  settle  tlieir  dispute  by 
a  'single  ■eombat.'  A  knight^  from  ea(5h  side  wa§ 
dhogen  by  lot,  to  fight  together  in  sight  of  both  armieg, 
and  he  who  -eonquered  gained  tlie  vi-etory  for  hi§ 
side,  without  more  fighting. 

8.  ""It  happened  in  this  instance  tiiat  the  two 
dhampiong-  were  Oliver,  the  youngest  grandson  of 
Gnerin,  and  the  famous  warrior,  Roland.  An  I.siand 
in  tlie  Rhone  ^  wag  sele-eted  for  the  -eombat,  and  the 
armieg  ranged  themselveg  on  the  oppogite  ^oreg. 
The  knights  were  on  horseback  and  armed  with 
lan^eg.  At  tlie  first  onset,  bofli  langeg  were  broken. 
Then  they  dismcmnted  and  drew  their  szcordg. 

9.  "For  two  long  hourg  did  thege  powerful,  rego- 
lute  warriorg  handle  tiieir  bright  weapong,^  neitlier 
obtaining  tlie  least  advantage.  At  last,  Roland 
struck  vdth  great  forge  on  Oliver' g  ^ield,  pierging  it 
so  deeply  tiat  he  -eould  not  withdraw  hig  s?^56rd.  At 
the  same  moment  Oliver  flirust  hig  sword  witli  sudi 
strengfli  against  Roland' g  armor  tiiat  it  snapped  at 
the  handle  and  fell  ^la^ing  to  tlie  ground. 

10.  Both  knights,  now  digarmed,  ru^ed  to- 
gether, eacfh  one  trying  to  overthrow  the  other.  In 
tJie  struggle  their  helmets  be-eame  unfas/(?ned,  and 

'  Knight,   a   name   applied    to  ^  Rhone  (ron),  a  large  river  of 

8oldier§  of  rank.  EuropeWkidhri§e§  in  Switzerland. 

'2  Cham'pi  on,  one  who  figlits  ^  Weap'  on,  any  fhing  u§ed  to 

for,  or  in  plage  of,  another.  fight  with. 
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for  tile  lirst  time  tiiey  saw  eadi  other' §  fage.  One  mo- 
ment they  paused  surprised,  and  tiien  embraced  witii 
joyful  hearts  ;  for  tiiey  liad  been,  in  tlie  past,  -eom- 
panion^  in  many  a  brave  deed,  and  devoted  friendg. 

11.  '' '  I  am  conquered  ! '  said  Rohmd.  *  I  yield  ! ' 
ex-elaimed  Oliver.  The  people  on  tiie  ^ore  saw  the 
knights  standing  hand  in  liand,  and  knew  tiie  battle 
wtii^  at  an  end.  From  that  licRir,  Charleg  -eounted 
Guerin  and  hi§  brave  family  among  liig  most  faitlif ul 
friendg  and  servants.  This  incident  gave  rise  to  tiie 
proverb  of  'A  Roland  for  an  Oliver.'  " 

12.  '  ^  That  i§  a  mudh  nobler  origin  of  my  proverb, ' ' 
said  Paul,  "'than  I  ever  tliought  of." — "Yes,  in- 
deed I "  ex-elaimed  Jiilia,  "something  better  than 
^  an  even  bargain.'  " 

III. 

27.   MY  SISTER. 

WHO  at  my  side  wa§  ever  near  ? 
AVho  wag  my  playmate  many  a  year  ? 
Who  loved  me  witli  a  love  sincere  ? 

My  Sister  ! 

^.  Who  took  me  gently  by  the  hand, 
And  led  me  tlirough  tiie  summer  land, 
By  f5rest,  held,  and  sea-s'^hore  sand  ? 

My  Sister ! 

3.  Who  taught  me  Ikhv  to  name  eadh  flower, 
That  growg  in  lane  and  gardni  bower, 
Telling  of  06(1' g  almighty'  power  ? 

Mv  Sister ! 


Al  might' y J  having  all  power. 
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Jf,.  Who  ^owed  me  Robin  witli  tlie  rest, 
The  -erimgon '  featliers  on  his  breast, 
The  blackbird  in  his  dark  coat  drest  ? 

My  Sister  I 

5.  Who  pointed  out  tlie  lark  on  Jiigh, 
A  little  speck  wnio  tlie  eye, 
FiUiiig  with  melody  -  the  sky  ? 

My  Sister ! 

6.  Who  led  me  by  tlie  bright,  clear  stream, 
And  in  t4ie  sunsTiine's  gold<?n  beam, 
Showed  me  the  fishes  dart  and  gleam  ? 

My  Sister ! 

7.  Who,  as  we  wandered  by  tlie  sea. 

And  heard  the  wild  waves  in  their  glee. 
Gathered  suCh  pretty  things  for  me  ? 

My  Sister ! 

8.  Who  held  the  ^ell  unto  my  ear. 
Until,  in  fancy,  ^  I  coiild  hear 
The  sound  of  waters  rushing  near  ? 

My  Sister ! 

9.  Who,  -vdien  the  wind  of  winter  blew. 
And  round  tlie  fire  our  seats  we  drew. 
Read  to  me  stories  g(5bd  and  true  ? 

My  Sister ! 

10.  Who  joined  witli  me  eadi  day  in  prayer, 
To  tliank  God  for  his  loving  care  ; 
Who  in  my  hymns  of  praise  would  s^are  ? 

My  Sister ! 


'  Crimson  (krim'zn),  of  a  deep         ^  Fan'cy,  the  gift  or  means  by 
red  color  \vTii(fh  a  picture  of  any  fhing  is 

-  Mere  dy,  sweet  singing.  formed  in  the  mind. 
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11.  Who,  vfhen  the  sound  of  matin  bell, 
Upon  tile  ear  so  sweetly  fell, 

Walked  with  me  diurdiward  down  the  dell? 

My  Sister ! 

12.  When  sometime^  sick  I  lay  in  bed, 
Who  laid  her  head  against  my  head, 
And  of  God'g  power  and  goodness  read  \ 

My  Sister ! 

13.  And  while  in  sickness  IJius  I  lay, 
Who  helped  to  nurse  me  day  by  day. 
And  at  my  bedside  6ft  would  pray  \ 

;My  Sister ! 
/^.  So  I  ^all  never  Qease  to  pray, 

Our  Tjord  and  Hi5  dear  Motlier  may 
Watch  and  prote-et,  by  night  and  day, 

My  Sister ! 
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SECTION   VII. 

I. 

28.   EVE^YLYG  HYM.Y, 

HOLY  MARY  !  prayer  and  mii§i-e 
Meet  in  love  on  eartli  and  sea  : 
Nmv,  sweet  Motiier  I  may  the  weary 
O'er  tile  wide  world  turn  to  tiiee  ! 

2.  From  th.e  mde  and  restless  watei^, 

Hear  tlie  sailor' §  liynm  ari§e  ! 
From  hi§  watdh-fire  midst  tiie  mountaing, 
Lo  I  to  tiiee  tiie  ^epherd  -erieg  ! 

3.  Y^et,  While  tiiiis  full  hearts  find  voigeg, 

If  o'erburdened  soulg  tiiere  be, 
Dark  and  silent  in  their  angui^, 
Aid  thoge  -eaptiveg  !  set  them  free  ! 

4.  Tou(ih  them,  every  fount  unsealing, 

^Vhere  the  frozen  tearg  lie  deep  ; 
Thou,  the  Motiier  of  all  sorrow;^. 
Aid,  oh  !  aid  to  pray  and  weep  ! 

II. 
29.    THE   PASSIOjY  PLAY. 

ONCE  on  a  time,  hundred^  of  yearg  before  you 
were  born,  deep  amongst  the  high  mountaing, 
lay  a  little  German  village.  The  people  who  lived 
there  were  very  happy  and  -eontented.  They  were 
so  far  away  from  large  gitieg  that  they  were  kept 
pure  and  good — the  river  Ammer,  flowing  through 
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tile  quiet  valley,  wag  all  tiiat  «ame  to  tiiem  from  the 
wide,  wide  world  beyond. 

2.  But  tile  murmur  of  tiie  river,  a§  it  ran,  did  not 
disturb  tiie  peaceful  home§.  Where  every  one,  even 
little  diildren,  earned  tiieir  br(rtvn  bread  by  -earving 
wood«i  toytj  and  imageg. 

3.  But  one  day  a  sad  sickness  -eame,  and  whoever 
had  it,  died  in  a  few  hoiirg.  In  tiieir  migery  and 
despjiir  they  wrung-  tiieir  handg,  and  -eried.  "Who 
■ean  help  us  'I  "  and  tliere  seemed  no  hope. 

J^.  But  the  old  village  priest  who  had  -eared  for 
and  loved  hig  people  all  liig  life,  stretdied  hi§  handg 
toward  heaven,  and  -eried,  "There  ig  an  Almiglity 
Fatiier  above  us,  let  us  ask  Hig  help." 

5.  They  all  knelt  and  made  a  vmv '  tiiat  if  God 
would  remove  the  terrible  sickness  from  tliem,  they 
would,  with  Hig  blessing,  repregent  every  ten  yearg, 
tJie  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jegus  Christ.     " 

6.  God  answered  tiieir  prayer,  and  health  and  hap- 
piness returned  again  to  tiieir  little  homeg.  So  they 
rememl)ered  their  vow ;  and  to  this  day  their  (Chil- 
dren'g  children  keep  tiie  promise  made  ageg  ago, 
and  a-et  tiie  life  and  death  of  our  Saviour  before 
-ermvdg  of  people  who  gather  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  see  the  sabred  performance. 

7.  God  hag  blessed  them,  and  -eauged  great  good 
to  be  done  flirough  tiiem  ;  for  many,  who  -came  to 
the  pla<;e  from  -euriosity,  when  they  saw  the  life  of 
our  L(jrd  so  devmitly  portrayed-  by  the  simple 
peagants,  listened  with  awe,  and  bowed  their  headg 


'  Vow,  a  solemn  promise  to  God.         '^  Por  trayed',  repregented. 
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and   wept  to  see  how  Christ  had  loved  tiiem  and! 
suffered  for  them. 

8.  The  peasants  dhooge  among  themselveg  whoi 
^all  take  eadi  part,  A  noble,  beautiful  man  wa^l 
diogen  for  "Christ,"  and  sudi  a  lovely,  modest  J 
peagant  girl  foi'  Hig  Motlier  Mary.  Nearly  every 
one  had  some  -€'hara-eter  from  tlie  Bible.  I  wi^  youl 
■eould  know,  a§  I  did,  how  devout  tiiey  were,  and] 
how  sa-ered  tliey  felt  it,  to  a-et  tlie  life  of  Jegus. 

9.  Before  they  began  to  a-et,  tiiey  would  all  meet! 
in  the  old  diurdh,  and  ask  God'g  blessing  and  help  ;|| 
then  -eannon  were  fired,  and  tiie  pilgrimg  and  stran 
gerg  gathered  in  the  village  and  walked  to  tlie  large 
6p(^n  theatre,  built  witliout  a  roof,  and  having  noth- 
ing above  but  the  blue  sky. 

10.  When  all  were  assembled,  a  procession  of 
young  girlg  and  boyg,  dressed  ag  guardian  angelg, 
with  gold(=n  -erowng  and  floating  hair,  -eame  slowly 
on  the  stage.  Their  sweet  young  voices  fell  softly  on 
the  morning  air  a§  they  sang  sadly,  of  how  man  had 
sinned  T^en  God  first  made  tiie  beautiful  world  ; 
tiien  telling  us  tliat  we  were  going  to  see  a  pi-eture 
of  the  angel  driving  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  they  moved  slowly  to  one  side,  and  the 
eurtain  ro§e.  1 

11.  There  were  tiie  garden  and  the  angel  with  the , 
flaming  s^cord  driving  Adam  and  Eve,  who  were 
looking  sadly  back  toward  the  beautiful  Eden  from 
"vVhi(5h  they  were  being  driven.  But  tiie  -e/^orus  of 
guardian  angelg  -eloged  around  tiie  pi-eture,  and  began 
to  sing  of  One  who  wa§  to  -eome.  "  Take  comfort,'* 
they  sang,  and  disappeared. 
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12.  Tiien,  a§  the  last  notes  died  away,  faint  -erieg 
f  joy  were  heard,  whicfh  gi-ew  loiider  and  louder,  till 
way  in  the  distauye  appeared  tlie  streets  of  Jeru- 
aleni,  and  a  multitude,  leading  an  ass,  and  bowing, 
Qd  praying  to  Him  who  sat  upon  it.  Cliildren  -east 
mver§,  and  branches  dmvn,  -erying,  ''Hoganna  in  tiie 
ighest  I ''  old  men  fell  dmvn  before  Him, 

IS.  It  would  take  me  too  long  to  tell  you  of  all  I 
aw  that  day — how  scene  after  scene  from  the  Holy 
l-eriptureg  passed  before  me.  The  last  one  yon  all 
[now — ''tile  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ." 
'  IJt.  AVe  heard  tlie  sound  of  tiie  -eTuel  nailg  pierging 
Ii§  hand§,  and  lis^^ned  to  tho^e  loving  wordg, 
'  Father  forgive  them,  for  tJiey  know  not  what  they 
0  .'■''  I  -ean  never  forget  it ;  and  our  hearts  were 
if  ted  in  prayer,  while  peoyjle  sobbed  and  wept 
round  us. 

HI. 
SO.   DREAM  OF  LITTLE   CHRISTEL. 

SLOWLY  forth  from  the  village  diiirdi— 
The   voige   of  the  -e/^oristerg  huished  over- 
head— 
Came  little  Christel.     She  panged  in  tlie  porCh, 
Pondering  what  the  Father  had  said. 


"  Even  the  youngest,  humblest  eJiild 
Something  may  do  to  please  our  Lord ; 

Nmv,  what,"  flioiight  ?(he,  and  hiilf-sadly  smiled^ 
"  Can  I,  so  little  and  poor,  afford  ? — 

"  Never,  7iever  a  day  should  pass. 

Without  some  kindtiess,  kindly  shown. 
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The  Father  said"— Then  dmvn  to  the  grass 
A  skylark  dropped,  like  a  brown-wiuged  ston<' 

^,  "  Well,  a  day  is  before  me  now  ; 

Yet,  Tv^hat,"  thought  She,  "can  I  do,  if  I  try  ? 
If  an  angel  of  God  would  Show  me  ho^^ ! 
But  silly  am  I,  and  the  hours  tliey  fly.' 

o.  Then  tlie  lark  sprang  singing  iip  from  tlie  sod. 
And  the  maiden  thought,  as  he  rose  to  th 
blue, 
"  He  says  he  will  carry  my  prayer  to  God  ; 
But  who  would  have  thought  the  little  larlj 
knew  V 

6.  Now  She  entered  tlie  village  street, 

Witli  book  in  hand  and  fa^e  demure, 
And  soon  ^e  came,  witli  sober  feet, 
To  a  crying  babe  at  a  cottage  door. 

7.  It  wept  at  a  windmill  tliat  Avould  not  move. 

It  puffed  witli  its  round  red  dieeks  in  vain. 
One  sail  stuck  fast  in  a  puzzling  groove. 
And  baby' s  breafli  could  not  stir  it  again. 

S.  So  baby  beat  tlie  sail  and  cried, 

AVhile  no  pne  came  from  tlie  cottage  door ; 
But  little  Christel  knelt  dwvn  by  its  side. 
And  set  the  windmill  going  once  more. 

9.  Then  babe  wa§  pleased,  and  the  little  girl 

Was  glad  when  ^e  heard  it  laugh  and  crow ; 
Thinldng,   "Happy  windmill,  that  has  but  tc 
Whirl, 
To  please  the  pretty  young  creature  so  ! " 
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U.  No  fhoiiglit  of  herself  wa^j  in  lier  liead, 

A5  i<he  passed  out  at  tliG  end  of  tiie  street, 
And.  -eame  to  a  roge-tree  tall  and  red, 

Drooping  and  faint  witli  tiie  summer  heat. 

7.  She  ran  to  a  brcwk  tiiat  wag  flowing  by, 

She  made  of  her  two  handg  a  ni(;e  round  -eup. 
And  waslied  tiie  r(7()ts  of  tlie  roge-tree  high, 
Till  it  lifted  its  languid  blossomg  up.  ' 
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12.  ''  O  happy  brook ! "'  fhoaght  little  Christel, 

"You  have   done   some   good  tills  summer' 
day. 
You  have  made  tiie  llwverg  look  f  re^  and  well ! 
Then  ^le  ro§e  and  went  on  her  way. 

IS.  But  ^e  saw,  a§  ^e  walked  by  the  side  of  til 
brook, 

Some   great  rough    stoneg   that   troubled  it 
-eourse, 

And  the  gurgling  water  seemed  to  say,  "Looki 
I  struggle,  and  tumble,  and  murmur  hoarse  !  | 

lit-.   "  How  thege  stoneg  obstru-et  my  road  ! 
Hwv  I  wi^  tliey  were  off  and  gone ! 
Then  I  would  flow  a§  onge  I  flowed. 
Singing  in  silvery  undertone." 


15.  Then  little  Christdl,  a§  light  a§  a  bird, 

Put  off  the  ^oe§  from  her  young  White  feet 
She  raove§  two  stoneg,  ^e  -eomeg  to  the  third, 
The  brook  already   singg,   "Thanks!   sweetl 
sweet ! " 

16.  Oh  then  She  hear§  the  lark  in  tiie  skie§, 

And  fhinks,  "  What  i§  it  to  God  he  say§  ?" 
She  looks  at  the  brook,  with  smiling  eyeg. 
And  goeg  to  her  home  with  a  happy  fa^e. 

17.  She  helped  her  mother  till  all  wag  done 

In  house  and  field,  that  -ealled  for  aid  ; 
Then  at  the  door,  near  get  of  sun, 
Aweary,  down  in  the  pordi  ^e  laid. 
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'S.  Tiiere  little  Christel  siTcm  slept,  and  dreamed 

That  in  tiie  bid()k  s^ie  had  falk^n  and  dicwned  ; 
And  yet  ^e  saw,  although  dead  ^e  seemed, 
And  fhonght  f^he  heard  every  word  and  scHind. 


Within  the  -eoffin  her  form  they  laid. 

And  wliispered  softly,  "  TJiis  is  the  room,'" 

Then  -eloijed  tiie  fdiutterg,  and  midst  tiie  sliade, 
They  kindle  the  genser'g  sweet  perfume  ! 
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20.  Three  at  tiie  right  and  fhree  at  tiie  left, 

Two  at  tiie  feet,  and  two  at  tlie  head, 
The  taperg  burn.     The  friend  §  bereft 
Have  -fried  till  tiieir  eye§  are  swollen  and  red 

21.  Then  a  little  stream  -erept  into  tiie  plage, 

And  rippled  up  to  the  -eoffin'g  side, 
And  touched  the  -eorpse  on  its  pale,  round  fage, 
And  kissed  tiie  eye^  till  tiiey  trembled  wide: 

22.  Saying,  "  I  am  a  river  of  ]oj  from  heav^^. 

You  helped  the  brook,  and  I  help  you  ; 
I  sprinkle  your  bro^^g  witii  life-drops  seven  ; 
I  batiie  your  eyeg  witii  healing  dew.'' 

23.  Then  a  roge-brandi  in  tTirough  the  window  -eame,-' 

'And  -eolored  her  cheeks  and  lips  w^ith  red  ; 
"I  remember,  and  Heaven  doe§  the  same," 
AVa§  all  tiiat  tiie  faifhful  roge-branCh  said. 

2Jf.    Then  a  bright  small  form  to  her  -eold  neck  -elung, 
It  breathed  on  her  till  her  breast  did  fill, 
Saying,  "  I  am  a  Cherub  fond  and  young, 
And  I  saw^  who  breathed  on  the  baby'§  mill." 

25.  Then  little  Christel  sat  up  and  smiled, 

Said,    "Where  are  the  iiowerg  I  had  in  my! 
hand?" 
And  rubbed  her  eye§,  poor  innogent  Child, 
Not  being  able  to  understand. 

26.  But  soon  ^e  heard  the  big  bell  of  the  ChurCh 

Give  the  hour.  \VhiCh  made  her  say, 
"Ah,  I  have  slept  and  dreamt  in  the  porCh, 
It  i§  a  very  drowgy  day." 
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IV. 
SI.    COALS   OF  FIRE. 

PART    FIRST. 

GEORGE  BENTON  lived  in  tiie  country.  Not 
far  from  hi§  fatiier'g  home  wag  a  large  pond. 
Hi^  -eoiigin  Herbert  had  ^\\en  him  a  beautiful  boat, 
dnely  rigged  witii  masts  and  sailg,  all  ready  to  go 
to  sea  on  tiie  pond. 

2.  George  had  formed  a  sailing  -e6m]>any  among  hig 
5-ehoolmates.  They  had  ele-eted  liim  -eap'tfdn.  The 
3oat  wa§  snugly  stowed  away  in  a  little  -eave^  near 
±e  pond.  At  three  o"-elock  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
iie  boy§  were  to  meet  and  laun(ih-  tlie  boat. 
I  3.  On  tlie  morning  of  tiiis  day,  George  roge  bright 
ind  early.  It  wag  a  lovely  morning.  He  wag  in  fine 
>})irits.  He  Chuckled  with  delight  ^\^en  he  fhought 
A  tlie  afternoon.  ''Glorious!"  said  he  to  himself 
i§  he  finished  dressing. 

I  Jf.  "Nmv  I've  just  time  to  run  down  to  tlie  pond 
'before  breakfast,  and  see  tliat  tlie  boat  ig  all  right, 
rhen  ril  hurry  home  and  learn  my  lessong  for  Mon- 
lay,  so  a§  to  be  ready  for  the  afternoon  ;  for  tlie 
;ai)taln  must  be  up  to  tihie." 

I  5.  Away  he  went,  s-eampering'  toward  tlie  -eave 
Vhere  the  boat  had  been  (bin)  ready  for  tiie  laundi. 
A.g  he  drew  near,  he  saw  tlie  signg  of  mis(5hief,  and 
'elt  uneagy.  The  big  stone  before  the  -eave  had  been 
'died  awav. 


'  Cave,  a  hollow  placje  in  tii^      move  from  tlie  land  into  the  water. 
froand.  '  Scam'  per  ing    running  with 

*  Launch  (liindhi,  to  €au§"   to      speed 
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6.  Tie  moment  he  looked  within,  he  burst  into! 
a  loud  «ry.     There  wa§  tiie  beautiful  boat,  Whidi  hi§ 
-eougin  had  giv^^n  him,  witli  its  masts  and  sailg  all 
broken,  and  a  large  hole  bored  in  tiie  bottom. 

7.  He  stood  for  a  moment,  motionless  with  grief 
and  surprise  ;  then,  witii  hi§  fa^e  all  red  witli  anger, 
he  ex-el  aim  ed  :  "I  know  who  did  it — unlcind  hoy. 
It  wag  Frank  Brwvn  :  he  wag  angry  be-eauge  I  did 
not  ask  him  to  the  launch  ;  but  I'll  pay  him  for 
tills,  see  if  I  don't.'" 

8.  Then  he  putslied  back  tlie  ruined  boat  into  the 
-eave,  and  hurrying  on  some  way  dmvn  the  road,  he 
ik^tened  a  string  a-eross  the  fobt-patli,  a  few  indieg 
from  the  ground,  and  hid  himself  in  tiie  bu^eg. 

9.  Pregently '  a  step  wag  heard,  and  George  eagerlyj 
peeped  out.  He  expe-eted  to  see  Frank  -eoming  along, 
but  instead  of  that  it  wag  hig  -eougin  Herbert.  He; 
wag  the  last  person  George  -eared  to  see  just  then,  soi 
he  unfas^'ened  the  string,  and  lay  quiet,  hoping  tiiat 
he  would  not  see  him. 

10.  But  Herbert' s  quick  eye  sfJbn  caught  sight  oi 
him,  and  George  had  to  tell  him  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  wound  up  by  saying,  ''But  never  mind  ; 
I  mean  to  make  him  smart  for  it." 

11.  "Well,  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  George?'' 
asked  Herbert. — "A¥hy,  you  see,  Frank  -earrieg  a 
basket  of  eggg  to  market  every  morning,  and  I  meaii 
to  trip  him  over  tiiis  string  and  smii^i  them  all." 

12  George  knew  that  this  wag  not  a  right  feeling. 
and  he  expected  to  get  a  ^arp  leeture  from  \\\\ 

'  Presently  (prez'ent  li),  at  on^e  ;  before  lung. 
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-  -3T,ii&:. 


■eoug/n.  But.  to  hi§  surprise,  he  only  said,  in  a  quiet 
way  :  "  Well,  I  fhiijk  Frank  doejj  deserve  some  pun- 
ii^linient ;  hut  tiiis  strin<^  i^  an  old  trick.  I  -ean  tell 
you  sometliing  better  ttian  that." 

/J.  ''  What  f '  -eried  George  eagerly. — "How  wonld 
you  like  to  put  a  few  -eoals  of  tire  on  hi§  hendT'  — 
"What!  hum  him?"  asked  George  doubtfully.  Hi^j 
-eougin  nodded  his  head.  Witii  a  queer  smile  George 
€lap])ed  his  hand^. 

IJf.  ''Bravo!'''  said  he,  "that's  just  the  fhing, 
■eou^in  Herbert.  You  see  hi§  hair  i§  so  thick  he 
would  not  grt  })uriied  iriudh  before  he  would  have 
time  to  ^ake  them  off  ;  but  I  Should  just  like  to  see 
him  jump  onge.     Nwv,  tell  me  ho^v  to  do  it — quick  ! " 


'  Bravo  (br.i'vo),  well  done  ;  k  word  of  dheer. 
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15.  "  'If  thine  enemy  be  hungry  give  him  to  eat  -k 
if  lie  thirst,  give  liini  drink.     For  doing  this  thou  il 
Shalt  heap  -eoalg  of  fire  on  hi§  head.    Be  not  over-eome 
by  evil,  but  over-eorae  evil  by  good.'     There/'  said 
Herbert,  "that  i§  God'g  way  of  doing  it,  and  I  tliink 
that  i§  the  best  kind  of  piiniShment  for  Frank."' 

16.  You  ^ould  have  seen  hwv  long  George' §  fageli 
grew  (gro)  while  Herbert  wa§  speaking.  "  Now  I  dole 
say,  -eoiigin  Herbert,"  added  he,  ''that  i§  a  real  takei 
in.     ^V1ly,  it  i§  just  no  pimishment  at  all." 

17.  "Try  it  onge,"  said  Herbert,  "Treat  Frank i 
kindly,  and  I  am  pertain  that  he  will  feel  so  aShamedt 
and  unhappy,  that  kicking  or  beating  him  would  be| 
like  fun  in  -eompariso»n."  j 

V. 
82.    COALS   OF  FIRE. 

PART   SECOND. 


GEORGE  wa§  not  really  a  bad  boy,  but  he  wa§ 
now  in  a  very  ill  tem])er,  and  he  said,  sullenly, 
"But  you  have  told  me  a  story,  -eougin  Herbert. 
You  said  this  kind  of  -eoalg  would  burn,  and  it  won  t  ^ 
at  all," 

'B.  "You  are  mistaken  al)0ut  that,"  said  Herbert. 
"  I  have  known  sudh  -eoalg  burn  up  malige,^  envy,^ 
ill-feeling,  and  a  great  deal  of  rubbi^,*  and  then 
leave  some  -eold  hearts  feeling  a§  warm  and  pleagant 
a§  possible."    George  drew  a  long  sigh,     "  Well,  tell 

'  W5n't,  will  not.  by  tiie  sight  of  the  greater  happi-; 

**  Mai' ice,    a    wi^    to    injure  ness  or  worfh  of  another. 

other§  ;  ill-will.  ^  Rub'bish,    waste    matter  ;    a' 

^  En'vy,pain  and  dislike -eauged  heap  of  good-for-nofhing  fluDg§. 
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ue  a  good  -eoal  to  put  on  Frank's  head,  and  1  will  see 
ibout  it,  you  may  be  sure  of  tliat.* 

>.  "You  know,  -eoufjin  George,''  said  Herbert, 
'  tiiat  Frank  i.s  very  poor,  and  -ean  seldom  buy  himself 
-  book,  altiiough  he  i§  very  fond  of  reading,  but  you 
lave  quite  a  library.  Now  suppose — but  no,  I  won't 
uppoije  any  thing  abfRit  it.  Just  think  over  the 
natter,  and  find  y<>ur  own  -eonl.  But  be  sure  to 
dndle  it  witli  love,  for  no  otlier  tire  burng  like  that." 

.'i.  Then  Herbert  sprung  over  tiie  fenye  and  went 
vhis/lii>g-  away.  Before  George  had  time  to  -collect  hi^ 
houglits,  he  saw  Frank  -eoming  dwvn  tiie  lane  -earry- 
ng  {I  basket  of  egg§  in  one  hand  and  a  pail  of  milk 
n  tile  otlier.  For  a  moment  tlie  thought  -erOssed  hi§ 
nind,  ''  What  a  grand  smaSh  it  would  have  been  if 
Frank  had  fall^^n  over  tiie  string  !  " 

5.  But  he  drove  it  awjiy  in  an  instant,  and  waf2  glad 
mough  tiiat  tile  string  wa^  put  away  in  hi^  pocket. 
?"rank  started,  and  looked  very  uneagy,  When  he 
irst  -eaught  sight  of  George,  but  tiie  latter  at  on(;e 
Hiid,  ''Frank,  have  you  much  time  to  read  nmv  r' 

G.  "Sometime^,"  said  Frank,  "^Vhen  I've  driven 
jhe  -e<nv.;j  home,  and  done  all  my  work,  I  have  a  lit- 
le  pie(;e  of  daylight  left;  but  tiie  trouble  i;^  I've 
'ead  every  book  I  -can  get  hold  of." 

7.  "  How  would  you  like  to  take  my  new  book  of 
:ravelf2  ^" — Frank's  eyes  fairly  danc^ed.  "Oh,  may 
[  \  may  I  ^     I'd  be  so  -eareful  of  it.'' 

8.  "  Yes,"  ansMJered  George,  "and  perhaps  I  have 
jome  otiiers  you  may  like  to  read.  And,  Frank,"  lie 
idded  a  little  slyly,  "I  would  ask  you  to  -eome  and 
lelp  to  sail  my  new  boat  tins  afternoon,  but  some 
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oiie  ha§  gone  and  broken  the  masts,  and  torn  up  tiie 
sailg,  and  made  a  great  hole  in  tlie  bottom,  \Vho 
do  you  suppose  did  it  T' 

9.  Frank's  head  dropi)ed  on  hi§  breast ;  but,  after 
a  moment,  he  looked  up  vvitii  great  effort,'  and  said  : 
"  O,  Geoige  !  I  did  it ;  but  1  can't'  l)egin  to  tell  you 
how  sorry  I  am.  You  didn't  know  tliat  I  wa§  so 
mean  wlien  you  promised  to  lend  me  tiie  books, 
did  you  ? ' ' 

10.  "Well,  I  ratiier   thought   you   did  it,"  said 
George,  slowly. — ""And   yet  you  didn't — ''  Frank 
«ould  get  no  furtlier.     He  felt  a§  if  he  would  (5hoke. 
Hig  fage  wa§  a§  red  a§  a  live  -eoal.     He  «ould  stand  ' 
it  no  longer,  so  off  he  walked  without  saying  a  word. 

11.  That  -eoal  doeg  burn,"  said  George  to  himself. 
"I  know  Frank  would  rather  I  had  sma^ed  every 
egg  m  hi§  basket  tiian  offered  to  lend  him  that  book. 
But  I  feel  fine."  He  took  two  or  three  somersaults,  ^ 
and  went  home  with  a  light  heart,  and  a  gi-and  appe- 
tite for  breakfast. 

I'B.  When  tlie  -eaptain  and  -erew  of  the  little  vessel 
met  at  the  ax^pointed  hour,  they  found  Frank  there 
before  tiiem,  eagerly  trying  to  repair^  tlie  injurieg. 
Ag  soon  a§  he  saw  George,  h^  hurried  to  pregent  him 
with  a  beautiful  flag  Whidi  he  had  bought  for  the 
boat  witli  a  part  of  hi§  own  inoney. 

IS.  The  boat  wa§  repaired  and  launched,  and  made 
a  grand  trip,  and  every  thing  had  turned  out  a§ 


'  Ef '  fort,  use  of  strengfli  :    an  leap  in  WhioTi  a  person  turn§  with 

earnest  attempt.  hij  heel§  over  lii§  bead,  and  lights 

■^  Can't  (ktint),  -ean  not.  upon  lii§  feet. 

3  Somersault    (siim'er  salt),    a  ^  Repair  (re  par'). 
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eoiigin  Herbeit  had  .said  ;  for  George' §  heart  wag  so 
warm,  and  lull  of  kind  tlioiights,  tiiat  he  wa§  never 
more  satistied  and  hapi)y  in  hi§  life. 

l-'i.  George  fiHind  out  afterward  tiiat  the  more  he 
u§ed  of  tiiis  -eurious  kind  of  coal  the  larger  supply 
he  had  on  hand — kind  flioughts,  kind  word§,  and 
kind  a-etion§.  '•  I  de-el  Are,  -eougin  Herbert,"  said  he, 
with  a  merry  t\\  inkle  of  hi§  eye,  ''  I  think  I  ^all 
have  to  set  up  a  -eoal-yard." 

15.  I  ^liould  be  glad  to  have  all  of  you,  my  j'oung 
friendg,  engage  in  this  branch  of  tiie  -eoal  business. 
If  every  family  woukl  be  -eareful  to  keep  a  supply 
of  George  Benton" 5  ^oal^j  on  hand,  and  make  a  good 
use  of  it,  hmv  hapi)y  they  would  be  ! 

16.  Never  forget  St.  Paul'§  advige  :  ''Be  not  over- 
come by  evil ;  but  overcome  evil  by  good ;  "   for 

Jov  -eometli  witii  good  deedg  ;  and  though  .the  heart 
Revolt'  at  right,  yet,  tiiat  rebellion  quelled,^ 

Strife  melts  to  pea^e,  the  brooding  -eloudg  depart, 
And  vi-etory  ig  ourg,  our  fortress  held  ! 


SIXTION    VIII. 
1. 

S3.    liOASTFUL  ARTHUR. 

NOW,  Aunt  Mary,"  said  little  Arthur,   "we 
must  have  a  story." — ''  Wliat  do  you  mean, 
by  mustf  asked  hi§  aunt. 


'  ■Rev51t',be  offendud  or  shocked.     '■  Quelled,  stopped  ;  put  dowu. 
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^.  "Well,  tlien,  we  ^oiild  like  a  story,"  said 
Arfliui",  who  knew  well  Wliat  his  aunt  meant. — "  That 
is  a  different  thing,"  replied  ^he ;  ''but  what  did 
you  do  to-day  to  deserve  a  story,  Arthur  \ " 

3.  "Ob,  I  have  done  twenty  things  at  least,"  cried 
her  little  nephew,^  who  was  ratlier  fond  of  boasting, 
and  did  not  always  tell  tlie  e§act^  truth. —  "Very 
good,"  said  Aunt  Mary  ;  "  What  were  they  % " 

If..  "  Oh  you  know  it  would  take  tlie  whole  day  to 
tell  you  all,"  answered  the  little  boy. — "  Still  I  must 
have  some  of  them,  Arthur." 

5.  "Very  well  tlien,"  said  he,  tossing  his  head; 
*'I  weeded  the  garden  tliis  morning." — "Whose 
garden,  Arthur  \ " 

6.  "Why,  my  own  to  be  sure,"  replied  he. — "I 
suppose  you  did  tliat  to  oblige  yourself,"  said  the 
tlioughtful  aunt. 

7.  "No,  indeed  ;  I  only  did  so  because  papa  would 
take  the  garden  from  me  if  he  saw  any  weeds  in  it." 

8.  "Of  course,  tlien,  if  you  did  that  only  because 
you  were  obliged  to  do  it,  I  don't  see  any  need  to 
reward  you  for  it, "  said  Aunt  Mary.    ' '  W^iat  next  ? ' ' 

9.  "I  wi^  you  would  not  be  so  particular,"  said 
he,  twisting  his  fingers  in  the  vain  effort  to  discover 
anotlier  good  deed.  At  last  he  said  :  "I  did  not  do 
my  lessons  as  badly  as  yesterday.  I  am  sure  of 
that,  Aunt  Mary." 

10.  "  If  your  twenty  good  deeds  are  all  like  those 
two,"  said  his  aunt,  "  I  fear  you  have  no  great 
diance  of  a  story,     Wliat  do  you  say   xlnnie?"  ^e 

'  Nephew  (nef  yu),  the  sou  of  -  Exact  (egz  akt'),  full  and  free 

a  broAer  or  sister.  from  error. 
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asked    her   little   nieye, '  who  wji§   quietly  standing 
beside  her. 

11.  Annie  blu^^lied  and  ans^rered  :  "  Sister  Fran^ig 
said  I  might  have  played  my  s-eale^  much  better  if 
I  had  tried." 

12.  '•  Wliat  am  I  to  do,  tiien?"  asked  her  aunt, 
with  a  smile. — "Could  you  not,  dear  auntie.  Just 
tell  us  one  story  witliwit  deserving  it  T'  asked  Annie. 

13.  "To  be  sure  I  -eould,  dear;  but  you  know 
■fliat  would  be  a  great  favor." — "Well,  tlien,  will 
you  pleage  do  us  a  great  favor,  and  tell  us  a  story  ? " 
said  Annie. 

III-.  "  Ah,  now  I  tliink  I  must  indeed  ;  for  nobody 
-eould  re-^ist,  when  a  child  knowg  Ikhv  to  ask.  It 
must  be  a  ^ort  story,  a§  we  have  lost  so  mudi  time 
in  searching  for  Arthur  §  twenty  fliingg." 

15.  "  And  I  have  giv^^n  them  to  you.  Aunt  Mary,"" 
said  Arfhur  pertly.- — "How  -ean  that  be.  Master 
Arfliur  r'  inquired  ^e. 

16.  "I  have  giv<?n  you  two,  and  there  i§  nought  to 
add  to  make  it  twenty."  Aunt  Mary  -eould  not 
repress''  a  smile  at  hi§  way  of  reagoning  and  said: 
"  Well,  Arfhur,  that  just  remind?  me  of  a  story,  and 
a§  it  i§  a  very  short  one,  it  will  just  do  for  us. 

17.  "A  very  smart  boy  went  to  a  -eollege  far 
from  liig  native  village.  When  he  -eame  home,  he 
f bought  himself  very  -elever/  and  wag  anxious  to 
^ow  hig  father  that  he  wag  so. 

IS.  "One  day  he  had  obtained  the  -eonsent  of  hig 


'Niece,  the  (thfi)  daufrlitcr  of  *Repres8',t()])n'Ssbiick;  ('heck. 

k  brother  or  sister.  '  Clev'er,  having  skill  or  smurt- 

'  Pert'ly,  smartly  ;  saiK-ily.  iiess  ;  good-natured. 
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father  to  ride  on  a  dies^^nut'  horse  beloiiging  to  him. 
The  horse  stood  in  readiness  at  the  hall  door,  and 
tiiongh  the  young  man  was  eager  to  have  hi§  ride, 
he  could  not  help  lowing  his  smartness  a  little. 

19.  "'Now,  father,'  he  said,  'you  may  think 
there  i§  but  one  dies^ut  horse  tiiere,  but  I  see  two.' 
— 'Do  your  said  hi§  father;  'I  wi^  you  would 
^ow  them  to  me.' 

20.  "  '  Well,  then,'  ansicer(^d  the  son,  picking  up 
a  horse-dies^'nut,  'a  horse-diestnut  or  a  dhestnut 
horse  i§  all  tlie  same  fhing,  so  you  see  there  are  two, 
and  I  am  right,  fatlier.' — '  Very  good,'  answered  hi^ 
father,  jumping  into  tlie  saddle,  '  I  will  take  a  ride 
on  this  one  :  you  -ean  take  the  other.' 

21.  "Now,  Arthur,"  added  Aunt  Mary,  "mind 
this  story,  and  remember,  if  you  had  been  less 
smart,  you  might  have  had  a  longer  one." 

II. 

34.    KEEPING   A   PROMISE. 

UNCLE  ROBERT,  must  a  boy  alwayg  keep 
hi§  promise  ?*' — "Of  -eourse,  my  dear  Frank, 
promises  are  made  to  be  kept." — "  But  What  if  a  boy 
hag  made  a  wrong  promise,  a  really  wicked  promise  ? '' 

2.  "Then  he  must  break  it,  and  the  sooner  he 
breaks  it,  tiie  better.  There  i§  an  old  and  very  true 
proverb  ^  Whidh  say§  tliat,  '  A  bad  promise  i§  better 
broken  tlian  kept.'  " 

3.  "But,    suppose   the  boy   to  whom   you   have 

'  Chestnut  (cfbes'nut),  of  a  red-  ^  PrSv'erb,  a  saying  in  -eom- 
disrti  brown  -eolor.  men  use. 
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made  the  i)romise  i§j  a  big  boy  and  tliieatdng  to  Wliip 
\\m  if  you  do  not  keej)  it  T' 

4.  "  li"  a  boy  i§  so  foolish  at^  to  make  such  a  ])vom- 
ise,  I  «an  only  say  tliat  he  must  run  the  risk  of 
a  beating ;  for  if  he  keyp  a  promise  of  this  kind, 
he  will  olfend  God,  and  it  i^  a  much  greater  ev/1  to 
■t'ommit  a  sin,  tlian  it  i§  to  regeive  a  whipping-.  Do 
you  remember  the  story  of  St.  John  Baptist  in 
your  Bible  Htstory?'' 

•7.  "Yes,  Un-fc'le  Robert,  I  remember  that  he  re- 
l)roved  King  Herod  and  hi§  wife,  Herodias,  and  tliat 
for  doing  so,  Herod  put  him  in  pri^jon," — ''And 
what  happened  afterward^  V 

G.  "The  king  gave  a  feast  on  hi.s  birfh-day,  at 
which  tile  daughter  of  Herodias  danyed,  and  so 
pleaged  him  and  hig  guests  by  her  gi'ayeful  move- 
ments, that  he  promised  to  give  her  anything  ^e 
asked  of  him.  And  J^lie  asked  for  tlie  head  of  St. 
John  Baptist.'' 

7.  "  How  did  Herod  a-et  then  ? " — "  Kept  hig  prom- 
ise and  murdered  a  saint  of  (lod  !  O  Un-ele  Robert, 
tliat  Avag  a  -erime  I '' 

5.  "Yes,  Frank,  and  he  did  so  liiough  he  wa^j 
sorry  he  had  given  hi|^  word,  knew  it  wa§  wr6ng  to 
keep  hig  i)romise,  and  wa^j  not  afraid  of  being  hui-t 
by  anybody,  be-eau§e  he  wa5  too  pmverful.  Do  you 
rememl)er  ttie  mean  and  -eo^vaidly  reagon  he  gave 
for  hig  -eondu-et  V 

f).  "  I  see,  I^ij-ele  Robei't — it  wafj  '  Be-eauge  of  tlioge 
who  sat  witli  him  at  table.'  Herod  kept  liis  i)roii)ise, 
not  be-eau§e  he  wag  a  man  of  honor,  but  be-eau.se  he 
wag  a  ■eoward.'" 
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10.  "  Right ;  he  who  dreadg  to  offend  God,  i§  not 
afraid  of  men.  No  man  of  true  ^onor '  will  break  a 
promise  he  -ean  justly  keep,  or  keep  one  Whidi  would 
oblige  him  to  -eomniit  a  sin." 

III. 

35.  THE   SF ARROW'S  SOJ^G. 

1AM  only  a  little  sparrow  ; 
A  bird  of  low  ^  degree  ; 
My  life  i§  of  little  value, 
But  my  Maker  -eareg  for  me. 

^.  He  gave  me  a  -eoat  of  feather§. 
Tiiat  i§  very  plain,  I  know  ; 
Witli  never  a  speck  of  -erimgr^u. 
For  it  wa§  not  made  for  Show, 

3.  But  it  keeps  me  warm  in  winter, 
And  it  ^ieldg  me  from  the  rain  ; 
Were  it  bordered  witli  gold  and  purple, 
Perhaps  it  Avould  make  me  vain. 

^.  I  have  no  barn  nor  storehouse,^ 
I  neither  sow  nor  reap  ; 
God  giveg  me  a  sparrow' §  poiiion. 
But  never  a  seed  to  keep. 

6.  If  my  meal  is  sometimeg  s-eanty,^ 

The  lack  makes  it  still  more  sweet, 
I  have  ever  enough  to  keep  me. 
And  life  i§  more  than  meat. 


*  H6n'or,  a  life  ruled  by  a  nicje  *  Store'house,  a  room  or  build- 
sense  of  Tv^at  i§  right  and  true.  in«-  in  -w^ii^  provision^  are  kept. 

'^  Low,  humble  in  condition  or  ^  Scant'y,  not  too  much  for  use 

rank  ;  simple.  or  need  ;  hardly  enough. 
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6.  I  know  tiiere  are 

many  sparrow!; — 

All  over  tlie  world 

we  are  found, 

But  our  Heavenly 

Fatiier  knowefh 

Wlien  one  of  us  fall§ 

to  tile  (ground. 

7.  Though  snuill,  we  are  never  forgott/^n  ; 

Tiiongh  weak,  we  are  never  afraid  ; 
For  God  in  heaven  guardefli 
Tile  life  of  tiie  ^reature^  He  made, 

8.  I  tly  thrcnigh  tiie  fliickest  forest, 

I  light  on  many  a  spray, 
I  have  no  diai-t'  nor  -eompass,^ 
But  I  never  loge  my  way. 

9.  And  I  fold  my  wiiig^  at  twilight, 

^Vherever  I  happen  to  be, 


'  Chart,  a  map,  or  sudh  a  repre- 
§entation  of  land  or  water  a§  will 
serve  to  guide  a  traveler. 


-'  Com'pass,  an  instrument  tiiat 
^ow§  (jertain  fixed  points  or  di- 
re-etion§,  suc^  a§  norfli  and  souOi. 
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For  our  Fatlier  ig  always  watdiing 
And  no  harm  -ean  -eome  to  me. 

10.    I  am  only  a  little  sparrow, 
And  yet  I  feel  no  fear, 
Why  ^oiildst  thou  doubt  and  tremble, 
O  dhild,  who  art  far  more  dear  % 

IV. 
86.   I  BABE   .YOT  LIE. 

THE  soft  evening  breeze'  bore  along  the  merry 
voi(;e§  and  mugi-eal  laughter  of  a  happy  group 
of  children.  They  were  engaged  in  tlieir  innocent 
sports  on  tiie  green,  soft  lawn  ~  before  Beech  House. 

2.  It  wa§  little  Vincent  Gilraore'g  birthday,  and 
hig  kind  parents  had  allwved  him  to  invite  hi§  young 
friendg  to  spend  tlie  day  witii  him.  And  ncHv  tiie 
^ade§  of  night  were  already  falling,  and  Mrs.  Gil- 
more  had  told  the  t'hildren  they  must  have  only  one  | 
game  more  before  -eoming  in-door§. 

3.  ''Let  it  be  base'-ball  tiien,''  ex-elaimed  Allan 
Spear. — "Oh,  no,  the  little  girlg  -eould  not  join  in 
it,"  said  good-natured  Arflmr  Deane. 

J^.  ''I  think  '  hide  and  seek '  would  do  very  nigely  : 
every  one  knowg  how  to  play  at  that,"  said  Jame§ 
Oilmore,  rather  timidly. — "Oh,  yes  ;  let  it  be  'hide 
and  seek.' " 

o.  "Hide  and  seek"  wa§  tak^n  up  and  touted, 
by  one  and  another.     Two  or   three  of  the  party 


'  Breeze,  a  liglit  wind  ;  a  gen-         ^  Lawn  (Ian),  grass-ground  in 
tie  -eurrent  of  air.  front  of  or  near  a  house. 
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immedi'itel y  went  to  hide  amongst  the  treeg  that  were 
near,  and  in  the  sliriibbery. 

6.  Then  tiie  fun  began  in  good  earnest.  Cliarleg 
Glynn  had  nearly  -eaught  Vingent  Gilmore.  There 
wag  no  cliunc^'e  of  es-€-ape,  for  a  tiwver-bed  lay  be- 
tween him  and  "lx)me.''  Kate  saw  him  -eoniing 
toward  it.  "O  Vin<;ent,  Vincent,"  ^e -eried,  ''you 
-ean  not  jump  over  tiiat  l)ed.  And  ])apa"'f2  Indian^ 
fl<Hver,  oh  ! " 

7 .  Vincent  had  made  tlie  attempt  and  failed ;  hig 
foot  sli])ped,  and.  falliitg  forward,  he  had  almost  an- 
nihihited-  tlie  tender  ])hnit  whicfh  had  been  sudi  an 
obje^'t  of  -eare  to  Mr.   Gilmore.     "What  will  papa 


'Indian  (ind'  yan),  of,   or   re-  *  An  ri'hi  lat  ed,  ■eau§ed    to 

lating  to,  the  Indieg.  <;east'  to  be. 
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sayT'  said  little  Kate  for  the  fliircl  time,  a§  ^e 
gazed  sorrowfully  at  the  -erased  flwverg  tliat  lay  at 
her  feet. 

8.  "\¥hat  ^all  I  do  ?"  ex-elaimed  Vincent  a§  he 
picked  himself  iij)  :  "papa  will  be  so  aijgry  ;  I  know- 
he  valued  tiiis  plant  above  all  otiierg." 

9.  "  Well,  it  i§  nofhiog  so  mndi  after  all,  to  make 
this  fuss  about,"'  -eried  Allan,  "■■eome,  let  us  fini^ 
the  game/' — They  started  off  in  pursuit  of  tiioge 
wdio  had  not  yet  been  -eaught,  all  but  Vingent,  who 
stood  still  eyeing,  witli  a  very  rueful  ^  -eountenan^e,^ 
the  misdhief  he  had  w^rought. 

10.  At  last  he  heard  hi§  father' §  voice  -ealling 
tiiem  in  for  supper.  "I  had  better  tell  papa'  at 
on^e,"  he  said  to  himself,  but  a§  he  moved  forward, 
Mr.  Gilmore  had  turned  into  the  house  again. 

11.  The  children  had  dispersed.^  Mr.  Gilmore  sat 
in  hi^  study  looking  very  grave  :  presently  he  rang 
the  bell.  '"Tell  master  A^ingent  I  wish  to  speak  to 
him,"  he  said  to  the  servant  who  obeyed  tlie  sum- 
mon§.  A  few  minutes  afterward,  there  wa§  a  timid 
knock  at  the  door,  and  then  Yingent  walked  in.  He 
looked  rather  pale. 

1^.  "Vincent,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  ask  yoa 
'Whether  you  -ean  tell  me  any  thing  about  my  Indian 
flower :  I  find  some  one  hag  entirely  destroyed  it." 
Mr.  Gilmore  spoke  sternly,  perhaps  he  guessed  who 
the  -eulprit  ^  wa§. 


^ Rueful (ro'ful),woful:  mourn-  ^  Dispersed  (dis  perst'),    sepa- 

ful  ;  sorrowful.  rated  ;  s-eattered  here  and  there. 

^  Coun'te  nance,    the    appear-  ■•  Cul'pritj  one  a€-eu§ed  of,  or 

anQe  of  the  human  fa(^e  ;  look.  on  trial  for,  something  wrong. 
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13.  Yingent  -erini^oued  *  to  the  rery  tip  of  hi§  ear§. 
He  looked  dmvn  and  waited  a  moment,  tiien  raiding 
liii  eye.s,  he  said  firmly,  "•  I  dare  not  tell  a  lie,  papa  ; 
I  did  it.  And  oh,  I  wish  I  had  told  you  before  ;  for 
[  have  been  miserable  ever  singe  that  unlucky  a-egi- 
dent.     Plea§e  forgive  me  T' 

i^.  '*  Willingly,  my  boy.  Had  you  given  me 
i  denial,  and  pretended  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  affair,  I  Should  have  felt  it  my  painful  duty 
to  punish  you  severel3^ 

iJ.  "But  you  have  spoken  the  truth  bravely,  my 
boy,  and  though  I  regret  the  loss  of  tiie  plant 
ivhich  hag  -eost  me  so  much  trouble  to  preserve,  it 
lia§  been  tiie  mean§  of  proving  to  me  that  I  have 
i  son  in  who§e  word  I  -can  plage  -eontidenge,  and  of 
whom  I  may  be  proud.  God  grant,  dear  Yingent, 
tiiat  you  may  always  preserve  your  -candor  and 
truthfulness." 


SECTION    IX. 

I. 
87.    THE   STAB. 

NIGHT  it  ig  :  the  sun'g  last  ray 
Gently  fading  into  gray, 
Ha§  withdrawn  its  ro§y  grage, 
That  tile  moon  may  take  her  plage ; 
While  the  evening' §  perfumed  breeze 
Whisper§  gently  tTirough  the  tree§. 


Crimsoned  (krim'znd),  became  deep  red  in  ^olor  ;  blushed. 
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Hark,  tiie  tiny  Avaterfall 

Midst  tile  silenge  seemg  to  -eall, 

A§  tiie  dripping  waterg  da^, 

Witii  a  mii^i-eal  soft  plai^li, 

O'er  tiie  little  basin' §  brink, 

A¥liere  tiie  wild  birdg  stoop  to  drink. 

See  riioge  lights  above  us  far — 
Eadli  of  tiie  111  i§  -called  a  star ; 
And  wliere  smootii  tiie  water  lie§, 
Are  reiie-eted  star^  and  skie§  ; 
Mirrored  in  eadli  little  pool, 
Blue  and  tranquil,  bright  and  -eool. 

Let  your  heart,  my  darling  dhild, 
Like  tiiege  waterg,  pure  and  mild, 
Mirror  all  that's  fair  above — 
Blessed  trutli,  and  peage,  and  love, 
And  in  time  your  soul  will  grow 
Purer  tban  tiie  whitest  snow. 
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II. 

88.    THE  "BE  PROFUJVDIS"  BELL. 

AGNES  sat  at  her  window  and  looked  out  over 
^  tile  lovely  scene.  Tiie  air  wa§  soft  and  warm. 
Tile  star§  in  -eountless  nuniberg  studded  tiie  -elear 
sky.  Tile  dark  brandieg  of  tiie  tree§  waved  gently 
to  and  fro,  wiiile  under  and  between  tiieni,  from  time 
to  time,  sparkled  tiie  ripjiling  water§  of  tiie  river,  a§ 
tiie  slanting  moonbeamg  ^lone  upon  it. 

2.  Tiie  lights  tiiat  gleamed  from  the  windowg  of 
tiie  hwi§e§,  s-eattered  here  and  tiiere,  one  by  one  dis- 
appeared. Only  tiie  -ery  of  tiie  whip-poor-will  from 
the  ^rubs  -elose  l)y,  broke  the  silence.  The  quiet 
pea^e  and  diarming  scene  filled  her  heart  witii  joy. 

■y.  Suddenly,  tiie  deep,  solemn  notes  of  the  chiirdi- 
bell  tolled,  slowly,  slowly,  over  grove  and  meadow. 
'•  What  i§  tiiat,  sister  ? "  ^diispered  Edifli,  wlio  stood 
beside  her,  gazing  silently  into  the  sky. — "It  i§  the 
■eall  to  prayer  for  tiie  soulg  of  tiie  departed.''  And 
botTi  knelt  for  a  few  moments  while  tiie  sweet  yet 
■commanding  tone§  tTirilled  upon  tiie  air. 

4.  Ah  1  at  tiiat  instant,  from  many  waking  hearts 
ro§e  up  to  heaven,  with  loving  flioughts  of  lost  one§, 
the  plea  for  their  admission  into  bliss.  Nor  i§  tiiat 
plea  ever  made  in  vain.  Little  one§  I  do  you  ever 
tliink  of  tiioge  dear  souls  ?  You  ^ould  never  let 
one  day  pass  A\-itiif>ut  a  prayer  for  them. 

'".  Heaven  will  be  their§  a§  soon  a§  their  soulg  are 
-eleanged  from  the  stain  of  sin.  Your  prayerg  will 
shorten  their  time  of  waiting.  Who  then  will  not 
pray  for  thege  dear  soul§,  at  least  once  a  day  'i 
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III. 


39.    THE  STARS. 

HOW  PRETTY  i§  eadh  little  star, 
Eadli  tiny  twinkler.  soft  and  meek  ! 
Yet  many  in  tliis  world  there  are 
Who  do  not  know  that  starg  -ean  speak. 

2.  To  them  the  skie§  are  meaningless, 

A  star  i§  not  a  speaking  thing  ; 
They  -ean  not  hear  fhe  messageg 

Thoge  fining  -ereatureg  love  to  bring. 

3.  Hu^  !  listen  !  ah  !  it  will  not  do  : 

Y^ou  do  but  listen  with  your  ear§  ; 
And  starg  are  understood  by  few, 
For  it  must  be  tlie  heart  that  hear§. 
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^.  They  tell  oi"  God,  Hi§  Power  and  Love  ; 
They  speak  of  Befhleliem'g  lonely  -eave  ; 
They  bid  us  lix  wir  hearts  above, 

Witli  Ilim  who  died  our  soii!^  to  save. 

IV. 
40.    IJ'R.^T  THE  M00j\'  SAW. 

PART   FIRST, 

SHALL  I  tell  you  what  the  m(K)n  said  to  me  one 
night  i  Let  nie  first  say  tliat  I  am  a  pcjor  lad,  and 
live  in  a  very  narrow  lane.  Still  I  do  not  want  for 
light,  a§  my  room  i§  high  up  in  the  house,  "vVhere  I  -ean 
look  far  over  the  roofs  of  other  hou§e§  that  are  near. 

2.  During  the  first  few^  day§  I  went  to  live  in  tiie 
town,  I  felt  sad  and  lonely  enough.  Instead  of  tiie 
forest  and  the  green  hill§  of  former  day§,  I  had 
here  only  a  fSrest  of  diimneyg  to  look  out  upon. 
And  tiien  I  had  not  a  single  friend — not  one  familiar  • 
fage  greeted  -  me. 

J.  So  one  ev^^ning,  115  I  sat  at  the  w^indow^  in  sad 
spirits,  I  opni<^^d  the  -easement  ^  and  looked  (Hit.  Oh, 
how  my  heart  leaped  up  with  joy  !  Here  wag  a  well- 
known  fage  at  last — the  round,  friendly  fage  of  one 
tliat  I  had  known  at  home. 

4.  In  fa-et,  it  wafj  the  moon  tliat  looked  in  upon 
me.  She  wa§  quite  unchanged,  the  dear  old  moon  : 
^e  had  just  the  same  fage  tiiat  i^e  u§ed  to  tdiow 
When  she  looked  dmvn  upon  me  tlirou.gh  the  willow 
treeg  by  th.e  brook. 

'  Fa  miriar,  well  known  ;  well      word§ ;  drew  near  to. 
acquainted.  *  Case'ment,  a  window  frame 

•  Greet'ed,  spoke  to  with  kind      or  sa^a  yMdh  open§  on  hingeg. 
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5.  I  kissed  my  hand,  to  her  over  and  over  again, 
as  ^e  Shone  far  into  my  little  room  ;  and  ^e,  forj 
her  part,  seeing  my  lonely  state,  told  me  some  very 
pretty  (prit'tij  stories. 

6.  "  Last  night,"  said  the  moon  tome,  "Ilooke 
down  upon  a  small  yard,  surrounded  on  all  side 
by  houses.     In  tlie  j^ard  sat  a  clucking  hen  wi 
eleven  diickens  ;  and  a  pretty  little  girl  was  runni 
and  jumping  arwmd  tliera. 

7.  "Tiie  hen  was  frightened,  and  screamed,  an 
spread  out  her  wings  over  tlie  little  brcu^d.'     The 
tlie  girl's  fatlier  came  out  and  scolded  her;  and  I 
glided  away  and  fliouglit  no  more  of  tlie  matter. 

8.  "But  this  ev(^ning,  only  an  hour  ago,  I  looked 
into  the  same  yard.  Every  thing  was  quiet.  But 
soon  tlie  little  girl  came  forfli  again,  crept  quietly 
to  the  hen-house,  pushed  back  tlie  bolt,  and  slipped 
in  among  the  hens  and  (thickens. 

9.  "They  cried  out  loudly,  and  came  fluttering 
down  from  tiieir  pyerdies,-  and  ran  about  in  dismay,^ 
and  the  little  girl  ran  after  tliem.  I  saw  it  quite  plain- 
ly ;  for  I  looked  flirough  a  hole  in  the  hen-house  wall. 

10.  "I  was  angry  witli  tlie  willfuP  cfhild,  and  felt 
glad  When  her  fatlier  came  out  and  scolded  her.     He 
held  her  roughly  by  tlie  arm,  and  scolded  her  more  , 
severely  t4iaii  yesterday.     She  held  down  her  head, 
and  her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  large  tears. 

11.  "'What  are  you   about?'    he    asked.      She 


'  Brood,  the  young  birds  hatdh-  ^  Dis  may',  loss  of  liope  ;  fear. 

ed  at  once.  *  Wiirful,   governed    by    that 

'^Perches  (perdh'ez),  j-oles  for  -whidh  is  mudh  wi^ed  rather  thaa 

fowls  to  alight  and  rest  upon.  by  right ;  headstrong-. 
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wept  and  said,  'I  wanted  to  find  tlie  hen  and  beg 
her  pardon  for  giving  her  su(5h  a  fright  yesterday; 
but  I  wa5  afraid  to  tell  you.' 

12.  "And  the  father  kissed  the  innocent ^  dhild'g 
forehead,^  and  I  looked  with  pleasure  on  tiieir  happi- 
ness." 

V. 

41.    JVR.IT  THE  MOO.y  SAW. 

PART   SECOND. 

SOME  f-w  minutes  after,  I  looked  flirough  the 
window  of  a  mean,  little  room.  The  father 
and  mother  slept,  but  the  little  son  wag  not  asleep. 
I  saw  the  tl  owe  red  -eotton  -eurtain^  of  the  bed  move, 
and  the  c^ild  peep  forth. 

'  In'no  cent,  pure  ;  not  having  *  Forehead  (fSr'ed),  the  fr6nt 

done  wrong.  part  of  tiie  head  above  the  eye§. 
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2.  "At  first,  I  fhouglit  he  wa§  looking  at  the 
great  clock,  whidli  was  gayly  painted  in  red  and 
green.  At  tlie  top  sat  a  cuckoo,  below  hung  tlie 
heavy  leaden  weights,  and  tlie  pend'iilum  with  the 
polislied  disk^  of  metal  went  to  and  fro,  and  said 
*tick,  tick.' 

3.  "But  no,  he  wa§  not  looking  at  the  clock,  but 
at  his  mother's  spinning-wheel,  tliat  stood  just  under 
it.  That  was  what  tlie  boy  liked  better  than  any 
otlier  thing  in  tlie  house.  Still  he  dare  not  touCh  it ; 
for,  if  he  meddled  with  it,  he  was  sure  to  get  a  rap 
on  the  knuckles. 

^.  "For  hours  together,  when  Ms  mother  was 
spinning,  he  would  sit  quietly  by  her  side,  watdiing 
the  humming  spindle  and  tlie  revolving  ^  Wheel,  and 
as  he  sat  he  thought  of  many  things. 

■5.  "  Oh,  if  he  might  only  turn  tlie  Wheel  himself! 
Fatlier  and  motlier  were  asleep.  He  looked  at  tliem, 
and  looked  at  tlie  spinning-wheel,  and  presently  a 
little  naked  fc)bt  peered "  out  of  the  bed,  and  tlien  a 
second  foot,  and  then  he  was  on  tlie  floor. 

6.  "There  he  stood.  He  looked  round  once  more 
to  see  if  fatlier  and  motlier  were  still  asleep.  Yes, 
they  slept;  and  now  he  crept  softly^  f^oftly^  in  his 
little  night-gown,  to  the  spinning- Wheel,  and  began 
to  spin. 

7.  "'Buzz,  buzz,' — tlie  thread  flew  from  tlie 
Wheel,  and  the  wheel  Whirled  faster  and  faster.  I 
kissed  his  fair  hair  and  his  blue  eyes,  it  was  sudh  a 
pretty  picture. 


'  Disk,  a  flat,  round  plate.  ii>g  roond  on  an  axle. 

'^  Re  volv'ing,  turning  or  roll  ^  Peered,  peeped  ;  just  in  sight 
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8.  "At  that  moment  the  mother  awoke.  The 
€iirtaln  f<hook :  ^e  looked  forth,  and  flionght  s^ie 
saw  the  si)irit  of  a  little  child.  '  Oh  !  ^\1iat  i§  it  ? '  ^e 
■eried,  and  in  her  fright  aroused  her  hngband. 

9.  "He  ox)ni^d  hig  eye§,  rubbed  them  witli  hi§ 
handfj,  and  looked  at  the  brisk  little  lad.  'Why, 
that  is  Bertel,'  said  he.  And  my  eye§  quitted  the 
poor  rcTbm,  for  I  have  so  mucfh  to  see,"  Little  Bertel 
had  forgotten  tliat  God  see§  us  at  nil  timeg,  both 
by  night  and  by  day.  and  that  we  f)ffend  Him  when 
we  disobey  our  j^arents. 
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SECTION    X. 

I. 

42.    TVILFRID'S  JOUBJVEY. 

PART    FIRST. 

WILFRID  had  been  sleeping  for  an  hour.  When, 
he  first  saw  an  angel.  Hi§  mother  had  taken 
tile  -eandle  away  and  had  gone  out  of  the  room  ;  but 
it  wa§  moonlight,  and  the  blindg  were  partly  opened. 

2.  Wlien  tiie  angel  appeared,  he  seemed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  golden  light,  and  Wilfrid  thought  they 
were  standiiig  on  a  high  mountain.  The  angel 
toudhed  the  dhild'g  eye§,  and  he  saw  the  whole  world, 
its  gitieg  witii  lighted  streets,  its  villageg  on  mount- 
ain sideg,  and  its  -eottageg  on  the  edgeg  of  forests. 

3.  He  saw  What  all  the  people  were  doing,  and 
seemed  to  know  them  by  their  name§,  and  all  about 
them :  he  knew  the  nameg  of  their  diildren,  and 
Whether  they  were  good,  or  naughty. 

4.  He  also  saw  diurc^heg  Where  monks  were  sing- 
ing ^:>saZm§,  and  organg  were  playing.  They  looked 
down  into  fliougandg  of  ^lips,  upon  distant  sea§. 
They  passed  over  landg  Where  there  were  no  dhurcOieg, 
and  no  Blessed  Sacrament  lamps  burning  ;  and  the  \ 
angel  wag  sad  be-eauge  thege  landg  were  so  dark. 

5.  Other  landg  were  dotted  with  ancient  Christian 
diurdieg,  but  without  proper  altarg  ;  and  with  no 
Blessed  Sa-erament,  no  Mass,  no  pi-etureg  of  the 
Mother  of  Jegus  ;  and  Wilfrid  fliought,  but  he  wag 
not  sure,  that  the  angel  wag  more  sorrowful  over 
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thege    laiid^,    tlian     over 
thoi^e  without  c'Tiurdieg. 

6.  Tiien  tiiere  were 
land^  all  Christian,  witli 
lamps  lighted  everywhere, 
and  prayer  and  wa/ching 

all  the  ni.irht  fhrongh,  and  holy  -eonvents  Whidi 
gleamed  like  moon^  that  were  shining  in  the  deep 
green  \vo0d5  of  eartli,  or  on  the  tops  of  sea-side  hill^. 

7.  At  last  AVilfrid  saw  a  great  gity,  with  a  river 
rnnning  fhrongh  tiie  middle  of  it ;  and  he  saw  under 
tiip  f(Hindation5  of  tlie  hou5e5,  and  the  ?ohole  gity 
seemed  to  be  built  on  tiie  bone^  of  tiie  martyrg. 
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8.  The  angel  told  him  it  wa§  Grod'g  yity,  the  gity  „ 
of  Rome.  And  he  saw  the  inside  of  a  grand  palace, 
with  soldierg  ^  in  strange  dresseg  walking  before  the 
doorg.  When  tlie  house  wag  all  still,  he  saw  an  old 
man  get  out  of  bed  very  gently,  so  tliat  the  people 
who  wa^died  in  tlie  next  room  ^lould  not  hear  him 
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II. 
AS.    WILFRID'S  JOURjYEY. 

PART    SECOND. 

THERE  wag  something  very  wonderful  in  the 
old  man'g  fa^e.  He  roge,  put  on  a  White 
■eassock,^  and  in  hig  bare  feet  went  to  tlie  window, 
opened  it,  knelt  down  before  it,  held  a  pi-eture  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  in  hig  hand,  and  began  to  pray. 

2.  Though  tiie  great  ^ity  with  its  twinkling  lights 
wag  beneatli  him,  s-eargely  any  noige  readied  him 
but  the  splaying  of  some  great  fountaing.  Beyond  i 
the  ^ity  were  some  mountaing  looking  black  and 
soft  in  the  starlight,  and  beyond  them  again  wag  tiie 
great  world  of  Whidi  that  old  man  wag  the  fadier. 

3.  He  prayed  for  the  world,  and  wept  tearg  Whi({h 
ran  down  all  over  tlie  pi-etuie  of  our  dear  Lady.  Ag 
he  wept,  liig  fage  grew  more  like  that  of  the  angel, 
and  the  angel  bowed  low  before  him.  Then  he  and 
the  angel  seemed  to  go  into  one  ;  and  Wilfrid  saw 
heaven  open  and  behold  !  God  tiie  Father  wag  look- 
ing with  great  love  upon  the  weeping  old  man,  and 

1  The  "  Swiss  Guards,"  who  •'  Cas'sock,  a  long,  -close  gar- 
are  alwayg  appointed  a§  body-  ment  ouc^e  worn  by  Greek  pH- 
l^uard  of  the  Holy  Father.  losopherg,  and  now  by  the  -clergy. 
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hen   tile   old  man   himself  grew  To  like   God   tlie 
'atiier.     Tiie  angel  told  AVilfrid  Hiis  \va;j  tiie  Pope. 

4.  One  night  Wilfrid  had  a  little  head-a-e/^e,  went 
0  bed  witiiout  saying  hi§  night-prayerg,  and  did  not 
ee  tiu"  angel.  But  Hie  next  night  he  heard  hi§  voi(^e 
ay,  *'  Wilfrid .'  be  not  so  sad  birausi'  you  arc  not  as 
ood  as  you  hoped :  sorrow  rather  because  you  have  not 
uite  pleased  GodP 

5.  Wilfrid  awoke  and  prayed  witii  zeal  tiiat  God 
light  give  him  true  sorrow.  In  tiie  morning  extreme 
orrow  -eame,  and  with  it,  joy  and  peage. 

6.  That  night  all  wag  goldrn'  again.  Wilfrid 
ra§  on  the  mountain-top  Avith  tiie  angel  who  wag 
(lore  beautiful  than  ever  and  ^owed  him  many 
hingg,  and  said  to  him.  ''  Wilfrid,  do  you  remember 
our  mother  s  fozver-bed  in  the  garden  /  " 

7.  ^Vilfrid  answered,  "  Oh  yes  !  "  And  tiie  angel 
aid,  "  The  souls  of  little  children  are  God's  floiucr-bcds. 
The  flowers  are  virtues  ;  and  God  sends  enough  dew  and 
unshinc  to  make  them  groxv  and  bloom  akuays,  if  the 
hildrcn  keep  out  the  ivccds,  that  is,  naughty  zvords,  and 
houghts,  and  actions^ 
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SECTION   XL 
I. 
U-   ^   GOLDEN'  BAY. 
OLDEN  DAYS  withwit  all6\',^  at  any  age,  are 
very  i-are  indeed.     But  tiiat  wag  a  real  goldm 


'Golden    (gRld'n),    gold-like;         «  Alloy',  a  (Reaper  metal  mixed 
-ry  precious.  with  a  -costlier,  or  evil  with  good. 
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day — a  day  full  of  delight.     We  spent  it  far  wit  in 
the  country. 

2.  Though  I  wa§  only  eight  years  old,  I  remember 
it  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  ^¥hat  a  happy  time 
was  ours,  sporting  on  tlie  grass,  gathering  flowers, 
running,  dancing,  swinging,  wandering  in  the  woods, 
or  sitting  by  the  quiet  streams  ! 

3.  There  were  eight  of  us ;  five  city  diildren,  and 
fhree  who  lived  in  tlie  country — our  cousins,  witli 
whom  we  had  come  to  spend  the  day. 

4.  I  had  passed  days  in  tlie  country  before,  and  I 
spent  many  days  in  the  country  afterward,  but  no 
day  is  "golden"  in  my  memory  like  tliat  one. 

5.  Shall  I  tell  you,  my  dear  young  readers,  tlie 
reason  why  ?  I  did  not  see  it  then,  nor  for  many 
years  afterward ;  but  it  all  came  to  me  once,  ^\%en 
I  talked  witli  a  child  who  had  retiirned  from  a  pic- 
nic, looking  very  unhappy. 

6.  "  What  is  tlie  trouble,  dear  ?"  I  asked.—"  Oh," 
^e  ansioered  as  her  eyes  filled  witli  tears,  "  so  manj 
of  tlie  (Children  were  cross,  and  others  wouldn't  dc 
any  thing  if  we  didn't  let  tliem  have  their  own  way." 

7.  "I'm  sorry,"  I  said. — "And  so  am  I,"  ^e  re- 
turned, simply  ;  "  for  I  haven't  been  happy  or  good." ; 

8.  "  Were  you  cross  and  selfish  like  tlie  rest  ? "  J 
inquired.  Her  lips  quivered  and  two  or  three  tears 
dropped  over  her  (iheeks.  A  heavy  sigh  came  up 
from  her  heart  as  ^e  anszcered  : 

9.  "Maybe  I  wa§.  Oh  dear!  ^Vhen  otlier  diil- 
dren  are  cross  and  ugly,  I  get  so  too.  It  seems  as  if 
I  couldn't  help  it.     And  then  I'm  so  miserable  !  ^    ] 

'  Mis'er  a  bla,  very  unhappy. 
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wisli  I  al\vay§  -eould  be  witii  good  and  kind  (Children 
— it  wonld  be  so  ni(;e." 

10.  And  tiien  it  all  -eanie  to  me  why  tiiat  day  in 
tiie  -eonntry  had  been  a  "golden  day/'  From  morn- 
ing until  ev^^ning  I  did  not  hear  a  -eross  word  nor  see 
a  wrong  a-etion.  Every  one  of  tiiat  -eomjiany  of  eight 
children  seemed  to  be  full  of  the  spirit  of  kindness. 
0,  dear  little  one§,  i§  not  love  very  sweet  and  selti^- 
ness  very  bitter  i 


II. 


4'J. 


THE   HOLIDAY. 

PUT  BY  y<>nr  books  and  slates  to-day  ! 
This  ig  the  sunny  first  of  June, 
And  we  will  go  this  afternoon 
Over  ttie  hill^  and  far  away. 
-'.  Hurra  ! '  we'll  have  a  holiday. 

And  through  tiie  wood  and  up  tiie  glade- 

'  Hurra  (bo  rfi'),  &  ^out  of  J07         *  Glade,   an    op«n    or  cleared 
or  triumph.  pla(;e  in  a  wood. 
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We'll  go.  in  sun^ine  and  in  ^ade 
Over  the  liill§  and  far  away. 

3.  Tiie  wild-ro§e  blooni§  on  every  spray/ 
In  all  the  sky  ig  not  a  -elond, 
And  merry  birdg  are  singing  loud. 
Over  the  hillg  and  far  away. 

4-.  ]S  ot  one  of  us  behind  must  stay, 
But  little  one§  and  all  ^all  go, 
Wliere  summer  breezeg  gently  blow, 
Over  the  hillg  and  far  aw^ay. 

III. 
46.    THE  BUILDERS. 

EIGHT  CHILDREN  were  playing  upon  the 
sand  beside  the  sea-^iore.  The  tide  wa§  out 
and  the  sky  wa§  «lear,  While  the  pretty-  sea-gull§ 
were  sailing  through  the  air. 

2.  "Oh,  see  \Vhat  beautiful  flat  st6ne§ !  "  said 
George  :  ' '  how  nige  they  would  be  to  build  a  house 
with." — "Let  us  build  one,"  said  Editli,  who  wa§ 
the  eldest  of  ilie  girlg. 

3.  "No,  let  us  build  two,  and  see  \^idh  will  be 
the  better,"  replied  George.  "Edith,  you  and  So- 
phie, and  John,  and  Willie,  build  one ;  and  Sarah, 
and  Kate,  and  Peter,  and  I  will  build  another." 

If.  So  tlie  little  builderg  w^ent  to  work.  George 
and  hi§  party  fliought  it  would  be  so  ni^e  to  build 
on  tlie  flat  sand,  that  wa§  a§  smooth  a§  the  floor  of 

'  Spray,  asmall^oot  or  brandh.        ^  Pretty  (prit'ti). 
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tile  play-room  at  home,  and  where  they  did  not  need 
to  waste  any  of  the  stoneg  in  making  a  fwindatiou.^ 

J.  Peter  and  the  girl§  brought  tiie  stone§,  while 
George  put  them  togetiier,  and  very  soon  tiie  house 
began  to  grow  to  quite  a  respe-etable  size. 

6'.  But  Editli  led  her  laborerg  away  from  the 
beach-  to  where  tiie  rocks  began  to  peep  above  tiie 
sand,  and  wliere  tiie  tide  never  -eame ;  and  having 
found  a  rock  tiiat  wag  ag  higli  a§  her  waist,  ^e  be- 
gan to  put  her  house  togetiier. 

7.  It  wag  hard  work,  for  they  had  to  pick  up  the 
stoneg  on  tiie  beadi  and  take  tiiem  up  to  Edifh,  who 
spent  some  time  in  laying  tiiem  on  tiie  uneven  rock, 
so  ag  to  get  a  good  foundation. 

8.  So  George  had  fini^ied  hig  house  before  Edifh 
had  put  up  more  tiiaii  three  or  four  rowg  of  stone ; 
and  ag  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  began  to  look  at  her 
work. — "  Why,  Edifh,  how  slow  you  are  ;  my  house 
ig  built,  and  yourg  ig  not  half  done." 

9.  ''I  wanted  to  build  a  good  strong  one,"  said 
Edifh,  "and  it  takes  a  long  while  to  build  on  this 
rock." — "Oh,  you  s^liould  have  built  it  on  the  sand, 
ag  I  did,"  said  George. 

10.  Just  tiien  a  loud  -cry  from  Peter  made  George 
turn  around.  The  tide  wag  -coming  in,  and  ag  one  of 
the  first  waveg  had  readied  hig  house,  it  wag  wag- 
ing away  tiie  lower  stoneg.  All  gathered  around  it, 
but  it  wag  too  late. 

11.  The   waveg  -eame  in  faster  and  faster,   and 

'  Pounda'tionjtiiat  uponwTiii'li  ^  Beach,  th*'  ^ore   of  tiio  sea, 

any  flung  stand§,  aud  by  wliioli  it  or  of  a  lake,  \VhicTi  i§  washed  by 
ig  held  ;  ground  work.  tie  waveg. 
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-earried  away  first  one  stone  and  tlien  another,  until, 
witii  a  -era^,  the  ^chole  building  fell  into  ttie  water. 
''Yes,  Edifli,"  said  George  sadly,  "I  see  tiiat  you 
were  quite  right.  I  nwv  see  that  I  ought  to  have 
built  my  house  upon  a  rock." 

12.  Our  Lord  tellg  us  of  two  classes  of  people  who 
build — the  wige  and  tiie  fooli^  builderg.  He  sayg, 
wdtii  great  forge  and  beauty,  "  Every  one  that  hearefh 
thege  My  wordg,  and  doefh  them,  ^all  be  likened  to 
a  wi§e  man  tliat  built  hi§  house  upon  a  rock ;  and 
the  rain  fell  and  the  fiood§^  -eame,  and  the  windg 
blew,  and  they  beat  upon  tiiat  house,  and  it  fell 
not ;  for  it  wag  founded '  upon  a  rock. 

13.  "  And  every  one  that  hearefh  tiiege  My  wordg, 
and  doth  them  not,  i^hall  be  like  a  foolish  man  that 
built  hi§  house  upon  the  sand  ;  and  the  rain  fell  and 
the  floodg  -came  and  tlie  windg  blew,  and  they  beat 
upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ;  and  great  wag  the  fall 
thereof." 

IV. 

A7.  THE  CHILD  TO  THE  WAVES. 

ROLL,  bright  green  waveg  across  the  bay. 
Sweep  up  like  ragerg  fleet,' 
I  love  you,  in  your  harmless  play. 
The  brilliant^  sparkle  of  your  spray. 
And  then  your  sAvif  t  retreat.^ 


'  Flood  (flud),  a  great  flow  of  ^  Fleet,  light  and  quick  in  go- 
water  ;  water  tiiat  rige§,  swell§  ing  from  plaqe  to  plage  ;  nimble, 
and  flowg  over  dry  land.  ^Brilliant  (briryant),  glitter- 

^  Found'ed,  set,  or  placed,  for  ing  ;  very  bright, 

support.  5  j^g  treat',  a*t  of  going  back. 
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2.  A  pleagant  sound  it  i§  to  me, 
When,  on  our  rocky  ^lore, 
I  hear  yon,  (Children  of  the  sea, 
To  your  unchanging  melody 
S6ft  breaking  evermore.' 

S.  I  love,  when  gentle  breeze§  blow. 

To  see  you  dange,  and  view 
The  great,  white  gull§  a-sailing  low, 
While  little  boats  rock  to  and  fro. 

The  best  of  friend^  witli  you. 

^.  Roll,  bright  green  wave§  !  but  do  not  -e^ome 

With  angry  -erests,-  for  then 
I  think  of  motlier,  sick  at  home. 
And  fear  lest  fatlier  from  ytnir  foam 

Should  ne'er  «ome  back  ao;ain. 


'  Ev  er  m5re,  forever  ;  alway§  ; 
at  all  time§. 


'  CrSst,  the  foamy,  feather-like 
top  of  k  wave. 
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SECTION    XII. 

I. 

48.   LITTLE  BLUE -EYE. 

PART    FIRST. 

LITTLE  BLUE-EYE,  tiiat  i§  the  name  they  gave 
,  her,  grew  on  tiie  side  of  a  great  mountain,  and 
just  below  the  edge  of  a  huge  rock.  She  wa§  a  lit- 
tle blue-eyed  violet,  pretty,  modest,  ^  and  sweet. 

2.  She  wa§  awake  every  morning  to  -eatch  the  first 
beam§  of  the  riging  sun.  She  bowed  to  the  fitful  ^ 
wind,  and  listened  to  tiie  singing  birdg,  and  rejoiged 
in  the  bright  sun^ine,  all  day  long. 

3.  She  drank  in  the  dew§  of  night  with  joy  and 
fhankfulness,  and  never  dreamed  that  her  lot  wa§ 
not  the  happiest  in  tlie  world. 

!{-.  Near  by  stood  a  tall,  strong,  and  grand  old  oak. 
Hi§  large  and  sturdy  roots  went  down  deep  in  the 
mountain  to  gather  up  hi§  food.     Hi§  great,  wide-' 
spreading  bran(Ae§  waved  gracefully  ^  in  the  wind. 

5.  Un-eounted^  leaveg  hung  and  rus/led^  on  hi§ 
limbg.     The  little  inse-ets  -erept  into  the  -erevigeg^  of' 
lii§  rough  bark,  and  made  thougandg  of  homeg  there. 
The  birdg  nestled'^  and  sang,  and  built  their  nests  in 
hi§  brandieg. 

6.  One  -elear,  bright  morning  the  old  oak  looked 

'  Mbd'est;  not  bold  ;  ^y.  *  Un  count'ed,  not  -counted. 

-  Fit'ful,  full  of  starts  and  stops ;  ^  Rustled  (rus'sld ),  made  quick- 

rtiangeable.  ly  many  small  sound§. 

^  Grace'ful  ly,  in  a  way  tliat  ^  Crevice,  a  -erack. 

^iow§  beauty  in  form,  or  ea§e  in  '  Nestled  (nes'ld>,  lay^loseand 

motion.  snug  ;  settled. 
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dff  the  mountain,   and  dwvn  on  tiie  smaller  treeg. 
He  really  felt  tliat  he  wag  a  tower  of  strengfli. 

7.  '"Hoft'  far  I  -ean  see  !  What  a  large  mountain 
I  have  from  whidi  to  draw  my  food !  Why,  if  I 
€0iild  only  walk,  I  would  tread  all  tliege  little  tree§ 
under  foot,  and  be  king  of  tlie  forest. 

8.  "How  I  do  despige^  any  filing  tliat  i§  weak 
and  small !  Why  -ean't  every  thing  be  strong,  and 
great,  and  grand  like  myself  I ' ' 

9.  By  dian^e,  a§  he  -east  hi§  eye  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  saw  the  little  violet  just  over  the  rock.  She 
wa§  tTiinking  her  own  little  thoughts,  and  a§  happy 
a§  a  violet  knew  how  to  be. 

10.  Then  the  oak  said,  "Pray,  who  are  you  away 
down  there,  not  an  indi  from  the  ground  ?" — "Oh, 
I  am  a  little  violet,  and  they  sometimeg  -eall  me 
*  Little  Blue-eye!'" 

11.  ''  Well,  Miss  Blue-eye,  I  don't  know  vt^etiier 
to  s-eorn  or  to  pity  you.  What  a  little,  worthless 
being  you  are,  nestling  under  the  rock  ! 

12.  "You  -ean  not  hold  up  your  head  and  see 
f  hingg  a§  I  do :  you  -ean  not  s^nng  your  arm§,  nor 
battle  witii  tiie  fierce  windg,  nor  feel  you  are  so 
>ti6ng  tiiat  no  earfhly  power  -ean  destroy  you. 

13.  "  Here  I  am  !  You  see  my  size  !  I  have  stood 
here  a  hundred  yearg,  and  I  fliink  I  am  so  strong  I 
shall  stand  here  for  many  a  -century  yet  to  -come  ! 

IJf.  "  Why  ^ould  I  not  ?  The  storm§  don't  trou- 
ble me,  and  the  winterg  are  nothing.  I  -can  meet 
them  and  defy  tliem  with  not  a  leaf  on  to  €lotlie  me. 

!■'>.   "The  birdg  -eome  to  me  for  belter,  the  -eattle 

'  De  spise',  look  down  upon  ag  mean  and  worthless. 
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lie  dcwm  under  my  ^lade,  and  men  greatly  admire 
me.  But  you— poor  little  thing  !  nobody  ever  looks 
at  you  !  nobody  ever  thinks  of  you  !  You  may  die 
under  tlie  foot  of  a  rabbit,  and  who  would  miss  you ! " 
16.  Poor  little  Blue-eye!  It  was  tlie  hrst  time 
^e  ever  felt  humbled— ever  felt  discontented  or  en- 
vious.  *  How  ^e  witched  ^e  was  a  great  oak  !  How, 
for  tlie  hrst  time,  ^3  felt  that  her  lot  was  low,  sad, 
and  worthless ! 

II. 
49.   LITTLE   BLUE-EYE, 

PART   SECOND. 

SCARCELY  had  an  hour  passed,  w^en  a  sudden^ 
ru^  of  wind  came  roaring  down  tlie  moun- 
tain. It  wag  su(5h  a  tornado  ^  as  sometimes  sweeps 
through  a  forest,  twisting  and  tearing  up  tlie  great 
trees  as  if  tliey  were  pipe-stems.  The  trees  bent, 
and  swayed,  and  creaked,  and  broke,  and  fell- 
many  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

2.  The  old  oak  stood  directly^  in  its  path-way; 
and  how  he  did  writhe^  and  bend,  and  toss  his 
arms,  and  bow  his  head,  and  strain  his  roots,  as  if 
he  certainly  must  go.  But  no  !  He  lived  it  through, 
and  stood  like  a  giant,  as  he  was. 

3.  When  he  had  rested  himself,  he  counted  the 

»  En'vi  oils,   moved  by  envy  ;  =  Tor  na'do,    a   fierce    gust  of 

repining,  or  feeling  sad,  at  a  view  Whirling  wind,  of^en  with  severe 

of  the  greater  happiness  or  worth  tliunder,lightning,and  mudh  rain, 

of  another.  "*  Di  rect'ly,  in  a  straight  line 

^  Sud'den,  coming  or  happen-  or  course, 

ing  When  not  lo^oked  for  ;  quick.  '"  Writhe,  to  twist  with  force 
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limbs  tliat  had  been  broken  off,  and  wondered  over 
the  number  of  his  leaves  tliat  had  been  scattered 
away.  He  knew  tliat  tlie  fierce  strife  ^  had  done  him 
good  ;  for  lie  felt  fresher,  younger,  and  stronger. 
Then  he  nodded  proudly  to  little  Blue-eye,  and  said  : 
If..  "There,  Miss  Blue-eye,  did  jou  see  tliat  ? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  I  could  bear  any  tiling  \  See  now, 
here  I  am,  my  bark  not  broken  nor  my  roots  injured. 

5.  "No  winds,  or  storms,  or  any  fhing  else  can 
hurt  me.  But  you,  Tvliy,  a  million  like  you,  had  you 
been  up  here,  would  have  been  blown  to  atoms."  - 

6.  Poor  little  Blue-eye !  ^e  never  felt  so  small 
before.  She  hardly  dared  look  up  at  tlie  great  oak, 
and  tliere  was  really  a  little  tear  in  her  eye. 

7.  The  sun  now  ^one  out  so  bright  and  hot  that 
tlie  leaves  of  tlie  old  oak  began  to  curl  up,  and  the 
birds  panted,  and  tried  to  hide  among  tlie  brandies. 
Even  tlie  heart  of  the  great  oak  felt  the  heat, 

8.  But_  little  Blue-eye,  under  the  fOiadow  of  tlie 
rock,  and  so  near  tlie  ground,  did  not  feel  the  heat 
at  all,  nor  did  ^e  even  ^ut  her  eyes. 

9.  And  nwv  dark  clouds  rolled  slowly  over  the 
mountain  :  the  heavens  grew  black,  and  it  was  plain 
that  tlie  storm-spirit  was  on  tlie  wing.  Every  filing 
was  still  as  in  waiting,  and  even  tlie  great  oak  looked 
very  sober. 

10.  On  came  the  storm  in  its  po^^er  and  wrafli. 
The  wild  creatures  crept  into  tlieir  holes.  The  fhun- 
ders  rolled  and  muttered,'  as  if  armies  of  giants 
were  rushing  to  battle  in  tlieir  war-dhariots ;  and 

'  Strife)  struggle  for  victory.  '  Mut'tered,   sounded    with   a 

'  At'om^  any  fhing  very  small,      low,  lieavy  noise. 
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tiie  lightningf^  gleamed  and  flawed  a§  nofliing  but 
lightning  -ean. 

11.  Soon  a  deep  black  -eloud  hnng  over  t±ie  jjla^e, 
and,  witiiout  warning,  in  an  instant,  down  -eame  the 
fhimder-bolt^  into  the  old  oak,  and,  before  the  eye 
■eould  wink,  he  wa§  shivered  into  splinterg,  and  lay 
flat  and  s-eattered  for  yard§  around.  He  wag  a  -eom- 
plete  ruin,  and  gone  forever. 

lli.  Little  Blue-eye  peeped  out,  after  the  storm  had 
gone  past,  and  saw  the  great  tree  that  ^e  had 
envied  so  mudi,  no^^  only  a  wreck,  never  again  to 
lift  up  its  head.  "Oh!"  said  ^e,  "\Vhat  a  silly 
little  flower  I  have  been,  to  be  thus  envious  and 
dis-eontented.  I  nwv  see  What  wind§,  and  stormy, 
and  great  dangerg  I  es-eape,  in  my  lowly  home. 

13.  "I  now  see  that  tiie  great  and  good  Being  who 
made  us  all,  hag  been  very  kind  to  nie.  I  will 
bless  Him,  and  never  repine^  again  that  my  lot  i§ 
lowly. 

III. 

50.    THE  A.N'XIOUS'  LEAF. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  a  little  leaf  wag  heard  to 
sigh  and  -cry,  ag  leaveg  often  do  ^Vhen  a  gentle 
wind  ig  about,  xind  the  twig  said,  "What  ig  the 
matter,  little  leaf  T' 

2.  And  the  leaf  said,  "The  wind  just  told  me  that 
one  day  it  would  pull  me  off  and  throw  me  down  to 
die  on  tiie  grcRind  ! " 


>  Thun'der-bolt;  a  bright  stream  ^  Re  pine',  to  murmur  or  grum- 

of    lightning    passing   from   the      ble  ;  to  find  fault, 
•eloudg  to  the  earth.  3  Anx'ious^  full  of  -eare. 


I 
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3.  The  twig  told  it  to  tiie  branch  on  Wliidi  it  grew, 
and  the  branch  told  it  to  tiie  tree.  And  When  tiie 
tree  heard  it,  it  rns^^lal  all  over,  and  sent  back  word 
to  the  leaf,  "  Do  not  be  afraid  :  hold  on  tightly,  and 
you  shall  not  go  till  you  want  to." 

J^.  And  so  tlie  leaf  stopped  sighing,  but  w^ent  on 
nestling  and  silking.  Every  time  the  tree  ^dbk 
itself  and  stirred  \\\)  all  its  leaveg,  the  branCheg  ^look 
themselveg.  and  the  little  twig  ^ook  itself,  and  the 
little  leaf  dan(;ed  up  and  dmvn  merrily,  as  if  nofliing 
-eould  ever  pull  it  off.  And  so  it  grew  all  summer 
long  till  0-etober. 

5.  And  when  the  bright  day§  of  autumn  -eame,  the 
little  leaf  saw  all  the  leave§  around  be-eoming  very 
beautiful.  Some  were  yellow,  and  some  s-earlet,  and 
some  striped  with  both  €olorg.  Then  it  asked  the 
tree  what  it  meant  i  And  the  tree  said,  "All  thege 
leaveg  are  getting  ready  to  fly  away,  and  they  have 
put  on  the§e  beautiful  -eolorg,  be-eauge  of  joy." 

6.  Then  the  little  leaf  l^egan  to  want  to  go,  and 
grew  very  beautiful  in  flunking  of  it,  and  When 
it  wag  very  gay  in  -€;olor,  it  saw  that  the  branCheg 
of  the  tree  had  no  bright  -eolor  in  tliem,  and  so  the 
leaf  said,  ""O,  branCheg!  Why  are  you  lead  -eolor 
and  we  gold^^n  T' 

7.  Just  then,  a  little  puff  of  wind  -eame,  and  the 
leaf  let  go,  without  thinking  of  it,  and  the  wind  tc)bk 
it  up,  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  "vVhiiled  it 
like  a  spark  of  fire  in  tlie  air,  and  then  it  dropped 
gently  dowm  under  the  edge  of  the  fen^e  among 
hundreds  of  other  leaveg,  and  fell  into  a  dream,  and 
never  waked  up  to  tell  what  it  dreamed  about ! 
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IV. 

51.  lessojy  of  the  leaves. 

How  do  the  leave§  grow 
In  spring,  upon  their  stem  i 
The  sap  swel]§  up  with  a  drop  for  all, 
And  that  i§  life  to  them. 

2.  What  do  the  leaver  do 

Through  the  long  summer  hourg  ? 
They  make  a  home  for  the  singing  birdg, 
A  belter  for  the  tiower§. 

3.  How  do  the  leaver  fade 

Beneath  tiie  autumn  blast  i 
Oh,  fairer  they  grow  before  they  die, 
Their  brightest  ig  their  last. 

4.  Ho^"  are  we  like  leaveg  i 

O  diildren,  weak  and  small, 
God  know§  eadh  leaf  of  the  forest  ^ade. 
He  knowg  yoit  eacih  and  all. 

5.  Never  a  leaf  fallg 

Until  its  part  i§  done. 
God  giveg  us  gra^e  like  sap  and  dew, 
Some  work  to  every  one. 

6.  You  must  grow  old,  too, 

Beneath  the  autumn  sky  ; 
But  lovelier  and  brighter  your  live§  may  glow. 
Like  leaves  before  they  die. 

7.  Brighter  with  good  deedg. 

With  faifh,  and  hope,  and  love, 
Till  the  leaf  fallg  down  from  the  withered  tree, 
And  the  soul  i§  borne  above. 
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SECTION    XIII. 

I. 

52.  MIjrmE'S  CHRISTMAS  SERJifOM 

I  PART    FIRST. 

SHE  i§  dressed  for  the  Christmas  party 
In  a  robe  of  White  and  blue, 
Witli  snowy  ruffleg  and  la(;e§, 
And  snowy  slippery  too. 

I 

2.  But  never  a  Jewel  about  lier, 

On  throat,  or  arm§,  or  ear§  ; 

And  the  pretty  fage  tiie  bright  hair  ^ladeg, 

I§  sullen  and  tinned  with  tearsj. 

I      3.  For  over  in  mother  §  chamber. 
In  mother  5  wardrobe  hid, 
I§  a  dress  of  violet  satin 
And  ^oe§  of  violet  kid. 

4-.  And  a  fan  all  -eovered  with  spangleg, 
And  necklace,  bracelets,  and  ringg, 
Which  grandmamtna  sent  from  Paris,' 
Widi  a  host  of  beautiful  tliing§. 

6.  But  motiier  hud  said  to  her  daughter, 
'•  Thege  gifts  are  far  too  fine 
To  be  worn  to  the  Christmas  ]  arty 
Bv  anv  diild  of  mine.'' 


'  Paris  (pSr'ris),  the  cOiief  (jity      number  of  thr-  arti«le§  of  taste 
of    France,    noted    for    the  great      and  fasOiion  made  there. 
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6.  So  in  spite  of  tearg  and  teaming, 

And  many  a  sullen  frmvn, 
Tie  nurse  hag  fas^(=ned  on  Minnie 
Her  sweet  but  simple  gwvn. 

7.  And  now  ^e  standg  at  tiie  window, 

And  watdieg  the  snow-flakes  fall— 
"  There  i§  many  a  wretdied  lot"  (^e  thinks), 
"But  mine  i§  the  worst  of  all:' 

8.  \V1ien  just  outside  on  the  pavement, 

In  tlie  bitter  wind,  tiiere  stand 
A  boy  witti  a  steel  triangle 
And  a  girl  with  a  harp  in  her  hand. 

9.  Little  Italian  (itaryani  minstrel§, 

Witii  eye§  ag  black  a§  -eoalg  ; 
Their  -elotheg  are  tattered,  their  ^oe§  are  torn. 
Yet  they  sing— (poor  little  soulg  !j— 

10.  A  digmal  ioYeign  ballad. 
So  quavering  and  weak 
That  Minnie  6\m\^  the  window. 
And  lean§  far  out  to  speak. 

II. 

S3.  MIMYIIJ'S  CHRISTMAS  SERMOJV. 

PART    SECOND. 

WHY  doeg  your  motJier  give  you 
Sucli  ragged  -elotiieg  a§  tiie§e  ?" 
Witii  trembling  lips  they  both  reply, 
"  We  have  no  mother,  pleage  !  " 
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2.  "But  sipt'ly  yo'i  have  a  fiitiier. 

And  a  home  where  you  -ean  stay, 
Instead  of  wandering  up  and  down 
The  streets  t^iis  bitter  day.'' 

3.  Then  tiie  little  boy  makes  anszoer, 

Hi§  dark  eye§  on  her  fa9e — 
"  (>iir  only  home  i^  a  cellar, 
A  €old  and  cTieerless  pla^e  ; 

Ji..   "We  have  no  fire  to  warm  us, 
AVe  have  no  food  to  eat. 
And  fatiier  i§  sick  and  -ean  not  work. 
So  we  sing  about  the  street." 

5.  Ah  !  here  wag  a  Christmas  sermon 

For  our  sulky  little  friend  : 
A§  stern  and  sliarp  a  message, 
A§  a  loving  God  -eould  send. 

6.  Somebody  freezing  and  starving 

In  a  cellar  damp  and  bare. 
While  sfte  wa§  fretting  for  trinkets 
And  a  satin  dress  to  wear  ! 

7.  The  snow  blew  in  on  her  ringlets, 

But  ^e  did  not  -eare  for  that. 
And  slie  dropped  her  own  bright  Christmas  -eoin 
In  the  little  minstrel' §  hat. 

8.  Then,  while  tliey  sjiid,  "  God  bless  you  !  " 

And,  singing,  went  away. 
She  ran  to  motiier'sj  chamber 
Wliere  lie  hidden  treasure^  lay, 
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9.  And  prone  on  that  dear  bo§6m, 
Her  bright  eye§  full  of  tear§, 
Sobbed  out  the  touching  story 
Of  the  little  mountaineerg. 

10.  And  said  the  A-et  of  Contrition 

Again,  and  again,  and  again, 
A§  if  the  sense  of  tlie  grand  old  word§ 
Had  only  rea(5hed  her  ttien. 

11.  Then  off  to  the  Christmas  party 

She  went  in  her  radiant  A^hite, 
Her  fa(;e  serene  a§  an  angeFg, 
Her  hair  like  wavy  light. 

12.  Ah  !  many  a  gorgeous  darling 

Wag  gay  at  that  brilliant  ball ; 
But  Minnie,  the  simple,  fair-haired  (5hild, 
Wag  tiie  happiest  guest  of  all. 

III. 
S4.    OUR  ALMAJ^AC. 

V      ■  '     // 
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IV. 
55.    KLYG   WmiER'S  BOY. 

THE  BOY  tiiat  likes  spring  or  summer  or  fall 
Better  tiian  old  King-  Winter 
I§  a  sort  of  a  bass-wood  splinter — 
Soft  stuff ;  in  fa-et,  he'§  no  boy  at  all. 

2.  Away  from  the  stove,  and  look  out  tiiere ! 
Did  you  ever  see  a  j)i-eture  so  fair  { 
King  AYinter,  from  mountain  to  plain 
Not  a  beggar  in  all  lii^  train. 

The  poky  old  j)ump,  tiie  ugliest  stump — 
One  ig  in  ermine  from  dhips  to  dhin, 
The  other  ;  no  lamb  -ean  begin 
To  look  so  warm  and  soft  and  full, 
Though  up  to  liig  eye§  in  wrinkleg  of  wool. 

3.  See  old  Dame  Post  with  her  night-eap  on, 
Madam  Bugh  in  her  ^awl  witii  the  White  nap  on ! 

Crabbed  old  Badielor  Hedge — 

Where,  nmv,  i|j  lii§  prickly  edge  i 

And  s-eraggy  old  Gran' sir  Tree, 

Shabby  ag  j^habby  -€-ould  be. 
How  he  spread^  himself  in  lii.s  uniform, 
Lording  it  over  the  -eold  and  the  storm  ! 
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J^.  Summer  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  know  ^e  will  dress 
Her  dainty  dear-dear§  in  loveliness  ; 

But  Winter — Tlie  great  and  small, 

Augeli-e  and  ugly,  all 
He  tailorg  so  fine,  you  would  fliiuk  eadh  one 
The  grandest  personage  under  the  sun. 

5.  Who  i§  afraid  he'll  be  bit  to  deafli 

By  a  monster  tliat  bites  witli  nothing  but  breafh  ? 
There's  more  real  manhood,  tliirty  to  fliree, 
In  the  little  (Aicks  of  a  dhickadee : 
Never  were  merrier  -ereature§  than  they 
When  summer  i§  hundredg  of  mile§  away. 

€.  Your  stay-in-door§,  bass-wood  splinter 
Knowg  not  the  first  thing  about  winter. 

A  fig  for  your  summer  boy§, 

They're  no  whit  better  than  toy§. 
Give  me  tie  cOiap  that  will  off  to  town 
When  tile  wind  i§  driving  the  (5himney  down, 

\¥lien  tlie  bare  tree§  bend  and  roar 

Like  breakerg  on  the  ^ore. 

7.  Into  the  snow-drifts,  plunged  to  hi§  kneeg —  | 
Yes,  in  -elear  up  to  hi§  earg,  if  you  please,  1 
Ruddy  and  ready,  plucky  and  strong, 
Pulling  hig  little  du-ek  leg§  along : 
The  road  i§  full,  but  he'§  bound  to  go  through  it, 
He  hag  business  on  hand  and  i§  round  to  do  it. 

8.  A§  yonder  he  breaks  the  path§  for  the  sleighg. 
So  he'll  be  on  the  lead  to  tlie  end  of  hi§  dayg : 
King  Winter  s  oivn  boy^  a  hero  i§  lie, 
No  bass-wood  there,  but  good  hard  hickory  ! 


( 
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SECTION   XIV. 

1. 
56.    THE  PRIZE. 

PART    FIRST, 

*'  T    AM  deteimiued  to  take  tiie  prize  from  Julia 

J^  Devon,  and  if  I  sit  up  at  night  to  study,  I  -ean 
do  it !  I  suppose  sslie  fliinks  be-eau^e  Jshe  lia-s  tak^ 
it  for  fhree  year.s,  ^le  alwayg  will.  I  do  not  -eare  for 
the  prize,  but  Julia  Devon  Shall  not  have  it/' 

2.  "'My  dear  Anne,"  said  her  sister  Sarah,  "how 
•ean  you  talk  so  unkindly  of  Jiilia,  w^en  you  and 
^e  are  sudi  great  friendg  T' — "  Oh,  it  i§  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  'my  friend  Julia,'  When  there  are  no 
prizeg  to  be  won.  But  it  i§  so  provoking  to  see  one 
girl  -earry  6ff  tiie  highest  honor§  year  after  year." 

J.  At  tills  moment,  tiieir  motlier  entered  tlie  rrJom 
and  Anne  at  on^e  appealed^  to  her.  "Mother,  is 
there  any  harm  in  my  trying  to  win  tlie  prize  at 
s-ehobl?" — "Certainly  not,  Anne,  for  it  i^  olfered 
that  all  may  attempt  to  gain  it." — "Then  I  Shall  do 
my  best  to  get  it  away  from  Julia,  tliough  my  friend." 

^.  "There  i|2  no  reason,  Anne,  Why  you  s^liould 
not  study  hard  to  win  tiie  prize.  But  if  I  understand 
your  feeliiig.s,  your  wi^  i^  simply  to  deprive^  a  -eom- 
panion-^  of  it,  and  not  to  ex^el^  in  your  studieg." 

J.  "But,  motlier,  ^le  hag  had  tiie  i)leasure  of 
winning  that  prize  for  three  yearg.     It  i§  only  fair 

'Appealed',    referred    to    for  ^  Com  pan'ion,  oiw  who  i§  asso- 

an  opinion.  ciiited  witli  anotiier. 

•  De  prive',  to  take  away.  *  Ex  cSl',  to  surpass. 
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tiiat  some  one  else  sliould  have  it  this  year." — 
"  Would  it  not  be  fair  for  the  best  s-eliolar  to  rec^eive 
tiie  prize,  AnneT' — "Yes,  motiier." — '•  Then,  if 
Julia  be  the  best  s-eholar  tiiis  year,  will  not  tiie 
prize  be  a§  Justly  her§  a§  it  wag  tlie  first  year  i 

6.  "You  say  that  Julia  hag  had  the  pleasure  of 
wanning  tliis  prize  for  three  yearg.  Say  ratiier,  '  For 
fhree  yearg  Julia  hag  studied  so  hard  tliat  She  hag 
won  tiie  highest  prize.'     Ig  not  tiiis  true  T' 

7.  Anne  replied  relu-etantly,  "  Yes,  I  suppoge  this 
is  the  truth,  but  you  must  allow  that  it  ig  very  pro- 
voking."— "Not  at  all.  If  Slie  hag  been  so  faifhful 
in  her  e§.ertiong  ag  fairly  to  win  tiie  prize,  I  €'an  not 
see  why  any  one  ^ould  envy  her  the  reward." 

8.  "Envy  her  !  motiier.    Ig  tiiis  envy  i    I  thought 
envy  wag  one  of  the  seven  deadly  slug." — "And  so 
it  ig,  Anne.     You  see  how  very  near  you  are,  to  say  | 
the  least,  to  be-eoming  an  envious  little  girl. 

9.  "You  have  only  to  allow  this  feeling  toward 
Julia  Devon  to  take  fast  hold  of  your  mind,  to  influ- 
enge  your  a-etiong — you  have,  in  fa-et,  only  to  try  for 
one  year  to  win  tiie  prize  from  Julia,  or  any  other 
■eompanion,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  yielded 
to  a  passion  so  powerful  that  no  one  -ean  say  to  \\^at 
evil  regults  it  might  lead." 

II. 

S7-    THE  PRIZE. 

PART   SECOND. 


A' 


NNE  wag  locked  and  silent  for  a  moment,  buti 
still  unwilling  to  acknowledge  herself  wrong, 
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Pregeutly  ^e  ex-elaimed,  "  To  fhlnk  there  ^ould  be 
any  thing  so  dreadful  a§  envy  wrapped  I'p  in  tiiis 
little  fangy   of  mine  to  take  tlie  prize  tiiis  year  !  " 

2.  ' '  ISiOt  in  simply  ^  taking  the  prize,  Anne.  Alwayg 
try  to  be  entirely  trutTifnl,  and  ag  careful  in  that 
respe-et  witii  yourself  a§  with  otlierg. 

3.  "The  danger  doe§  not  lie  wrapped  up  in  tiie 
fan^y  you  have  taken  to  study  for  tlie  prize  this  year, 
but  in  your  regolution  to  taJce  the  prize  from  a  com- 
panion.  Look  at  this  resolution  and  tell  me  -ean- 
didly  whether  you  feel  tliat  it  i§  just.'^" 

4.  "Then  -eandidly,  mother,  I  feel  tiiat  it  i§  really 
unamiable  and  hateful." — ''And  you  would  not 
wi^  to  make  it  your  rule  of  a-etion  for  a  year  ? " 

5.  "  Indeed  not !  nor  for  a  day !  But  I  had  no 
Ide'a  that  I  wag  saying  anytTiing  so  very  bad  or  that 
my  intention  wag  so  unamiable.  Hwv  ig  it  that  I  do 
and  say  sudi  bad  fhingg  without  knowing  it  T' 

6.  "  Beeause  you  are  not  on  your  guard ;  you 
speak  on  tlie  impulse'  of  tlie  moment,  and  seldom 
w^eigh  or  measure  your  wordg  and  a-etiong.  If  we 
would  live  worthily  we  must  daily  look  into  our 
own  soulg,  examine  our  motiveg,  and  judge  our 
a-etiong.  This  pra-etige  will  enable  us  to  see  the  be- 
ginningg  of  evil,  and  to  find  out  our  own  weakness." 

7.  "Yes.  mother,  and  tlien  we  ^all  be  sure  to 
make  good  -eonfessiong,  and  of  -eourse,  to  re(;eive  the 
sacrament  of  penange  with  the  best  dispogitiong. 
But  I  8?iould  like  to  win  tlie  prize,  and  there  must 
be  some  way  to  su-egeed  witiiout  sin." 


'  Sim'ply,  merely  ;  solely.  '  Im'pulse,  influen<;e  a«ting  on 

*  Just,  -eonformed  to  right.  th-  mind. 
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8.  "Certainly  tiiere  i^.  The  degire  to  exgel  i§ good 
a§  long  a§  the  de§ire  of  God'g  approbation  i§  strong- 
est in  your  mind.  You  may  very  safely  strive  for 
an  honor,  a§  long  a§  you  are  determined  not  to  let 
ambition  turn  you,  even  in  thought,  from  duty." 

III. 

58.    HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

••'T^ID  you  ever  think,   Brother  Thomas,"  said 
\^   Cliarleg  Byrne,  "how  troubled  tlie  Blessed 
Virgin  must  have  felt  When  ^e  saw  her  Divine  Son 
lying  on  the  straw,  and  in  an  open  stable  r' 

2.  "My  dear  Cliarles,"  said  Brotiier  Thomas,  "I 
will  answer  you  by  another  questicm.  Bid  you  ever 
tliink  tliat  the  Blessed  Virgin  wag  too  happy  to 
notice  the  -eold,  or  the  straw,  or  the  stable — that  her 
joy  in  being  the  Motlier  of  God  filled  her  heart  so 
-eompletely  a^  to  leave  no  room  for  sudi  relle-etiong  V 

3.  "  Ah,  Brotiier,  tliat  i§  sudi  a  great  thought !  " — 
*' Yes,  my  boy,  but  it  i§  the  true  tliouglit,  and  t3iat 
you  may  take  it  into  your  heart  and  mind,  let  me 
^ow  you  a  pi-eture.  But  first,  hand  me  that  large 
portfolio.^ 

Jf.  "Now  we  will  look  it  over.  Ah  !  here  it  ig,  the 
pi-eture  of  the  Nativity.  Do  you  see  the  Blessed 
Virgin  !  She  standg  behind  the  low  manger,  bend- 
ing over  the  rough  straw,  and  with  more  than  tender 
love  lowing  her  Infant  to  the  ^epherdg.'' 

5.  " O  Brother  Thomas,  how  beautiful !  " — "Look 
more  -elosely,  Charleg,  and  you  will  see  that  all  the 


'  PSrtfol'io  a  €ase  for  ho'.ding  papers,  draw5ng§,  etc. 
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iiuht  on  this  happy  Mother  5  ta<;e  -eomeg  fiom  the 
Divine  Infant/' 

6.  "  Yes,  Brotiier,  and  all  t^ie  light  on  tiie  I'aye  of 
St.  Joseph  and  the  ^epherd§,  -eomeg  from  the  Holy 
Cliild  also."— "True,  C)liarle§,  and  I  want  you  to 
learn  a  lesson  from  tliis  that  I  trust  will  never  pass 
from  your  mind. 

7.  "  You  have  a  lovely  home,  you  have  fine  €lotlie§, 
you  have  a  great  many  innogent  pleasure^.  Do  you 
ever  think  that  many  who  have  none  of  thege  tliing§ 
are  happier  than  yourself  T' — ''Indeed,  Brother 
Thomas.  I  am  quite  <,"ertain  of  it.'' 

8.  ''  Then,  Cliarleg,  you  see  tliat  we  may  be  happy 
and  yet  be  without  many  -eomforts.  Can  you  tell 
me  hoAv  we  may  all  become  indifferent^  to  them  V — 
"No,  Brotiier,  I  have  never  even  thought  that  any 
one  could  be  indifferent  to  suCh  -eomforts — except,  of 
-course,  religious,^  or  very  holy  people." 

9.  "Ah  !  my  (ihild,  that  i§  a  very  -common  mis- 
take. A  wige  and  holy  man.  Father  Faber,  of  En- 
gland,^ says  in  one  of  hi§  instru-etion§,  tliat  this  mis- 
take robg  heaven  of  many  soul;^  every  day.  Perhaps, 
if  you  refie-et,  you  -ean  give  me  a  better  answer." 

10.  "Well,  Brother,  perhaps,  looking  at  this  pi-e- 
ture,  I  ^lould  say,  if  we  love  our  dear  Redeemer,  and 
keep  Him  in  our  hearts,  a§  the  Blessed  Ytrgiii  did, 
we  sdiall  be  alwayfj  so  happy  that  we  will  not  be 
troubled  if  we  are  poor." 


'  Man'ger,  the   box    in    ^vliii-'h  ^Reli'gious,  a   person    l)ound 

horseg  and  -cattle  are  fed.  by  the    three    V(MV§    of  poverty, 

*  In  differ  ent,    without    inter-  c'hastity,  and  obedience, 

est  or  anxiety.  *  E.ngland  (Tn^'gland). 
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11.  ' '  You  are 
riglit,  my  boy.  If 
you  are  not  poor 
and  fliink  oiteYi.  of 
tfie  jwverty  of  Je- 

§us,  you  will  -eome  to  love  poverty  for  Hi§  sake,  and 
be  glad  to  deny  yourself  many  fliingg  that  you  might 
very  innocently  enjoy,  so  a§  to  -eopy  Him  a  little 
more  -elosely. 

PZ.  "  If  you  are  poor,  tlie  same  flioughts  will  -eon- 
sole  you  for  the  wants  tliat  you  su£Fer  and  for  Whidh 
you  are  unable  to  provide.  Like  our  Blessed  Mother, 
you  will  forget  the  manger  and  the  straw,  and  only 
see  Jegus  ;  and  you  will  feel  that  all  tiie  joy  of  life 
-eomeg  from  her  Divine  Babe  alone." 


OUR    LADY'S    WELL. 
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J59.  OUR  LADY'S    WELL. 

IT  flowed  like  light  from  the  voige  of  God,. 
Silent,  and  calm,  and  fair ; 
It  f^lione  where  the  diild  and  the  parent  trod> 
In  tlie  soft,  sweet  evening  air, 

^.   "Look  at  that  spring,  my  father  denr, 
Wliere  tiie  white  blossonig  fell  ; 
Why  i§  it  alway§  bright  and  -elear. 
And  Why  tiie  '  Lady's  Well  T  " 
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3.   ''  On(,'e  on  a  time,  my  own  sweet  diild, 
Tiiere  dwelt  ^  a-eross  tiie  sea, 
A  lovely  Mother,  meek  and  mild, 
From  blame  and  blemi^'  free. 

^.   "A  dhild  wa§  herg — a  heavenly  birth — 
A§  23ure  a§  pure  -e-ould  be  ; 
He  had  no  father  of  tiie  earth, 
The  Son  of  God  wag  He. 

5.  *'  He  -eame  down  to  her  from  above, 

He  died  upon  tlie  -eross, 
We  ne'er  -ean  do  for  Him,  my  love, 
What  He  hag  done  for  us. 

6.  "  And  so,  to  make  her  praige  endure, 

Be-eau§e  of  Jegus'  fame. 
Our  fatlierg  -ealled  fliingg  bright  and  pure 
By  Hi§  fair  Mother' §  name. 

'^  SJie  i§  the  '  Lady  of  tJie  Well : " 

Her  memory  wag  meant 
Witli  lily  and  with  roge  to  dwell 

By  waterg  innogent.'' 


o 


SFXTION    XV. 
I. 
60.    THE   COUXTERSIG.Y.  \ 

NE  FINE  moonlight  night,  during  a  late  war 
in  Europe,  a  lonely  sentinel '  wag  paging  up 


'  Dweltj  to   inhabit  for   some      stroy§  perfection  of  mind  or  body, 
time  ;  to  remain  in  a  pla(,e.  '  Sen'ti  nel,  one  who  watcHieg 

-  Blem'ish,  any  fhing  that  de-      While  hi§  -eompaniong  sleep. 
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nd  clcHvn  hi§  solitary  beat  When,  suddenly,  he  heard 
.faint  sound,  like  tiiat  of  astealfhy^  footstep.  It 
same  from  a-elump  -  of  tree!;j  which  formed  tiie  bound- 
,ry  ^  to  a  portion  of  ttie  land  oe-eupied  ^  by  the  -eamp. 
2.  He  at  onge  -eon-eluded  ^  tiiat  some  one  wa§  trying 

0  enter  seeretly,  and  so  moved  forward  to  tlie  spot 
just  a§  a  man  in  uniform  -eame  into  view. 

1  3.  Loud  and  -elear  rang  the  sentry'g*'  voiye,  a§ 
blading  himself  in  front  of  the  stranger  he  spoke  the 
vordg  ugual  at  such  a  time — ''  Who  goe§  tliere  T'  — 
'A  friend/'  wa§  the  feebly  uttered  anszrer. — *'Ad- 
^an^e,'  friend,  and  give  tiie  -eountersign." 

4^.  I  ought  to  explain  here  to  my  young  readerg, 
iiat,  in  time  of  war,  soldierg  are  every  night  pla(,'ed 
it  regular  distangeg  from  eadi  other,  on  all  sideg  of 
iie  -eamp,^  to  a-et  a§  watcHimen,  and  are  forbidden 
inder  pjdn  of  death  to  permit  any  one  to  pass  tliem 
m  any  dire-etion,  unless  sent  by  an  officer. 

5.  To  make  sure  of  tliis,  a  word  or  two,  or  a  sign, 
l§  c'hogen  every  night  by  tiie  ofhgerg,  "w^iCh  none 
know  but  their  own  men  and  tiie  sentinelg.  This  i§ 
ealled  the  -eountersign.  Of  course,  any  one  who  doeg 
lot  know  the  -eountersign  i§ -considered  to  be  an  enemy. 

6'.  When  the  sentinel  said,  "Advance!  and  give 
the  -countersign,""  the  stranger  replied,  "I  do  not 
know  it.     If  I  did,  I  would  not  have  tried  to  enter 

'  Stealth'y,  slow  and  noiseless.  ''  Con  clu'  ded,    made    up    lii§ 

'  Clump,  a  group  ;  a  small  -col-  mind, 

lection.  *  Sen'try,  sam.  a§  sentinel. 

'  Bound'a  ry,  tiie  edge  :  an  im-  ■"  Ad  vance',  step  forward, 

aginary  line  separating  one  por-  "  Camp,  the  ground  or  spot  on 

tion  of  land  from  anotiier  wliicli  tents,  huts,  or  other  ere-e- 

*  Oc'cu  pied,  taken  up.  tion§  :ire  plared  for  Shelter. 
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se-eretly ;  but  do  you  not  see  by  my  dress  that  I  am 
one  of  you.  Three  montlis  I  pined  in  the  enemy' § 
prigon  :  yesterday,  I  es-e*aped.  Let  me  pass,  for  the 
love  of  God.     I  am  ready  to  die  A\-itii  fatigue." 

7.  The  sentry  slhuddered  at  tiie  wordg,  "for  tiie 
love  of  God  ;"  for  he  wag  a  devout  Catiioli-e,  and  lii§ 
heart  a-e^ed  to  have  to  refuge  this  request.  Besideg, 
he  believed  the  stranger  wag  speaking  tiie  truth. 

8.  Still  hig  orderg  were  to  shoot  any  one  who  at- 
tempted to  enter  tiie  -eamj)  witiiout  giving  the  -eoun- 
tersign.  ' '  You  know  wir  rule, ' '  he  said,  sorrowfully. 
""You  have  brok^i  it,  and  tiie  puni^ment  ig  deafli." 

9.  "I  am  not  iit  to  die,"  said  the  other,  in 
a  hoarse  voi9e.  "I  have  offended  God  grievously  in 
the  past ;  I  must  have  time  to  repent  before  death." 

10.  "I  give  you  five  miniites  to  pray. ' '  The  young 
man  sank  upon  hig  kneeg,  raiged  hig  eyeg  to  heaven, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  -eross.  "You  are  saved ! " 
€ried  the  sentry,  ''be-eauge  of  our  holy  faifh.  The 
sign  of  the  -eross  ig  tiie  -eountersign  to-night." 

II. 
61.    LOU'S  AMGEL. 

^Jmi/i     j3w<?    -fZ^n-a     .^i^/Z^//^'/, 
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O^   /i€d  -icc^e/  ^d-a^-^^u   Ud-u^ 

C^/^^  -n-M-    ^-M^l^    ^-^l^^d    i^^^l    /^^£.^l 

'W  /  /  '  J 
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C^M-^y  -/tiZ//  ^^l    //lie-   d/'fZ't/€?- 


^-€?t(A^ 


^W/       /    //     //'         //       / 

Cy/i-a^-aJi  //le  ■c/t^'ue-i  a-^^ ■iu/2-^-(:^./. 

/^.     (0//i€-   /:^//';  ■£?/  /ne  O^/-/;/ 

C^-^  /td-  d-^^/-/  ^:    ue/  a.^ud/e^^-^-'n-^, 
(Od^^/  J^€>-tz  d  Aiel/s-'c/  '/^-^^^ 

d/ip'/od  /i^.'^i^^  €/i?-de  /i-£^'n^2-  fi//  ^/Z  / 
Cy/-^  ^'n-ud^€€-   //le  -a^-n-^-^/j 

H-Zn.  -f-Zi   'me/np-f/'ii  d/^//. 


[/fi//l     (2Ul€-     a-n-fZ     .^ie.€7.4^c/^lr 
^  Font,  a  vessel  containing  water  for  baptigm. 
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■fz/^i^Z^^i^^ 


l-rr^u 


'^'it'    -f-il    ^^^■r74^l'U 


///   fa//-t?.^^^u   ■/'i,-rid€-e^;^i . 


CX/^^//^  f7./i^4^aud  n^i^e/^ 


T 


T 
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'€€-/i    ct^^uU'U'^^^^-ii'j   fi'l-fz-ue^l 


/ 


/ 


te  ^Uf/.€-  rU-'(^4i4t^''n-^  C'^Zi^'l'l'^^ 


.    u/t^-  rU 


t-a/^  o-A-iH^^^^'^^d-   -riMi^^A 
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^2)^/i^^^'p{-iTi'n    c^ii^l  Ut 


f.-M-fZ'. 


/■rz, 


0^^«^  'JY:^c^■///■t^/^n■    f/^e    /'^■tiya-e 


'^/■/l    -/l^d    '/^er/4''-^!'-'//-^U    ^M'U-'f^'U. 


^ .       ^^6-A,     'J--U€-A^      r/l-C^'W-jyU     ..^-^'^l, 


cy<^t  Mt 


l€.     a^^4^ld     f^: 


l^/l^U    -U'l-t^//^£.'^L. 


le  ra^-/ify/H'(A 


'lf/r:>'fyf. 


C 


t 


C^-'/i€i   'jcf^    Uie    Uo(-o    ■r/./'in€-/'j- 

III. 
G2,   AXGELS. 

MOTHER,  do  all  ^ood  jjoople  he-eome  Hiigelg 
when  Wwy  di(%  or  only  the  little  bahie^j  r' 
asked  Fred.  Blair,  k)bking  uj)  earnestly  into  her  fa^e. 
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— "Neither  tiie  goc^d  grown  up  peoijle  nor  babieg 
be-eome  angelg  when  they  die,"  Mrs.  Blair  replied. 

^.  "  Oh  yes,'"  said  Fred,  in  tiie  same  earnest  way, 
"all  the  little  babieg  be-eome  angelg,  and  all  the 
motlierg  be-eome  guardian  angelg  to  tlieir  little  (Chil- 
dren Tviien  tliey  die.'' — "  Who  told  my  little  son," 
said  big  mother  witli  a  smile,  "tiiat  the  best  of 
motihierg  and  the  most  innogent  of  babieg  be-eome 
angelg  in  hea veM  % ' ' 

3.  ' '  Why,  nobody,  told  me  tliat.  e^a-etly  ;  but  When 
Frank  Thompson' §  little  sister  died  he  told  me  tliat 
^le  Avag  an  angel  and  had  gone  to  heaven,  and  that 
he  had  two  other  little  angel  sisterg. 

^.  "Then,  I  saw  tlie  otiier  day,  a  j)i-eture  of  two 
little  children  asleep,  and  over  tiiem  stood  a  beau- 
tiful lady  witii  wingg.  Frank  said  tlie  little  (Children 
were  orphang,  and  tlie  lady  wag  tiieir  dead  motiier, 
and  nwv  tiieir  guardian  angel." 

5.  "  Did  you  ever  hear,  my  son,"  said  hi§  mother, 
"that  the  Blessed  Virgin  be-eame  an  angel,  or  tiiat 
any  of  tiie  saints  be-eame  angelg  When  tiiey  died  ?" — 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  Fred. — "Then,  my  dear,  whatreagon 
have  w^e  to  fliink,  even  for  an  instant,  tiiat  good  moth- 
erg  or  innocent  babieg  be-eome  angelg  when  tiiey  die  ? 

6.  "  Our  Lord  aroge  from  the  dead  and  ajij^eared ' 
to  Hig  disgipleg '  to  tea(Ch  tiiem  two  truths,  tiiat  tiie 
soul  -ean  never  die,  and  tiiat  the  body  will  rige  again. 
The  disgipleg  and  Mary  Magdalen  knew  our  Lord 
after  He  roge  from  tiie  tomb  ;  for  He  wag  still  in  the 
form  of  a  man,  and  not  of  an  angel." 


'  Ap  peared',  -eame  in  sight.  lowed  and  believed  in  our  Lord. 

'^  Dis  ci'ples,    tiioge    who   fol- 
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7.  Fred  wa§  sileut  for  a  iiionient,  and  tiien  said, 
witii  a  look  of  regret '  in  lii§  eye§,  ''  But,  motiier,  tiie 
angelg  are  so  beautifal  'V — '*  Can  tiiey  be  more  beau- 
tiful tiian  our  Lord  and  Hig  Blessed  Motiier  T' — 
'*01i  no  I  "  said  Fred,  brightening  up  a§  he  fhought 
of  tiie  surpassing  beauty  of  wir  Lord  in  heaven. 

8.  "But  why  do  ije-ople  say  tiiat  little  children  or 
tfioge  they  love  be-eome  angelg?" — "  That  i§  a  diffi- 
■eult  question  to  answer,"  said  Mrs.  Blair,  ''  but  I 
fhink  it  i§  })e-eause  people  do  not  refle-et  on  what 
fait'li  teache§  us,  and  do  hot  remember  tiiat  God  hag 
created  angelg  entireljMinlike  human  beingg,  so  that 
tiieir  nature  dilferg  from  our  nature. 

9.  ''WTien  w^e  make  pi-etureg  of  them,  we  malve 
liiem  appear  like  us,  be-eauge  we  do  not  know  hwv 
to  represent'  tiiem  in  any  otiier  way."  —  ''But, 
motiier,  angel g  are  higher  jind  better  tiian  x^eople  on 
earfh." — "Angelg  are  higher,  it  ig  true,  or  ratiier 
tiiey  were  higher  in  tiie  beginning,  for  God  tellg  us 
tiiat  he  made  man  a  little  lower  tiian  the  angelg. 

10.  ''But  when  we  fhink  tiiat  our  Lord  took  on 
Hiniself  our  nature  instead  of  tiie  nature  of  tiie 
angelg,  and  tiiat  He  still  keeps  cRir  nature,  tiiough 
He  ig  tiie  Almighty '  God,  we  need  not  be  sorry  that 
we  do  not  be-eome  angelg  A\^en  we  go  to  Heaven,  but 
glad  rather  tliat  one  day  we  Sliall  be  glorified."  * 

11.  "Yes,"  said  Fred,  "I  see  nwv  and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  an  angel,  but  I  love  them  very  mudi." — 


'Regret',  sorrow  for  something  ^  Al  might'y,     possessing    all 

lost,  onge  enjoyed  or  lio])ed  for.  might  or  jjower. 

*  Rep  re  sent',  show  the  image  ^Glo'ri  fied,    made  ex(,ellent^ 

®f,  or  bring  l)efore  the  mind.  a§  in  Heaven. 
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"•  And  so  ycHi  ought,  my  boy,  you  -t-an  not  love  thoge 
beautiful  and  pwverful  spirits  too  niu(5h  ;  for  G6d 
hag  giv^n  tlieni  diarge  over  us,'  and  tliey  are  filled 
with  love  for  us. 

1'2.  "The  Church,  too,  hag  appointed  certain  dayg 
for  tiieir  special  honor,  and  the  ?i'hole  monfh  of 
October  i§  -called  the  Montli  of  tlie  Holy  Angelg,  just 
ag  May  ig  tlie  Montli  of  Mary.  Besideg,  Tuegday  of 
every  week  ig  set  apart  to  honor  them." 

13.  "Motiier,"  said  Fred,  "are  all  the  angelg 
alike— I  mean  to  say,  ig  there  a  differenge  among 
them  ag  there  ig  among  us  in  this  world  ? " 

1}^.  "Oh,  yes,  there  are  nine  orderg  or  ranks  of 
angelg,  and  to  eadi  rank  God  hag  given  some  special 
6ffigf^.  When  you  are  older  you  ^all  read  more 
about  tlioge  loving  and  holy  spirits." 


SECTION    XVI. 


A  LITTLE  BOY  sat  by  hig  mother.  He  looked 
long  into  tht?  fire,  and  wag  silent.  Then,  ag 
the  deQp  tliought  passed  away,  hig  eye  brightened, 
and  he  spoke  :   "  Motlier,  I  will  be  ridi." 

2.  "  Why  do  you  wi^  to  be  ridh,  my  son  ? "  And 
he  said,  "Every  one  praigeg  the  ridi.  Every  one 
asks  after  the  ridi.  The  stranger  at  our  table  yester- 
'day,  asked  who  wag  ttie  ridiest  man  in  tlie  village. 

5,  "At  s-ehool  tiiere  ig  a  boy  who  doeg  not  love  to 
learn.     He  -can  not  well  say  hig  lesson.     When  not 
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at  s-ehool,  lie  otY^^^n  speaks  evil  word^.  He  i^  unkind 
to  hi^  playmates,  too  ;  but  they  do  not  mind  it,  for 
they  vsay  that  he  i§  a  ridi  man'g  son/' 

^.  Then  the  mother  saw  tiiat  her  diild  wag  in 
danger  of  fhinking  tliat  wealfli  might  stand  in  tiie 
l)la('e  of  goodness,  or  be  an  ex-euse  for  laziness,  or 
-eauge  them  to  be  held  in  honor  who  lead  evil  liveg. 


I 
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5.  So  ^e  said,  "  Wliat  i§  it  to  be  ricli  T'  And  he 
answered,  "  I  do  not  know.  Tell  me  what  I  ninst  do 
to  be-eome  rich,  that  all  ma}^  ask  after  me  and  praige 
me  and  ex-euge  my  faults.'' 

6.  The  mother  replied,  "It  i§  to  get  money  or 
goodg.  But  few  be-eome  lidh,  for  it  requireg  the 
work  of  yearg."  Then  the  boy  looked  sorro'wfu], 
and  said,  "Ig  tiiere  not  some  other  way  of  being 
ridi,  that  I  may  begin  now  T' 

7.  She  answered,  "The  gain  of  money  ig  not  the 
only,  nor  tiie  true  wealth.  Fireg  may  burn  it,  the 
floodg  drown  it,  the  windg  sweep  it  away.  Mofh  and 
rust  waste  it,  and  tiie  robber  makes  it  hig  prey. 

8.  "Men  are  wearied  with  the  toil  of  getting 
it,  but  tiiey  leave  it  behind  at  last.  They  die,  and 
-carry  nothing  away.  The  soul  of  the  richest  prince 
goeth  forth  like  tiiat  of  tlie  wayside  beggar,  with- 
out a  garment. 

9.  "There  ig  another  kind  of  ridheg,  which  ig  not 
kept  in  the  purse,  but  in  the  heart.  Thoge  who 
possess  ttiem  are  not  alwayg  praiged  by  men,  but 
they  have  tiie  praige  of  Gfod.  It  hag  been  truly 
said  of  earthly  ridieg,  that  he  tiiat  trusteth  in  them 
^all  fall ;  but  the  just  ^all  spring  up  ag  a  green  leaf." 

10.  Then  said  the  boy,  "May  I  begin  to  gather 
this  kind  of  ridieg  now,  or  must  I  wait  till  I  grow 
up,  and  am  a  man?"  The  mother  laid  her  hand 
upon  hig  little  head,  and  said,  "  To-day,  if  ye  will 
hear  Hig  voige  ;  for  thoge  who  seek  early,  ^all  find." 

11.  And  tlie  diild  said  earnestly,  "Teadi  me  hwv 
I  may  be-eome  ridh  before  God."  Then  ^e  looked 
tenderly  in  hig  fa^e,  and  said,  "Kneel  down  every 
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night  and  morning,  and  ask  that  t^ie  love  of  the  dear 
Child  Jef^us  may  dwell  in  your  heart. 

12.  "Obey  Hi^  hnv^,  and  strive  all  tiie  dayg  of 
your  life  to  be  good,  and  to  do  good  to  all.  So,  if 
yon  are  poor  here,  you  Shall  be  rich  in  faith  and  good 
works,  and  an  heir  of  tiie  king-dom  of  heaven. 

15.  "  God  say§,  'A  good  name  i§  better  than  great 
richeg.  The  ridh  and  tiie  poor  have  met  one  another : 
the  Lord  i§  tiie  maker  of  them  bofli. 

H.  '•  'For  you  know  tiie  gra^e  of  oiir  Lord  Jegus 
Christ,  that  being  rich  he  be-eame  poor,  for  your 
sakes.  that  flirough  hi§  poverty  you  might  be  ricjh 
in  heavenly  tliingg.  Charge  tiie  rich  of  tiiis  world 
not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riCheg,  but  in  the  living 
Ood  ;  to  do  good,  to  be  rich  in  good  w^orks,  that  they 
may  lay  hold  on  tlie  true  life,' 

lii.  "A  young  man  asked  what  he  ^ould  do  to 
possess  everlasting  life,  saying  he  had  kept  the  .-eom- 
mandments  from  liif>  youth.  And  our  Lord  answered 
and  said  :  '  Yet  one  tiling  ifj  wanting  to  tiiee  :  sell  all 
Whatever  tliou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thon 
^alt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ;  and  -eome,  follow  me.' 

16.  "He  having  heard  tiiege  things,  be-eame  sor- 
rowful ;  for  he  was  very  ricHi.  And  Jegus  seeing  him 
become  sorrowful,  said :  '  Ho^^  hardly  sdiall  they 
tliat  have  riches  enter  into  tlie  kingdom  of  God  ? ' 

17.  "And  tliey  that  heard  it  said:  'Who  then 
-€an  be  saved  t '  He  said  to  them  :  '  The  fliingg  tliat 
are  impossible  with  men,  are  possible  witli  God.' 

18.  "  It  ij  far  better  to  be  poor  and  honest  for  the 
few  days  <^f  this  life,  and  then  happy  in  heaven,  than 
ridi  and  wicked  here,  and  suffer  in  hell  forever." 
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II. 

G4.    THE   SILVER  BIBD'SA'EST. 

/ 
■  .(3//'  ^/y/^rM/s-d  /i^i  d'C-fz/^/ 


le  -^-n^w-  d^€^/  ^f^^n-u 


X2^li^4de-l/  €7-    d^^-Mf^l    'n€^/. 


^^-d^-'t.-n€i    i^'-^li^  dAe    n^€-''A'.e'rc 


1/ 
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//l€l/  '/t/yC/zAl     rj  rUi 


[/t/i^'/i-  '^t^.^'^-n^.i  ^A^r/e^   41^1   -a-u-c/l 


wr^r^^   ^e^'/^    iTi./ia    l/ieit^- 
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III. 
65.    THE    CHILDREJV'S  PARTY. 

A  CHILDREN'S  PARTY  wa§  at  the  ridi  mer- 1 
cTiaut's.     Many  diildren  were  there— ridi  peo- 
ple'§  diildren  and  grand  people's  children. 

2.  Mndi  money  had  been  spent  for  fine  dresse§, 
rare  and  beantifnl  flowery,  and  the  ridi  food  pre- 
pared for  tiie  little  oneg.  How  mudi  better  «ould 
13iis  money  have  been  (bin)  spent  in  supplying  the 
needg  of  some  poor  family  ! 


A 
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S.  The  parlors  were  JTrandly  ffimi^ed.  Ridi 
carpets  from  tiie  far  East'  -eovered  the  fioorg,  large 
mirror^'-  reflected ^  every  movement  of  the  merry 
flirong  witiiin,  and  soft  silken  -eurtaing  helped  to 
keej)  out  the  -eold  breafh  of  winter. 

//.  Not  nnder  sndi  a  roof,  nor  surrounded  by  sudi 
luxury,^  did  the  fjreat  King  of  Heavr^n.  tlie  Prinye  of 


'  East,-eountrie§  east  of  Europe  ; 
a§,  Pf  rsia,  China,  India,  Syria,  etc. 

'  Mir'ror,  a  looking-glass  ;  any 
smootii,  brifrbt  sn])stan(;p  that 
fonn§  iraage§  by  refle-cting  rav§ 
of  light. 


'  Re  flgct'  ed,  gave  back  an 
image  or  likeness  of. 

■•  Luxury  (liik' ^lo  ri',  a  free 
or  undue  use  of  ridi  food,  -costly 
dress,  and  the  like  ;  anyfliing 
Whidi  delights  the  senses. 


\ 
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Peage,  live  While  on  earfli ;  and  yet  all  tlie  ridiesj 
of  all  workig  are  Hi§. 

5.  Tile  happy  Children  inside  were  enjoying  inno- 
cent prattle,^  and  playing  and  danging.  But  at  th^ 
door  outside,  Whidh  wa§  ajar,  stood  a  i^oor  boy.  Hd 
had  aided  the  -eook,  and  ^le  had  allowed  him  to 
stand  behind  tiie  door  and  look  at  tlie  merry,  well- 
dressed  Children  ;  and  for  him,  at  sudi  a  time,  tliat 
wag  a  great  deal. 

6.  He  gazed  a  few  moments  at  tlie  bright  scene, 
and  tiien  thought  of  hi§  own  little  sister§  at  home. 
The  tear§  gu^ed  to  hig  eye§  a§  he  quickly  left  tJie 
door.  Taking  on  hi§  arm  an  old  but  well-filled 
l)asket,  v\^i(ih  the  kind-hearted  «ook  had  given  him, 
he  started  witli  quick  steps  homeward. 

7.  There  at  tlie  same  hour,  in  a  dingy  room,  on, 
a  hard  and  poor  little  bed,  hi§  sister  Maggie  lay; 
i,-dying.  The  mother,  a  fair  and  delicate  woman 
who  had  onge  known  better  day§,  hung  over  the 
little  sufferer,  vainly  trying  to  give  her  eage.  Never  j 
till  now  had  ^e  felt  so  keenly  tlie  sting  of  poverty. 
Her  darling' g  life  wag  swiftly  passing  away,  bnt  ^e 
wag  pwverless  to  supply  tlie  needed  food. 

8.  Mary  and  little  Johnny,  -eold  and  hungry,  had 
-eried  themselveg  to  sleep.  Long  had  they  hoped  for 
Hugli^g  return.  Bright  wag  the  picture  they  had 
painted  to  themselveg  of  tlie  nige  time  he  wag  having 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  riCh  merchant.  And  oh,  how 
fine  tiieir  vision  of  the  Children'  g  party  ! 

9.  Hourg  w^ore  on,  and  little  Maggie,  sweet  and 
patient,  tried  to  -comfort  her  mother.    ' '  Do  not  w  eep, 

'  Prat'tle,  vain  or  dhildi^i  talk  ;  too  mudh  and  idle  talk. 


i 
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j^par  motJier,'  i^e  said  ;  "have  you  not  of^en  told  me 
TOat  •  Christ  our  Lord  wa§  poor '  'i  And  wa;^  not  Yi\^ 
Blessed  Motlier  poor '.  ScTon  we  ^all  all  be  to- 
getlier  in  Heaven,  where  we  ^all  be  poor  no  longer, 
and  tlien  we  gihall  rejoige  at  the  sorrow  we  have 
borne  here  for  our  Lord' § -sake." 

10.  Wa§  it  a  dhild,  or  an  angel  of  our  Lord  tiiat 
spoked  "Dear  Maggie,"  -eried  the  motlier,  "you 
are  right :  I  -ean  not  be  poor  while  you  are  left 
me."  Just  tlien  Hugli  entered  with  tlie  basket. 
Johnny  and  Mary  were  awakened,  and  they  soon 
forgot  tlieir  sSrrow  in  tiie  enjoyment  of  fre^  bread 
and  butter,  and  choige  -eold  meat. 

11.  But  tliere  wa§  nofliing  poor  little  Maggie  -eould 
take,  ex9ej)t  a  -eup  of  brofli  whidi  her  motlier 
warmed  over  the  dying  emberg.  Oh,  how  grateful 
would  have  been  an  orange  from  the  heaps  Which  were 
left  lying  on  the  ridh  dhild'g  table  !  How  refre^ing 
would  have  been  some  of  tlie  nige  jelly  Whidi  Slione 
and  trembled  on  tlie  costly  glass  diSlieg  ! 

12.  Our  Lord  in  heaven  looked  down  on  the  two 
scene^  witli  not  less,  nay,  perhaps  witli  far  more, 
love  for  tlie  poor  and  hungry  dliildren  in  tlie  nar- 
row lane,  than  for  the  flioughtless  little  tlirong  in 
tlie  ridli  hcmse. 

U.  Oh,  dear  little  one§,  never  forget  tlie  poor  I  In 
the  midst  of  your  feasts,  and  during  thn  happiest 
moments  of  life,  remember  tlie  hungry,  the  homeless, 
and  tlie  suffering,  and  do  What  you  -ean  to  aid  tliem  ; 
for  tlie  X)oor  are  dear  to  (Rir  Lord.  A  holy  writer 
say§  :  "Never  refuge  an  almj^  to  a  poor  person,  lest 
he  Whom  you  despige  be  Jegus  Christ  Himself." 
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14.  "  Still  a§  for  Himself  tiie  Infant  Jegus 

In  Hi§   little  oneg  asks  food  and  rest  — 
Still  a§  for  Hi§  Motiier  He  i§  pleading 
Just  a§  Wten  He  lay  upon  her  breast." 

15.  He  lia§  said  —  Hi§  truths  are  all  eternal  — 

"What  He  said  both  hag  been  and  ^all  be, — 
"  What  ye  have  not  done  to  these  My  poor  ones, 
Lo  !  yc  have  not  done  it  unto  Me." 

IV. 
66.    HILDEGARD  A.YD   THE  FAWM. 

PART    FIRST. 

AVERY  great  man  wa^  tiie  Fringe  of  Ho/^enfels. 
He  lived  in  a  grand  •eas^'lf,  and  had  a  large 
forest  in  whidi  he  hunted  witli  all  kindg  of  pringes- 
and  grand  dukes, 

2.  So  also  wa§  tiie  head-keeper,  or  forester,  a§  *he 
wa§  -ealled,  a  great  man.  He  not  only  understood 
the  management  of  timber,  and  the  great  herdg  of  | 
deer  and  wild  boar§  tiiat  lived  in  tlie  forest ;  but  he 
wag  so  tall  and  strong  tliat,  in  hi§  dark-green  dress, 
he  looked  almost  like  a  young  tree  in  summer, 

3.  He  had  a  great  brwvn  beard  and  mustaghe, 
and  lii§  thick,  ruddy-brwvn  hair  clustered  round  the- 
edge  of  hi§  hunting-eap  like  a  hanrZsome  fringe.  He 
wa§  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  he  had  suCh  a  kind  and 
gentle  heart  tliat  nobody  -eould  help  liking  him. 

Jf..  He  lived  in  an  old,  gray  stone  hwise,  a  good  way 
up  in  the  fSrest,  so  that  it  wag  very  lonely.  But  the 
prince  let  him  -eut  down  some  of  the  treeg,  and  make 
a  pretty  garden  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  old  house, 

5.  Beyond  the  garden  there  wag  a  little  meadow, 
and  a  little  brook  ran  out  of  tiie  depths  of  the  forest 
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right  into  tiie  sun^ine  of  tiie  garden  and  field,  and 
all  sorts  of  pretty  flmverg  grew  -eliistering  on  the 
edgeg  of  tlie  water,  so  tliat  it  wa§  very  pleagant, 
especially  in  summer. 

6.  A§  I  told  you,  however,  it  wag  a  solitary  plage  ; 
and  ag  the  forester  wag  out  nearly  all  tiie  day,  look- 
ing after  the  men  felling  timber,  after  the  large 
herdg  of  deer,  or  tiie  great  black  wild  boarg  that 
lived  mileg  away,  all  amongst  tiie  thick  oak-treeg  in 
anotlier  dire-etion,  he  -could  not  be  much  at  home. 

7 .  There  were  only  hig  little  daughter  Hildegard, 
and  her  grandmother;  for  Hildegard' g  motlier,  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you,  wag  dead.  The  dear  grandmother 
took  care  of  the  house  and  the  little  (5hild,  and 
alwayg  kept  every  thing  so  bright  and  €'lean  that  it 
wag  a  pleasure  to  behold  tiieir  home. 

8.  The  good  forester  did  all  he  -eould  to  make  the 
home  happy  and  dheerful,  though  he  wag  so  little 
there  himself  ;  and  that  ig  the  reagon  why  Hildegard 
had  a  lovely  little  fawn,  or  young  deer,  to  bear  her 
•company.  But  I  must  tell  you  somefhing  about 
this  pretty  -creature. 

9.  All  motiier  animal g  are  very  fond  of  their 
young  :  none  more  so  than  tiie  hind,  or  female  deer. 
She  takes  her  young  one  in  tiie  early  summer  months, 
and  hideg  it  witii  loving  -care  in  the  most  hidden 
thickets '  of  the  wood  ;  be-cause  it  hag  many  enemieg, 
sudi  ag  eagleg,  wolveg,  wild  -eats,  and  dogg. 

10.  So  tiie  poor  mother  hag  a  hard  time  of  it ;  and 
the  greater  this  trouble  and  -care  in  bringing  it  uj), 
all  the  more  fondly  ig  ^e  attached  to  it.     If,  there- 

'  Thick'et,  a  wood  or  €olle«tion  of  treeg  or  ^rub§  «lo8ely  set. 
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fore,  ^e  is  pursued  by  tte  hunter,  Slie  u§e§  all  kinds 
of  arts  to  mislead  him,  and  flies  before  the  hounds, 
willingly  endangering  her  own  life  to  save  tliat  of 
her  precious  3'Oung  one,  that  ^e  has  so  carefully 
hidden  from  every  eye. 

11.  As  all  tliis  was  well  known  to  tlie  good  forester, 
he  was  very  tender  of  the  mother-hinds,  and  \Vhen 
he  saw  tliem  witli  their  little  ones,  he  w^as  reminded 
of  his  own  dear  wife  and  little  daughter. 

1'2.  One  day  it  happened  tliat  tlie  prince  was  out 
hunting  witli  some  of  his  friends,  and  tlie  forester 
was  witli  tliem  as  usual,  ^Vhen  a  beautiful  large 
hind  was  staried.  Away  ^e  went  like  tlie  wind,  up 
into  the  higher  parts  of  the  wood,  and  then  down 
again  into  tlie  deep  valleys,  flying  before  tlie  hunters, 
who  were  most  of  tliem  3'oung,  and  all  full  of  sport, 
fhmking  tliis  was  tlie  finest  day's  sjDort  they  had  , 
ever  had. 

IS.  Tie  forester  begged  of  them  to  spare  tlie  crea- 
ture for  the  sake  of  the  mother-love  tliat  was  speed- 
ing her  in  such  desperate  ^  career  ^  before  them.  But 
tliey  thought  of  notliing  but  the  pursuit  after  the  fly- 
ing creature,  and  of  tlie  death  Whidi  would  fini^i  all. 

llf..  Away  went  the  frenzied  ^  animal,  over  height 
and  hollow,  leaping  tlie  stream  witli  frantic  ^  speed, 
her  niotlier-heart  yearning '"  tlirough  her  terror  ^  after 
the  young  one  Ske  had  left  beliind.     At  length  gke 

'  Des'per  ate,  hopeless  ;  head-  ing  with  great  force, 

long  ;  mad.  '  Yearn'ing,   greatly  desiring  ; 

*  Oa  reer',  the  ground  run  over;  straining  Tvith  feelings  of  tender- 

a  course.  ness  or  love, 

2  Fren'zied,  maddened.  ^  Ter'ror,  great  alarm  or  fear 

^  Fran'tic,  mad  ;   wild  ;   ru^-  that  ^akes  both  mind  and  body. 
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stood  a  moment  on  tiie  edge  of  a  rock,  before  ^e 
took  the  leap,  and  one  of  the  hnnter§  firing,  ^e  fell 
to  her  knee§,  and  the  next  moment  wa§  over  the  rock. 

lo.  The  forester  sprung  forward,  not  over  the  rock, 
but  round  through  the  wood,  a  ?ohole  half  mile,  the 
hunterg  following  after,  fhinking  tliey  had  clone  glo- 
riously to  Sihoot  tlie  poor  animal  just  ^\^en  tiiey  had 
madd<^n<^d  her  to  take  this  terrible  leap. 

16.  The  forester,  who  knew  all  the  by-pathg  and 
^ort  €uts  flirough  the  wood,  wag  up  first  with  the 
slaughtered  '  hind.  She  wag  not  quite  dead  ;  but  the 
bullet  wa§  in  her  side,  and  one  of  her  deli-eate  fore- 

1  Slaugh'tered,  butchered  ;  needlessly  killed. 
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legs  wag  broken  by  tiie  leap.  Oh,  it  loas  a  sad 
slgJit !  But  tlie  saddest  sight  of  all  was  the  look  of 
beseediing  ^  pity  wliicli  slie  cast  on  tlie  forester,  ^ilst 
large  tears  rolled  down  from  her  sorrowful  eyes. 

17.  All  at  once  he  fhought  of  his  own  young  wife, 
who  was  taken  away  from  lier  little  Hildegard ;  and 
a  j)ang  ^ot  fhrougli  his  own  heart,  like  tlie  cruel 
bullet  in  tlie  side  of  tlie  hind ;  and  tears  started  to 
his  eyes,  for  pity  of  the  poor  motlier  creature  that 
lay  tliere  dying. 

18.  But  tliere  was  not  mudi  time  for  him  to  be 
sorry;  for  tlie  hunters  were  heard  craving  and 
plunging  flirougli  tlie  underwood,  and  tlie  next  mo- 
ment tlie  foremost  were  in  sight,  witli  the  prince  at 
tlieir  head,  touting  for  joy  to  see  tliat  ttey  had 
found  the  dying  hind  tliat  had  given  them  sudh  a 
run  that  tine  autumn  morning. 

V. 
67.   HILDEGARD  AMD   THE  FAWK 

PART   SECOND, 

^T^HE  FORESTER  could  not  forget  tlie  sorrowful 
J[^  look  of  tlie  creature,  and  her  dying  tears.  He 
tlierefore  went  tlie  next  day  to  tliat  part  of  tlie  forest 
^^ence  ^e  had  started,  knowing  tliat  tliere  her 
young  one  was  hidden,  and  that  it  would  peri^  of 
hunger,  and  be  eaten  by  birds  of  prey,  if  he  did  not 
provide  for  it.  He  soon  found  it ;  for  it  was  very 
hungry  and  frightened,  as  you  may  suppose,  and 
before  he  came  to  tlie  place,  he  heard  its  sad  cry. 

'  Be  seech'ing,  asking  earnestly  for. 
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2.  He  carried  the  poor  little  motlierless  creature 
lionie  witli  him  in  his  arms,  and  told  little  Hilde- 
gard  he  had  brought  her  a  playfellow.  He  asked 
his  motlier  to  feed  it  two  or  tTiree  times  a  day  with 
new  milk  ;  for  tliey  had  a  nice  little  cow  tliat  grazed 
in  the  meadow,  and  plenty  of  milk. 

3.  Hildegard  wa§  very  glad  to  have  tliis  pretty, 
playful  companion :  it  soon  forgot  all  its  trouble, 
and  grew  as  fond  of  her  as  if  ^le  had  been  its  own 
motlier.  So  it  lived  there,  and  grew  (gro)  strong 
and  beautiful. 

^.  The  next  summer  tlie  widowed  sister  of  tlie 
prince,  the  good  Princess  Matilda,  came  on  a  visit, 
witli  her  young  daughter,  to  tlie  castle.  After  ^he 
had  been  tliere  a  few  days,  ^he  ordered  out  her  car- 
riage, and,  attended  by  a  faitliful  old  servant,  drove 
into  tlie  forest  to  look  about  her,  and  to  talk  witli 
the  people  who  lived  scattered  up  and  down ;  for 
her  youth  had  been  spent  here,  and  all  the  old  peo- 
ple were  well  known  to  her. 

5.  Slie  called,  tlierefore,  to  see  the  grandmotlier 
and  her  little  diild  Hildegard,  whom  ^e  saw  when 
her  mother  died  ;  for  tliat  was  tlie  last  time  the  good 
princess  had  been  to  visit  her  brother. 

6.  \Vhen  ^e  came  driving  up  to  tlie  forest-lodge, 
little  Hildegard,  who  was  ratliei*  s^iy,  because  ^he 
very  seldom  saw  grand  ladies,  stood  behind  her 
grandmother  to  peep  at  tlie  princess  unobserved. 
But  tliat  would  not  do.  The  princess  saw  her,  and 
called  her  by  her  name,  and  spoke  so  kindly  tliat 
Hildegard  could  not  feel  afraid,  but  ans«cered  her 
very  prettily  (prit'ti  ll). 


I 
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7.  Just  tlien,  at  ^le  sound  of  Hildegard' s  voi^e, 
tlie  little  hind  ^  came  trotting  up,  and  laid  its  i^retty 
head  on  lier  Moulder.  The  princess  was  delighted, 
and  said  it  was  tlie  prettiest  sight  ^e  had  ever  seen,  \ 
and  tliat  ^e  would  come  again  very  soon,  and  "bring '' 
her  little  daughter  Berflia  witli  her  to  see  Hilde- 
gard's  little  fawn. 

8.  When  tiie  princess  returned  to  tiie  castle  and 
told  tlie  ladies  and  gentlemen  tliere  'What  ^e  had 
seen,  and  hwv  like  a  picture  Hildegard  and  tlie 
young  hind  looked  under  tlie  forest  trees,  t4iey  all 
agreed  tliat  they  would  go  and  have  a  picnic  at  tie 
forester's,  and  tliat  Bertlia  ^ould  t4ius  see  Hilde- 
gard and  tlie  tame  hind. 

9.  SucTi  pleasant  picnics  are  soon  arranged  at  great 
■easfleg.  It  was  i^ie  beautiful  summer-time.  The 
trees  were  in  thick  leaf,  tJie  little  garden  at  the  keep- 
er's lodge  was  full  of  llwvers,  and  tlie  i)retty  little 
"brook  ran  singing  on  amongst  its  thick  fringe  of  i 
water-plants.  1 

10.  So  on  tlie  tliird  morning  after  tlie  visit  of  tlie 
princess,   tlie   servants  from  tlie  castle  came  do^^n 
witli  all  kinds  of  filings  for  tlie  picnic,  and  hung, 
han(^some,  brilliant-colored  draperies  -  in  tlie  spaces  ■ 
between  tlie  tree-trunks,   so  as  to  make  a  sort  of 
festive^  tent,  and  to  keep  out  tlie  hot  noon-day  sun. 

11.  The  princess  sent  Hildegard  a  pretty  ribbon 
for  tlie  neck  of  tlie  tame  hind,  and  her  grandmotlier 
wove  a  garland  for  tlie  same  purpose.     Hildegard 


'  Hind,  a  female  deer.  liung  ;  liang'ings  of  any  kind. 

'■'  Dra'per  y,   clofli   or  €lr)tlie§         ^  Fes'tive,   relating   to,   or  fit- 
with  Wliicih  any  filing  is  draped  or      ting,  a  feast ;  joyous  ;  gay. 
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fed  it  well  witli  new  milk,  tliat  it  might  not  be 
hungry,  and  troublesome  to  tlie  grand  people  as 
tliey  sat  under  tlie  trees,  eating-  and  diinkiug-  on  tlie 
greensward. 

12.  While  all  this  wag  going  on,  tiie  grand  -eom- 
panj'  from  tlie  -easfle  w^ere  advancing  slowly,  some  in 
carriages,  and  some  on  horseback.  The  young  daugh- 
ter of  tlie  princess  rode  on  a  white  palfrey  ^  at  the 
side  of  her  motlier's  carriage,  attended  by  a  groom.- 

IS.  She  was  about  tlie  age  of  Hildegard,  but  very 
unlike  her  in  appearance  ;  for  ^e  was  fHin  and  pale, 
and  so  very  delicate,  tliat  her  anxious  motlier  feared 
Slie  would  not  live  long.  The  jDliysician,  w^ho  was  a 
very  wise  man,  said  tliat  if  ^le  were  not  a  princess, 
but  onlj'  a  ^Gbv  village  child,  Slie  would  have  a  much 
better  cliance  of  becoming  strong. 

IJf-.  Tiie  Princess  Berflia  was  a  very  sw^eet  and 
gentle  little  girl,  and  slie  soon  became  as  friendly 
witli  Hildegard  as  if  sTie  had  known  her  all  her  life. 
Her  mother  looked  at  tlie  two,  and  tears  came  into 
her  eyes ;  for  her  little  daughter  was  like  a  pale, 
sickly  snowdrop  by  tlie  side  of  a  lovely  red  rose. 

l'>.  Tiie  good  physician,  who  was  of  tlie  company, 
saw  what  was  stirring  in  tlie  heart  of  t4ie  princess, 
and  he  replied  to  her  fliuughts  wlien  he  said,  "  If  tlie 
Princess  Berflia  were  tlie  playfellow  of  tliis  child 
for  twelve  montlis,  I  fliink  ^e  w^ould  not  need  any 
more  phtgi-e."  Tlie  princess  believed  t4iat  he  spoke 
tlie  trufh ;  but  Slie  said,  "Can  not  tlie  forester's 
diild  live  witli  my  daughter  at  our  -eas^le  ? " 

'Palfrey  (pal'fri),  a  saddle-  -  Groom,  a  servant  who  has  ^e 
horse  used  for  the  road.  dharge  of  horses. 
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16.  "It  will  not  do,"  returned  the  physician; 
*'  ^e  must  -eome  here  and  run  wild  with  the  forest- 
ei''§  little  daughter  and  the  young  hind."  So  it  wa§ 
decided.  The  young  princess  and  her  governess, 
who  wag  a  very  nige,  kind  lady,  -eame  to  live  at  tiie 
forester' §. 

17 .  Little  Hildegard  had  now  a  -eompanion  whom 
^e  loved  almost  better  than  the  tame  hind  ;  and 
sudi  a  pleagant  and  happy  life  began  for  both  diil- 
dren  a§  would  take  one  hourg  to  describe.  It  i§ 
enough  to  say  tliat  the  young  Princess  Bertha  wanted 
no  more  medi-eal  -eare.  She  grew  strong  and  healthy, 
and  Hildegard  and  ^e  loved  ea(5h  other  a§  sisterg, 
even  TVhen  they  grew  up  to  be  women. 
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18.  The  go()d  forester  iiged  to  say  tiiat  tiie  pity  he 
felt  for  the  poor  hunted  hind  wa§  tiie  beginning  of 
hi^  little  daughters  good  fortune.  No  doubt  it  wag  ; 
for  we  -ean  not  fhink  a  good  thought,  or  feel  kindly 
toward  any  living  creature.  Avitiiout  its  being  blest 
to  us — even  tiiough  we  may  never  know  of  it. 


SECTION    XVII. 

1. 

68,   MR.  SOUTH  A,YD  OWEjY  WORTH. 

\^()WKX  holding  a  horse,  as  Mr.  South  comes  up.'\ 

OWEN.     Who«,  \\1ioa,  whoa  !     Nmv  I  -ean  hold 
you.  [To  Mr.  South]  I  hope  you  are  not 
hurt,  sir. 

Mr.  South.  Thank  you,  my  good  lad,  I  wa§  not 
thrown  off.  I  only  dismounted*  to  gather  some 
plants  in  the  hedge,'  ^Vhen  my  horse  became  fright- 
ened and  ran  awa}^  But  you  have  -eaught  him  very 
bravely,  and  I  ^all  pay  you  for  your  trouble. 
L     Owen.  Than.,  you,  sir  ;  I  want  nofliing. 

Mr.  S.  You  don't !  So  mucfh  the  better  for  you. 
Few  men  -ean  say  a§  mucOi,  But  w'hat  were  you 
■doing  in  the  field  ? 

Owen.  I  wag  pulling  up  weed 5,  and  watdiing  the 
^eep  that  are  feeding  on  the  turnips. 

Mr.  S.  And  do  you  like  this  employment  ? 


'  Dis  iron"t'ed  alighted  or  got         *  Hedge,  fhorn-bu^e.§  or  other 
dwvn  from  a  horse.  ^rubbery  i>lante<l  a§  a  fen<;e. 
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Owen.  Yes,  sir,  very  well,  tiiis  fine  weatiier. 

Mr.  8.  But  would  you  not  ratlier  i^lay  'i 

Owe?!.  This  i§  not  -hard  work :  it  i§  almost  ag 
good  a§  play. 

Mr.  S.  Who  set  you  at  work  ? 

Owen.  My  father,  sir. 

Mr.  S.  \Vhat  i§  hi§  name  ? 

Owen.  Roger  Worth. 

Mr.  S.  And  What  i§  your§  ? 

Owen.  Owen,  sir. 

Mr.  8.  ^¥here  do  you  live  '\ 

Owen.  Just  by,  among  the  tree§,  tiiere. 

Mr.  8.  How  old  are  you  I 

Owen.  I  ^all  be  nine  next  September. 

Mr.  8.  How  long  have  you  been  out  in  tiie  field  ? 

Owen.  Ever  singe  six  in  tiie  morning. 

Mr.  8.  So  long  !     I  am  sure  you  are  hungr}^  tiien. 

Owen.  Yes  ;  but  I  ^all  go  to  my  dinner  soon. 

Mr.  8.  If  you  had  ten  gents  no^v,  ^ihsit  would  you 
do  with  tiiem  % 

Owen.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  never  had  so  mu(5h 
money  in  my  life. 

Mr.  8.  Have  yon  any  playthingg  ? 

Owen.  Plaything^  !  What  are  tiiey  ? 

Mr.  8.  Su(5h  a§  ballg,  marbleg,  tops,  little  wagong, 
and  wooden  horseg. 

Owen.  No,  sir ;  but  my  brother  George  makes 
foot-ballg  to  kick  in  -eold  weatiier  ;  and  tiien  I  have 
a  jumping-pole,  and  a  pair  of  stilts  to  walk  through 
the  dirt  with,  and  a  hoop  to  roll. 

Mr.  8.  And  do  you  want  nofhing  else  ? 

Owen.  No  :  I  have  hardly  time  to  play  with  What 
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I  have  ;  for  I  alwayg  ride  the  horseg  to  the  field, 
drive  up  tiie  -emvis,  and  run  to  the  to^vn  on  errandg, 
and  the§e  are  a§  good  a§  play,  you  know. 

Mr.  S.  But  you  -eould  buy  apple§,  or  gingerbread, 
when  in  tmvn.  I  suppoge,  if  you  had  money. 

Owen.  Oh,  I  -ean  get  appleg  at  home  ;  and  a§ 
for  gingerbread,  I  do  not  mind  it  mu(5h,  for  my 
mother  sometime^  givej  me  a  pie^e  of  pie,  and  that 
i§  quite  a§  good. 

Mr.  8.  Would  you  like  a  knife  to  -eut  sticks  ? 

Owen.  I  have  one  ;  here  it  i§  ;  my  brother  George 
gave  it  to  me. 

Mr.  S.  Your  ^oe§  are  full  of  hole§.     Do  you  want 
a  better  pair  i 
'        Oioen.  I  have  a  better  pair  for  Sunday§. 

Mr.  8.  But  tiiege  let  in  water. 
m     Owen.  Oh,  I  do  not  -eare  for  that. 
'      Mr.  8.  Your  hat  i§  torn,  too. 

Owen.  I  have  a  better  one  at  home  ;  but  I  would 
rather  have  none  at  all,  for  it  hurts  my  head. 
L      Mr.  8.  What  do  you  do  When  it  raing  ? 

Owen.  If  it  raing  hard,  I  get  under  the  hedge  till 
it  i§  over. 

3fr.  8.  What  do  you  do  When  you  are  hungry, 
before  it  i§  time  to  go  home  i 

Owen.  I  sometime^  eat  a  raw  turnip. 
I      Mr.  8.  But  if  there  are  none  ? 

Oioen.  Then  I  do  ag  well  a^  I  -eun  ;  I  work  on, 
and  never  fliink  of  it. 

Mr.  8.  Are  you  not  fliirsty  sometime^,   this  hot 
weather  I 
Owen.  Yes  :  l)Ut  tiiere  i^  water  enough. 
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Mr.  S.  Wliy,  my  little  fellow,  you  are  quite  a 
philosoplier. 

Owen.  A  ic7iaf,  sir  ? 

3Ir.  S.  I  say  you  are  quite  a  'philosopher ;  but  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  know  What  that  meang. 

Owen.  No,  sir ;  but  no  harm,  I  hope  \ 

Mr.  S.  No,  no !  [Laughing.]  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Well, 
my  boy,  you  seem  to  want  nothing  at  ail ;  so  T  ^all 
not  give  you  money  to  make  you  want  any  thing. 
But  were  you  ever  at  s-ehool  i 

Owen.  No,  sir ;  but  father  say§  I  ^all  go  after 
harvest. 

Mr.  S.  You  will  want  books,  then. 

Owen.  Yes  :  ihe  boy§  all  have  a  spelling-book, 
a  reading-book,  and  a  slate. 

Mr.  S.  Well,  then,  I  ^all  give  them  to  you  :  tell 
your  fattier  so,  and  that  it  i§  beeauge  you  are  a  very 
good,  -eontented  boy.    So  nmv  go  to  your  ^eep  again. 

Owen.  I  will,  sir  ;  thank  you. 

Mr.  S.  Grood-bye,  Owen. 

Owen.  Good-bye,  sir. 

II. 
69.    THE   USE   OF  SIGHT. 

WHAT,  Charleg  returned ! "  the  father  said ; 
"Hwv  ^ort  your  walk  ha§  been. 
But  Jameg  and  Jiilia — Where  are  they  ? 
Come,  tell  me  \Vhat  you've  seen." 

2.   "So  tedious,^  stupid,  dull  a  walk  !  " 
Said  Charleg,  "I'll  go  no  more  ; 

'  Te'di  ous,  tiresome  from  length  or  slowness. 
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First  stopping  here,  tlien  lagging '  tliere, 
O'er  tliis  and  tliat  to  pore. ' 

.  "I  -erossed  tiie  fields  near  Woodland  House, 
And  just  went  up  the  hill : 
Then  by  tlie  river-side  came  dwvn, 
Near  Mr.  Fairplay's  mill."  — 

.  Now  James  and  Julia  both  ran  in  : 
"  O  dear  pajm'  I "  said  fhey, 
"  The  sweetest  walk  we  both  have  had  ; 
Oh,  ^Vhat  a  plea§ant  day  ! 

.   "Near  Woodland  House  we  crossed  the  fields^ 
And  by  the  mill  we  came." — 
' '  Indeed  ! ' '  exclaimed  papa,  ' '  how' s  this  \ 
Your  brotlier  took  tlie  same  ; 

6.  ''  But  very  dull  he  found  tlie  walk — 

^Vhat  have  you  tliere  ?  let's  see  : — 
I     Come,  Charles,  enjoy  this  (Charming  treat, 
As  new  to  you  as  me." — 

7.  "  First  look,  papa,  at  tliis  small  brandi, 

Whidi  on  a  tall  oak  grew. 
And  by  its  slimy  berries  White, 
The  mistletoe  ^  we  knew. 

8.  ''A  spotted  bird  ran  up  a  tree, 

A  woodpecker  we  call, 

IWlio  with  his  strong  bill  wound§  ^  the  bark, 
To  feed  on  insects  small. 

'  LSg'ging,  walking  or  moving  green  plant  Whidh  grows  upon  an- 

slowly  ;  Btaying  behind.  ofcher.     Its  fruit  is  slimy  or  sticky. 

'  P5re,  to  look  at  or  over  with         *  Wound   (wond),    to    make    a 

steady,  continued  attention.  breach  or  separate  the  parts  in ; 

' Mistletoe  (miz'zl  to),  an  ever-  to  hurt  by  for€e. 
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9.  "  And  many  lapwingg  -eried  '  peewit ; ' 
And  one  among  tte  rest 
Pretended  lameness,  to  decoy  ^ 
Us  from  her  lowly  nest. 

10.  "Young  starllngg,  martins,  swallowg,  all 

Sudi  lively  flocks,  and  gay  ; 
A  heron,  too,  ^Vhidi  caught  a  fi^, 
And  with  it  flew  away. 

11.  "  This  bird  we  found,  a  kingfi^er, 

Though  dead,  his  plumes  how  bright ! 
Do  have  him  stuffed,  my  dear  papa, 
'Twill  be  a  charming  sight. 

M.  "AVhen  readied  tlie  heafhr  how  wide  tlie  space, 
The  air  how  fre^  and  sweet ! 
We  plucked  these  flwvers  and  different  heaths, 
The  fairest  we  could  meet. 

13.   "  The  distant  prospect  ^  we  admired, 
The  mountain^  far  and  blue  ; 
A  mansion  ^  here,  a  cottage  tliere : 
And  see  tlie  sketch  we  drew. 

IJf.   "A  splendid  sight  we  next  beheld, 
The  glorious  ^  setting  sun, 
In  clouds  of  crimgon,  purple,  gold : 
His  daily  race  was  done." — 


'  Decoy  (de  kai'),  to  lead  astray;  ^  Pros'pect,  that  Whidi  the  eye 

to  deceive.  overlooks  at  one  time  ;  view. 

-  Heafli,   a  plant  WhiA  bears  •»  Mansion  (man'^iin^  a  large 

heautiful  flwvers.     Its  leaves  are  house. 

small,  and  continue  green  all  the  '"  Glo'ri  ous,    grand  ;     having 

year ;    also,   a    place    overgrown  great   brightness ;   having  quali- 

with  heafh.  ties  worthy  cf  praise  or  honor. 
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15.  ''Triie  tast-^  wit^i  knowledge,"  said  papa', 

"  By  observations  •  gained  ; 
You've  botli  nged  well  Mie  gift  of  sight, 
xlud  tlius  reward  obtained. 

16.  "  My  Julia  in  tills  desk  will  find 

A  drawing-box  quite  new  : 
And,  James,  tliis  useful  telescope,^ 
I  tliink,  is  quite  your  due. 

17.  "And  toys,  or  still  more  useful  gifts. 

For  Charles,  too,  ^all  be  bought. 
When  he  can  see  tlie  works  of  God, 
And  prize  them  as  he  ought." 

III. 
70.    THE  EXAMIjYATIOjY. 


\ 


[Mr.  Wilsox,  the  teacher,  seated  in  his  office;  Mr.    Fead, 
the  assistant,  enters  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.^ 

MR.   READ.  A  new^  pupil  has  just  come  in,  Mr. 
Wilson,  \ntli  tliis  letter  directed  to  you. 

[^Passes  letter.'] 
Mr.   Wilson.  Have  we  a  vacant  ^  seat,  Mr.  Read  i 
Mr.  R.  Yes,  sir ;  three. 

Mr.  W.  [After  reading  the  letter.^  A  pretty  sub- 
ject t4iey  have  sent  us  here  !  a  lad  tliat  has  a  great 
genius^  for  notTiing  at  all.     But  perhaps  my  friend 

'  Ob  ser  va'tion,  the  act  of  see-  ^  Va'cant,  not  ncrtv  occupied  or 

ing,   or  of  fixing?  the  mind  upon  filled. 

any  fhing;  that  Whic'h  is  noticed.  *  Genius  (jen'yusi,  tlu'hiu:hand 

•  TSl'e  scope,    an    instrument  rare  gifts  of  nature  which  fnrce  the 

a§ed  in  looking  at  things  far  off.  mind  to  certain  kinds  of  labor. 
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Mr.  Smifli  thinks  tliat  liis  son  Mark  ^ould  ^ow  a, 
genius  for  a  Oiing  before  he  knows  any  fhing  about 
it — no  uncommon  error !  Let  us  see,  Mr.  Read,  What 
the  youth  looks  like. 

Mr.  R.  Yes,  sir.  {Opens  the  door  and  shows 
Mark  ^n^^ 

Mr.  W.  Come  hither,  my  dear !  Why  do  you 
hang  down  your  head  and  look  frightened  ?  Do  you 
fear  you  will  be  puni^ed  ? 

Mark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  In  tliis  letter  from  your  fatlier,  I  am  told 
tliat  you  have  not  done  as  well  in  your  studies  as  a 
boy  of  your  age  and  size  ought.  I  wi^  to  learn 
\diy.     How  old  are  you,  Mark  ? 

Mark.  Eleven  last  May,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  A  well-grown  boy  of  your  age,  indeed. 
You  love  play,  I  dare  say  ? 

Mark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   W.  What,  are  you  good  at  marbles  ? 

Mark.  Pretty  good,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  And  can  spin  a  top,  drive  a  hoop,  or 
cat(^  a  ball,  I  suppose  ? 

Mark.  Yes,  sir,  quite  well. 

Mr.  W.  Then  you  have  the  full  use  of  your  hands 
and  fingers  ? 

Mark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  Can  you  write,  Mark  ? 

Mark.  I  learned  it  a  little,  sir,  but  I  left  it  off  again. 

Mr.  W.  And  vfhy  so  ? 

Mark.  Because  I  could  not  make  the  letters. 

Mr.  W.  No !  Why,  how  do  you  think  other  boys 
do  ?    Have  they  more  fingers  than  you  ? 
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L    Mark.  No,  sir. 

3Ir.  W.  Are  you  not  able  to  hold  a  pen  as  well  as 
a  marble  \ 

Hark.  I  fear  not,  sir. 

3Ir.  W.  Let  me  look  at  your  hand.  [Mark  holds 
up  Ms  right  hand.']     I  see  nothing-  here  to  hinder 
you  from  wiiting  as  well  as  any  boy  in  school.     You 
can  read,  I  suppose  ? 
_     Mark.  Yes,  sir. 

JP    Mr.  W.  Tell  me,  then,  what  is  written  over  the 
school-room  door. 

Mark.  YvTiat — what — whatev — whatever  man  has 
done,  man  may  do. 

3fr.  W.  Pray,  how  did  you  learn  to  read  ?  Was 
it  not  with  taking-  pains  ^ 

Mark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  Well,  taking  more  pains  vnW  enable  you 
to  read  mudh  better.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
Engliish  (ing'gli.4li)  grammar  \ 

Mark.  Very  little,  sir. 

3Ir.  W.  Have  you  never  learned  it  ? 
«     Mark.  I  tried,  sii-,  but  I  could  not  get  it  by  lieart. 
"    Mr.  W.  Why,  you  can  say  some  filings  by  heart. 
Can  you  tell  me  tlie  names  of  tlie  days  of  tlie  week 
in  tlieir  order  ? 

Mark.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  Sunday,  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday.  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

Mr.  W.  And  the  monfhs  in  tlie  year,  perhaps,  if 
I  m^ed  to  hear  ? 

Mark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  And  you  could  probably  repeat  the 
namefj  of  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  your 
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fatiier'g  servants,  and  half  the  people  in  the  village 
besideg  % 

Mark.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  I  -eould. 

Mr.  W.  Well,  and  i§  good,  better,  best ;  ill,  worse, 
worst;  go,  went,  going,  gone;  more  difii-eult  to 
remember  than  thege  i 

Mark.  It  may  be  not,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  Have  you  learned  any  thing  of  arifhmeti-e  ? 

JfarJc.  I  went  into  addition,  sir  ;  but  I  did  not  go 
on  with  it, 

Mr.   W.  Why  not  ? 

Mark.  I  -eould  not  do  it,  sir. 

Mr.   W.  Hwv  many  marbleg  will  ten  ^ents  buy  ? 

Mark.  Twenty -four  of  the  best  new  one§,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  And  how  many  for  five  gents  'i 

Mark.  Twelve. 

Mr.  W.  And  how  many  for  twenty  gents  ? 

Mark.  Forty-eight. 

Mr.  W.  If  you  were  to  have  ten  gents  a  day,  What 
would  tiiat  make  in  a  week  ? 

Mark.  Seventy  gents. 

Mr.  W.  But  if  you  paid  twenty  gents  out  of  that, 
What  would  you  have  left  'I 

Mark.  {^After  studying  for  some  time.]  Fifty 
gents,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  Right.  Why,  here  you  have  been  pra-e- 
tiging  the  four  great  ruleg  of  arifhmeti-e — addition, 
subtra-etion,  multipli-eation,  and  division. 

Well,  Mark,  I  see  What  you  are  fit  for.  I  ^all  set 
you  about  nofhing  but  What  you  are  able  to  do  ;  but 
observe,  you  must  do  it.  We  have  no  I  cdnH  here. 
Now  go  among  your  s-ehool-mates. 
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SECTION    XVIII. 

■* 
I. 

71.   REGLN'A'S   SACRIFICE. 

REGINA  SINCLAIR  had  a  little  garden  ^ih\(ih 
her  papa'  gave  her  on  her  ninth  birthday. 
Ai'ound  it  wag  a  hedge  of  hazel  §  ;  in  one  -eorner, 
a  weeping  willow,  and  near  by,  a  dioi(;e  and  \'igorous 
rose-bu^,  the  dhief  beauty  of  this  little  spot. 

2.  Every  morning  Regina  brought  fre^  water  for 
her  flwverg  ;  and  when,  after  weeks  of  careful  watch- 
ing, ^e  found  her  bu^  covered  with  tiny  bud§,  s^he 
danged  about  and  -elapped  her  handg  for  joy. 

3.  Her  good  parents  watdied  their  little  girFg  -eare 
of  this  precious  plant  witli  great  interest,  and  would 
^iten.  say,  with  a  loving  smile,  "  Regina,  What  will  you 
do  witli  your  rogeg  when  tliey  bloom?"  Smiling 
back,  ^e  would  reply :   "Oh,  tliat  i§  a  secret." 

J^.  Like  all  good  little  girlg,  Regina  loved  to  go  to 
Mass.  Not  only  on  Sundaj^g,  l)ut  oiten  during  the 
week  ^e  and  her  sister  Ellen  would  rige  very  early 
and  walk  hapfjily  togetlier  to  the  little  diapel  near 
their  home.  Regina  always  found  time,  hwvever,  to 
slip  into  tlie  gardfTi  and  take  a  look  at  her  flmver;^. 

5.  One  morniug,  wiien  the  sun  wa§  just  peeping 
from  behind  the  hillg,  sOie  ran  a§  u.sual  to  gaze  at  her 
roge-bu^,  before  ^le  joined  her  sister.  Tlie  warm 
sun,  the  ref resiling  dew,  and  the  sweet  per'f  ume  filled 
her  innogent  heart  with  gladness.  The  tiny  bud§ 
were  replaged  by  lovely,  blueing  ro§e§. 
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G.  Tills  wag  their  motiier'  §  birfli-day  ;  and  on  tlieir 
way,  the  little  one  skipped  witii  joy,  and  in  a  hushed 
voige,  lest  even  tlie  blrd^  should  hear  it,  ^e  ini- 
X)arted^  to  Ellen  her  secret.-  She  wag  going  to  give 
her  rogeg  to  her  dear  mamma'  tiiat  very  evening. 

7.  Her  brotlierg  and  sisterg  had  each  prepared  for 
this  dear  motiier  some  little  offering  of  love,  and 
Regina  wag  happy  in  tlie  fliought  tiiat,  altiiough  ^e 
wag  tiie  youngest,  her  gift,  if  more  frail,  ^  would  at 
least  be  ag  beautiful  ag  theirg.  "And  O  Ellen!'' 
^e  said,  -elapping  her  handg,  ''peihaps  if  they  are 
kept  in  fre^  water  tiiey  will  last  a  ^^liole  week  !  " 

8.  After  Mass,  she  went  to  say  her  little  prayer  at 
Mary'g  ^rine,^  and  all  the  otherg  returned  home. 
She  saw  that  our  Lady'g  altar,  usually  so  fully 
adorned,^  wag  this  day  witiiout  one  little  flower. 
She  at  on^e  thought  of  her  rogeg  at  home  ;  and  tiien 
of  the  pleasure  ^e  had  intended  ^  giving  her  mamma. 

9.  But  ^e  looked  again  at  her  dear  heavenly 
Motiier' g  empty  Shrine,  and  though  the  tearg  -eame 
into  her  eyeg  at  the  thought,  ^e  felt  that  ^e  -eould 
make  the  sa-erifice  and  give  our  dear  Lady  her  loved 
rogeg.  She  ran  swiftly  home,  stole  quietly  into  the 
garden,  and  pauged  before  her  flovverg. 

10.  She  did  not  see  her  father,  who  wag  standing 
ill  the  ^ade  of  tiie  willow-tree.  Ellen  had  told 
him  of  hig  little  girPg  intention,  so  it  wag  with  sur- 
prige  that  he  saw  her  gather  every  roge,  pla^e  them 

'  Im  part'  ed,     made     known  ;  ^  Shrine,  an  altar  ;  a  pla(,e  -eon- 

^owed  by  wordg.  taining  sa-ered  fliingg. 

'^  Se' cret,  a  thing  not  known,  ^  A  domed',  ornamented ;  made 

or  kept  from  general  knowledge.  pleading. 

3  Frail, peri^able  ;  notdurable.  "  In  tend'  ed,  ^mrposed  ;  meant. 
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all  in  her  apron,  and  return  toward  the  c'hapel.  Fol- 
lowing her,  he  saw  her,  after  giving  "ftiem  many  hur- 
ried kisseg.  lay  tliem  at  Mary'g  feet  and  go  to  tell 
the  sa-eristan^  of  her  gift,  tliat  he  might  has/en  to 
adorn  with  them  the  ^rine  ^e  loved  so  well. 

11.  Her  fa  tiler' 5  heart  wa^  full  of  joy  at  tiiis,  for 
he  understood  wTiat  a  sa-erifice"^  hi§  noble  little  girl 
had  made.  Kneeling,  he  asked  Mary  to  bless  it  and 
her. — It   mnst  be   owned   tiiat  a   tra^e   of   sadness 


'  Sac'  rist  an,    one    in    diarge 
of  the  diurcTi  movablr§. 


2  Sacrifice  (sSk'ri  fiz),  here,  an 
offerinff  made  to  God. 
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passed  fhroiigh.  Regina'  5  mind  a§  ^e  saw  the  pretty 
tliingg  her  sisteig  and  brother^  had  prepared. 

12.  But  ^e  remembered  that  her  mamma  would 
be  pleaged  to  hear  ^Vhere  her  ro§e§  had  gone.  "I 
could  not  leave  our  holy  Queen' §  little  altar  without 
flowerg  w^en  I  had  some  at  home,"'  said  ^e,  and  soon 
became  a§  gay  and  happy  a§  the  rest. 

13.  Before  sunset  her  i)apa  -called  her  into  lii§ 
study.  On  hi§  table  wag  a  graceful  little  basket 
filled  with  the  loveliest  flowerg  ^e  had  ever  seen. 
She  almost  s-ereamed  with  delight ;  and  her  joy  wag 
■eomplete  A\^en  her  fatiier  said,  "Take  thege,  my 
little  daughter.  They  are  your  pregent  to  your 
mamma.  You  gave  your  dearly-prized  rogeg  to  your 
heavenly  Mother.  She  seijdg  you  tliege  in  return  ; 
for  even  in  tiiis  world,  God  hitew  rewardg  our  little 
deedg  of  self-denial." 

II. 
72.    THE  KIJVG  A.J\'D  THE   GEESE. 

PART   FIRST. 

JOSEPH,  King  of  Bavaria,  a  pringe  of  great  be- 
nevolence,^ wag  one  summer' g  day  amuging 
himself  in  the  park  attadhed  to  hig  palage. 
Soon  he  dismissed  hig  usual  attendants  and  remained 
alone,  for  a  time  reading  a  story  of  great  interest. 

2.  Pregently,  laying  the  book  beside  him  on  the 
pretty  rusti-e  seat,  he  gazed  around  him  with  a  quiet 
pleasure,  until  the  tranquil  scene  made  him  drowgy 
and  he  fell  asleep.     Awaking,  he  regolved  to  stroll  * 

'  Be  nev'  o  lence,  a  disposition  "^  Stroll,  to  walk  leisurely,  or 

to  do  good.  at  randcm. 
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fhrough  rtie  gi-tHiiidg,  and  turned  into  a  path  leading 
.to  a  nieaduw  which  sloped  toward  a  pretty  little  lake. 
I  3.  Suddenly  remembering  hi§  book,  yet  not  wip- 
ing to  retrace  hi^  steps,  he  looked  about  for  some 
proper  messenger,  but  saw  only  a  boy  about  twelve 
year§  old  who  wa^  keeping  a  flock  of  geese, 

Jf..  "My  boy,"  said  tiie  kir^,  ''on  sudh  a  bendh  in 
tlie  park  you  will  find  a  book  which  I  have  forgotten. 
Go  and  bring  it  to  me  and  you  i^hall  have  a  t/^iiler.''  ^ 

5.  The  boy,  not  knowing  the  king,  -east  a  glange 
of  distrust"^  on  tiie  fine  gentleman  who  offered 
a  thaler  for  sucli  a  service.    ' '  I'  m  not  a  fool ! ' '  said  he. 

6.  "  Why  do  you  fhink  I  am  making  fun  of  you  ? " 
replied  tiie  king,  smiling,  for  tlie  Child' g  manner 
amiiged  him. — ''Be-eau^e  yow  offer  me  a  thaler  for 
so  little  work.  Money  ign't  -tome  by  so  easily.  I 
am  fhinking  you  are  one  of  tliem  from  tlie  -eastle." 

7.  "Well,  and  wkat  if  I  am  ?  Look,  here  i§  the 
thaler  beforehand;  now  run  and  fetdh  my  book." 
The  boy's  ^yeg  glis^^ned  witli  delight  a§  he  took  the 
money.  Poor  cTiild  !  he  did  not  earn  more  by  keep- 
ing geese  all  tlie  year  round.     Still  he  hegitated. 

8.  "Well,  w%it  are  you  waiting  for?"  The  boy 
took  off  liig  €otton  -eap  and  s-eratChed  hig  head.  "  I 
^ould  like  to  do  it,  but  I  don't  dare,"  said  he.  "  If 
the  peasants  found  out  tliat  I  had  left  my  geese,  they 
would  dismiss  me  and  ISliould  have  no  more  bread." 

9.  "Little  simpleton!  I  will  take  €are  of  tbem 
While  you  are  away,''  rejoined '  tlie  monanih. — "  You 't " 

'  Thaler  (taler),  &  German  dol-  '  Dis  trust',  doubt  of  one'§  be- 

lar,  a  silver  €oin  worfh  about  sev-      in^  siiK^ere,  or  worthy  of  trust. 
enty-three  <;ents.  ^  Rejoined',  pnswered  back. 
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said  the  boy,  looking  at  tiie  stranger  from  head  to 
foot.  "  You  loolv  ag  if  you  knew  liow  to  keep  geese  ! 
Wh}^,  tiiey  woukl  run  away  down  the  hill  into  the 
fieldg,  and  I  ^ould  have  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

10.  "  Look  ! — tliat  one  there  with  tlie  black  head, 
Whidi  belongs  to  Ludwig,  the  gardener,  at  tlie  -eastle, 
i§  a  brute  of  an  animal :  he  i§  a  degerter,  a  good-for- 
nofhing  bird  !  If  I  were  to  go,  he  would  ^ow  off 
finely.     No,  no,  that  won't  do." 

11.  The  king  assumed^  a  grave  air,  and  said, 
"Why  «ould  I  not  keep  a  flock  of  geese  in  order, 
singe  I  su-egeed  in  doing  so  witii  men  ?" — "Do  you  ?" 
replied  tlie  boy,  s-eanning~  him  anew.  "Ah,  now  I 
guess  you  are  a  s-ehoolm aster.  Well,  s-eholarg  are 
eagier  managed  tiian  geese." 

1^.  "  Perhaps  so,  bat  be  quick.  Will  you  go  and 
fetdi  my  book  r '— "  I  ^ould  like  to,  but "— "  I  will 
answer  for  any  thing  that  may  happen,  and  will  pay 
the  fine,  if  tlie  owner  of  tiie  field  i§  angry  with  you." 

III. 
78.    THE   KLATG  AJ^B   THE   GEESE. 

PART   SECOND. 

THIS  finally  over-eame  the  s-erupleg^  of  the  little 
keeper  of  geese.  He  adviged  the  king  to  look 
well  after  the  goose  ^^idi  he  -ealled  the  "  Court  Gar- 
dener," a  splendid  large  gander,  wilii  black  plumage,* 
Whidi  alwayg  headed  the  entire  ^^  flock.    Then,  putting 

'  As  sumed',  put  on.  ■*  Plum' age,     the     plumeg    or 

^  Scan'ning,  examining  -elosely.  featiier§  Whicfh  eover  a  bird. 

^  Scru'ple,    fboubt  ;    backward-  *  En  tire',    whole  ;    complete  ; 

ness  to  decide  or  a€t.  not  divided. 
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tiie  "wilip  into  hi§  liandi,  tiie  boy  ran  off  ag  fast  a§ 
big  leg§  would  -earry  him. 

2.  But  lie  soon  stopped  and  ran  back  again. 
"What  nwv  r'  enquired  tiie  king.— ''Crack  tiie 
wliip  !  "  lie  ordered.  Tiie  king-  obeyed,  but  witiiout 
produ(;ing  any  sound.  '' I  thought  you  wouldn't," 
ex-el  aimed  tiie  boy.  '"  You  want  to  keep  geese,  and 
don't  know  how  to  €rack  a  ^\'hip  !  " 

3.  So  saying,  he  snatcihed  it  out  of  liig  liand  and 
^owed  limv  it  ought  to  be  uged.  The  king  -eould 
witii  difR-€'iilty  in-egerve  hi§  gravity;  however,  he 
rec^eived  tiie  lesson  a^  seriously  ag  lie  wag  al)le,  and 
when  he  su-e(,^eeded  in  making  tiie  Whip  sound  passa- 
bly, ^  the  boy  departed  at  full  speed. 

.'i.  It  really  did  seem  a§  if  tiie  geese  felt  tiiat  tiiey 
were  no  longer  under  tiie  yoke  of  tiieir  youfhf ul  but 
severe  master.  The  ' '  €ourt  gardener ' '  stretdied  out 
hi§  neck,  -east  a  glange  on  all  sideg,  and  three  timeg 
gave  hi§  sounding  "'quack,  quack." 

o.  The  ?/"liGle  tiock  respond  '^  to  the  -call,  -elap  their 
wingg,  and  like  a  heap  of  featherg  lifted  up  by 
a  hurri€aiie, '  launch  tiiemselveg  in  every  dire-etion, 
and  finally  settle  down,  s-cattered  here  and  there 
amid  the  rich  pasturage  ^  of  the  lal^e. 

6.  The  king  shouted — it  wa§  in  vain  ;  he  tried  to 
■erack  tiie  whip — it  would  s-ear(;ely  sound  ;  he  ran  to 
the  right,  he  ran  to  the  left — but  that  only  drove  off 
the  few  remaining  geese.  Over-eome  with  heat  and 
laughter,  he  left  the  birdg  to  follow  their  own  will. 


'  Pro  duc'ing,makiii«': -eauging.  *Hur'ricane;    a   sudden    and 

''  Pass'a  bly,  tolerably  ;  so-so.         violent  wind-storm. 

2  Re  spSnd',  reply  ;  answer.  '  Past'ur  age,  grass  for  feeding. 
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7.  "Ah,  well!"  he  said,  "it  i§  indeed  eagier  to 
govern  men  than  geese.  However,  the  '-eourt  gar- 
dener' ig  the  leader  of  tlie  insurre-etion."  The  boy 
wag  joyfully  returning,  but  tiie  book  fell  from  hi§ 
handg  when  he  drew  near  enough  to  see  the  mishap. 

8.  "I  said  you  knew  nothing  about  it,"  -eried  he, 
sobbing  with  anger  and  despair'.  "Now  you  must 
help  me  to  get  tiiem  together  again."  Then  having 
taught  tile  king  how  he  wag  to  -eall,  and  how  he  wag 
to  stretdi  out  and  wave  hig  armg,  he  ran  after  tiie 
geese  vsliidi  were  furthest  off. 

9.  After  a  long  (5hase  and  immense  trouble,  they 
su-egeeded  in  making  themselveg  masterg  of  the  w\\o\q 
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flock.  Then  tiie  boy,  turning  upon  the  king,  broke 
out  witii,  "  I  will  never  trust  anybody  witii  my  geese 
again  !   I  would  not  leave  tiiem  for  tiie  king  himself ! " 

10.  "Right,  my  brave  boy,"  replied  tiie  other, 
laughing  heartily.  ''I  assure  you  tiie  king  would 
not  do  any  better  tiian  I  have  done,  be-eau§e,  you 
see,  I  am  myself  tlie  king." — "Tell  that  to  thoge 
who  Avill  believe  it !     A  king,  and  so  awkward  ! " 

11.  "Well,"  said  tlie  good  monar-eh,  handing  iiim 
four  more  t//alerg,  "I  promise  you  I  will  undertake 
to  keep  geese  no  more." 

12.  The  boy'g  ill-humor,  over-eome  by  so  large 
a  gift,  vani^ed  a§  he  returned  tlianks,  only  adding, 
"I  am  sorry  you  had  so  mu(5h  trouble,  but  '  Every 
MAN  TO  HIS  trade'  i§  my  father's  rule." 

IV. 
74.   PLA.WTEB. 

TWO  LITTLE  ONES,  within  tlie  boundg 
That  limited  their  gard*°n  ground^. 
Strayed  like  the  biittertiie^  and  beeg. 
Now  here,  now  there,  midst  flawerg  and  tree§  ; 
Witli  childisTi  talk  and  song-  tiiey  sped, 
Till  Ella  bent  her  -eurly  head 
To  taste  the  dew-drops  on  tlie  grass. 
While  Thomas  watdhed  the  pretty  lass. 

?.  The  golden  light  of  diildhood'g  joy 
Beamed  from  tlie  dark  eye^j  of  tlie  boy — 
He  clasped  hi§  sister' §  hand  and  said  : 
"  Oh.  let  me  plant  you  in  tliis  bed  ! 
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Perhaps  iiie  dew  will  make  you  grow 
Into  a  flower,  whoge  leave§  of  snow 
Mamma  may  pla^e  before  the  ^rine 
Where  standg  our  Lady'g  Child  Divine.' 

''  Yes  !  "  Ella  -eried,  "and  all  the  dajs 
Brother,  while  you  arwind  me  play. 
The  humming-l3ird§  Avith  buzzing  wing, 
The  dragon-flieg,  the  birdg  that  sing, 
Will  -eome  and  watcli  me  growing  fair. 
And  wonder  what  new  flower  i§  tiiere — 
But  I'll  grow  upward  to  the  sky. 
And  s-eatter  bl6ss6ra§  from  on  high." 
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"  Yes,  sister  1  I  will  dig  tiie  ground 
And  set  your  feet  witliiu  tiie  iiioimd  ; 
And  our  dear  GOd'§  so  ctitj  good 
Tiiat  He  Himself  will  give  you  food — 
Hi§  breath  from  ro§y  -eloudg  of  ev(?n 
Will  sprinkle  you  witii  dew§  of  heav^'n  ;" 
So  trusting  Ella  quiet  standjj 
While  Thomas  plants  wiiii  bu§y  handg. 

5.  Then  resting,  pleaged,  upon  hi§  spade. 
He  guiirdg  awhile  tlie  little  maid — 
But  hark  I  mamma" §  sweet  -eall  tliey  hear. 
And — flmver^  no  longer— spring  like  deer. 
Telling  tlie  loving  ear  that  bent 
To  hear  tlie  tale,  how  tliey  had  meant 
To  grow,  to  bloom,  and  fill  tiie  air 
With  perfumeg  sweet  and  ilmverets  fair. 

V. 
70.    GIAXT  AKI)  I)WAT,F. 

AS  ON  fhrough  life's  journet'  we  go  day  by  day. 
There  are  two  whom  we  meet,  at  eadi  turn  of 
tiie  way. 
To  help  or  to  hinder,  to  bless  or  to  ban. 
And  the  name§  of  tliege  tw^o  are  "/  Cdn'V  and 

'■^ICdiiV  i5  a  dwarf,  a  jxjor,  pale,  puny  sprite. 
He  limps,  and  half -blind,  he  -ean  sear(,^e  see  tiie  lights 
He  stumbleg  and  fall^,  or  lie§  wri  tiling  with  fear, 
Though  dangerg  are  distant  and  su-eeor  i§  near. 
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3. 

'"''I Can'''  is  a  giant;  unbending  he  stands; 
There  is  strengtli  in  his  arms  and  skill  in  his  hands : 
He  asks  for  no  favors ;  he  wants  but  a  ^are 
Where  labor  is  honest  and  wages  are  fair. 

^• 
'•''I  Cdii^V  is  a  sluggard,'  too  lazy  to  work  ; 
From  duty  he  brinks,  every  task  he  will  ^irk ; 
No  bread  on  his  board,  and  no  meal  in  his  bag  ; 
His  house  is  a  ruin,  his  coat  is  a  rag. 

^''I  CaiV  is  a  worker  ;  he  tills  tlie  broad  fields, 
And  digs  from  tlie  eartli  all  tlie  wealth  ^Vhidi  it  yields: 
The  hum  of  his  si:)indles  begins  witli  the  light, 
And  tlie  fires  of  his  forges  '  are  blazing  all  night. 

6. 
"7  CaiibV^  is  a  coward,  half  fainting  with  fright ; 
At  tlie  first  thought  of  peril "  he  slmks  ^  out  of  sight ; 
Skulks  and  hides  till  tlie  noise  of  tlie  battle  is  past, 
Or  sells  his  best  friends,  and  turns  traitor  '•'  at  last. 

7. 
'•''I Can'^  is  a  hero,  tlie  first  in  the  field  ; 
Though  others  may  falter,  he  never  will  yield  : 
He  makes  tJie  long  mardhes,  he  deals  the  last  blow, 
His  diarge  is  tlie  "vVhiiiwind  that  scatters  tlie  foe. 

>  Slug'gard,   a   person   who   is  *  Slink  (slingk),  to  creep  away 

lazy  and  idle  from  habit.  meanly  ;  to  sneak. 

•  P5rge,  a  place  w'here  iron  and  Trai'tor,  one  who  in  war  takes 

other  metals  are  wi."ked  by  heat-  arni§  and  raises  a  force  against  his 

ing  and  hammering;  a  work-^op.  country,  or  aids  its  enemies  ;  one 

2  Per'il,  quick  danger.  who  betrays  his  trust. 
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I 

H(Hv  grandly  and  nobly  lie  stands  to  his  trust, 
When,  roujjed  at  tlie  call  of  a  cause  tliat  is  just, 
He  weds  his  strong  will  to  tlie  valor  ^  of  youth, 
And  writes  on  liis  banner  the  watdiword  of  Trutli ! 

9. 
Then  up  and  be  doing !  tlie  day  is  not  long  ; 
Throw  fear  to  tlie  winds,  be  patient  and  strong- 1 
Stand  fast  in  your  place,  act  your  part  like  a  man. 
And,  when  duty  calls,  ansioer  piomptly,  "/  CANP 


SECTION    XIX. 


7G.    GOOD  jYTGHT. 

A  FAIR  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree. 
Sewing  (sd'ing)  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see : 
Then  ^e  smoothed  her  work  and  folded  it  right. 
And  said,  "  Dear  work  !  Gc)bd  night !  good  night !  " 

Sudi  a  number  of  crows  came  over  her  head, 
Crying  "  Caw  !  caw  !  "  on  tlieir  way  to  bed  ; 
She  said,  as  ^e  watdied  tlieir  curious  flight, 
*'  Little  black  fhings  I  Good  night !  good  night !  " 

3. 
The  horses  neighed  and  tlie  ox^n  lowed  ; 
The  blieep's  "  Bleat !  bleat !  "  came  over  tlie  road  ; 

'  VSl'or,  strength  of  mind  in      danger  to  be  firm  and  free  from 
battle  ;  that  Whit^  enables  one  in      fear ;  fearlessness. 
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All  seeming  to  say,  with  a  quiet  delight, 
''Good  little  girl  I  Good  night  I  good  night !  " 


Good  night ! ' ' 


She  did  not  say  to  the  sun 
Though  ^e  saw  him  there,  like  a  ball  of  light ; 
For  she  knew  he  had  G6d*§  own  time  to  keep 
All  over  tiie  world,  and  never  €ould  sleep. 


The  tall  pink  foxglove  ^  bo^^ed  hi§  head — 
The  violets  -eourtesied-  and  went  to  bed  ; 
And  good  little  Lucy  tied  up  her  hair. 
And  said  on  her  kneeg  her  evening  prayer. 


'  Fox'glove,  a  handsome  plant 
that  live§  for  two  yearg.  Its  leave§ 
are  u§ed  a§  a  medicjine.  Its  fli>^\-er.5 
look  somewhat  like  the  finger§  of 


a  glove — hen<je  its  name. 

-  Oourtesied,  (kert'sid),  bowed 
the  body  a  little,  with  bending  of 
the  kneeg. 
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II. 


SOFTLY  sigh§  the  evening  breeze. 
Through  ttie  l^loomiiig  cihes/nut  treeg 
Little  bird^  from  rocking  spi'ay. 
Slog  their  hymn  to  dying  day. 

Flowerg  that  ^Vhen  tiie  sun  aroge. 
Oped  to  life,  now  softly  -eloge  : 
A§  an  angel  from  afar, 
Beam§  the  pale-faged  evening  star. 


In  tile  distant  western  sky, 
Cloudg  like  gold^i  lands-eapes'  1 
A5  a  little  bird  at  rest. 
Baby  sleeps  on  mother' 5  breast. 


le 


'  Ij^nd'scape,  a  portion  of  land 
Wh'(^  the  eye  -can  take  in  at  a  sin- 


glo  view,  with  all  itsobje«ts  :  a  pis- 
til re  sOiowin^  some  s<;ene  in  nature. 
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Ji-.  Grandam  ^  give§  her  knitting  o'er, 
And  beside  our  -eottage-door 
Father  sits,  and  we  draw  near. 
Heaven' §  eternaP  truths  to  hear. 

III. 
78.  THE   SOLDIER'S    WIjYDFALL. 

AMBROSE,  a  French  soldier,  wa§  strolling  home- 
^  ward  to  hi§  barracks  one  evening,  through  tiie 
waving  Wheat-fieldg  near  the  town  of  Bleau  (Bio). 
He  sang  witli  joy  at  tlie  thought  that  in  two  sOiort 
weeks  hi§  seven  yearg'  term  of  military  servige  would 
be  over.     And  tiien — for  hi§  own  dear  home. 

2.  Gentle,  peaceful,  and  pious,  he  hated  hi§  soldier- 
life,  tliough  ever  stri-etly  faithful  to  its  dutieg,  and 
■eounted  tiie  dayg  "v\^en  he  ^ould  be  free  once  more. 
No  wonder  that  he  sung  amidst  hi§  bright  hopes. 

3.  A§  he  passed  a  little  ^lop  in  \dii(5h  -eakes  and 
bung  were  sold,  he  felt  hig  hand  gently  touched,  and 
turning  around,  he  saw  a  pale,  thin,  little  boy,  about 
four  year§  old,  who  wag  trying  to  attra-et  hi§  notige. 

^.  "What  i§  the  matter,  my  man?"  he  kindly 
said,  stooping  down  to  ihe  dhild. — "  I  am  very  hun- 
gry," wag  tlie  answer. — "To  whom  do  you  belong  'i " 
— "  I  belong  to  my  nurse  ;  but  ^e  left  me  here  and 
said  ^e  would  kill  me,  if  I  went  back." 

5.  The  soldier  pulled  down  Hhe  ragged  dress  ^Vhidh 
-covered  tlie  poor  little  back,  and  saw  the  marks  and 
bruigeg  of  severe  blowg.     He  took  the  diild'g  hand 

'  Gran'dam,  aa  old  woman  ;  a  -  ^  Eternal  (e  ter'nal),  without 
graadmother.  beginning  or  ei>d  ;  ceaseless. 
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and  it  grasped  h.i§  own,  a§  ii  afraid  to  let  go.  He  went 
into  tile  ^op  and  bought  a  bun,  Wlii(5h  tiie  boy  ate 
at  on(;e.  Tiiey  walked  on,  Ambrose  uncertain  What 
to  do — the  diild  quite  satisfied  and  cliattering  gayly. 
6'.  The  soldierg  wel-eomed  them  at  tiie  barracks. 
One  gave  the  child  a  penny,  anotiier  some  grapes. 
One  of  them  -cried  out,  "Ambroije'^  "windfall!" 
and  the  name  wa§  taken  uj)  with  roarg  of  laughter. 

7.  There  wag  no  end  of  joking,  when  Ambrose  de- 
■elared  he  would  not  send  him  to  tlie  pcJor-house. 
But  hem'  to  dispoge  of  him  for  the  pregent  wag  a  diffi- 
■eulty.  By  -coaxing  and  a  few  pennieg,  he  at  lengfh 
pro-eiired  lodging  for  him  witii  a  soldier' g  wife. 

8.  For  many  hourg  tliat  night  Ambroge  pondered 
what  he  ^ould  do  witii  tiie  little  one  whom  Provi- 
denge  had  plaged  in  hig  way.  "Not  for  notTiing, 
pleage  God  ;  "  and  repeating  thege  wordg,  and  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  -cross,  he  fell  asleep. 

9.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  look  after  Wind- 
fall and  found  liim  jDlaying  in  the  street.  ''Have 
you  said  your  praj'erg,  sir,  this  morning  (!"  he  said, 
tapiiing  him  gently  on  the  dheek  ;  but  the  dhild  did 
not  understand. 

W.  "Can  you  make  the  sign  of  tlie  -cross?"" — 
"No,"  said  he,  with  a  puzzled  k)bk. — "Have  you 
never  heard  of  the  good  God  V — "  When  my  nurse 

and  her  hugband  were  angrj^  they  uged  to  say " 

and  the  infant  lij)s  uttered  a  dreadful  oafh. 

11.  Ambroge  f^Tiuddered.  The  bruigeg  on  tliat  poor 
diild'g  body  were  less  sad  tlian  tiie  marks  already 
left  upon  hig  soul.  That  day  and  the  next  and  tiie 
next,  the  soldier  sought  in  every  dire-etion  for  some 
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meaiig  of  providiiig  for  the  boy,  but  in  vain.  Onge 
he  thought  of  taking  the  little  fellow  home  with  him. 

m.  But  '^ No!"  he  said,  "tiiat  would  be  to  lay 
a  heavy  burden  on  my  family,  already  so  poor,  and  so 
produce  dis-eord  and  unkindness.  After  all,  Miat 
«laim  hag  the  dhild  upon  me  \  Wliy  ^ould  I  go 
fhrough  sudi  anxiety  for  him?" — Poor  Ambrose! 
tlie  grage  of  God  wag  pressing  him  very  hard. 

13.  He  paid  hig  ugual  vigit  to  Windfall,  took  him 
out  in  the  street  witii  him,  and,  entering  a  diurdi, 
knelt  down  before  the  altar.  Then  tiiey  went  to  the 
s-ehool  of  the  Christian  Brotherg.  ' '  For  three  hun- 
dred dollarg,"  Ambroge  said  to  tlie  superior,  "would 
3'ou  bring  up  tiiis  diild  in  tlie  knowledge  of  God, 
and  the  love  of  Jegus  and  Hig  blessed  Mother  T' 

IJi-.  The  superior  reflected  a  few  moments,  and 
-eonsented.  "  Keep  him  then  till  evening."  The  sol- 
dier walked  out  into  the  -country  a§  he  had  doae  the 
week  before,  and  went  over  the  very  same  ground. 

15.  The  air  wag  ag  balmy  and  the  fhoughts  of 
home  ag  sweet  ag  before,  but  God  wag  speaking  to 
hig  soul.  He  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  lately  advertiged  for  a  substitute  for  the 
army,  offered  himself,  and  wag  a-egepted.  For  the 
love  of  God  alone,  and  to  save  a  soul  from  vige,  h^ 
bound  himself  to  seven  more  yearg  of  bondage. 

16.  He  hastened  back  to  the  s-ehool  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brotherg,  Where  he  left  the  diild  and  the  prige 
of  hig  own  liberty.  From  that  day,  he  made  rapid 
strideg  in  the  heavenward  way.  The  (5hild  proved 
indeed  to  him  a  windfall. 
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IV. 


79.    THE   STLYBEAM. 


THE  GOLDEN  SUN  goe§  gently  dmvri 
Beliind  the  western  mountain  brf>wn  : 
One  last  bright  ray  15  quivering  still, 
A  -erimgrm  line  along  tiie  hill, 
And  -eoloi-g  witii  a  rogy  light 
The  -eloudg  far  up  in  he;nvTi'[j  blue  lieight. 
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2.  How  many  sceneg  and  sights  to-day 
Have  basked  beneath  the  selfsame  ray, 
Singe  first  the  glowing  morning  broke, 
And  larks  sprung  up  and  lambg  awoke, 
And  fieldg,  witii  glistening-  dewdrops  bright. 
Seemed  Changed  to  ^eets  of  silver  \Vhite ! 

S.  The  ^hip  that  rii^ed  before  the  gale 
Ha§  -eauglit  it  on  her  bright' ning  sail ; 
The  ^ep/^erd  boy  hag  watdhed  it  pass, 
Wlien  ^adowg  moved  along  tlie  grass  ; 
The  butterflieg  have  loved  it  mucih  ; 
The  tlowerg  have  opened  to  its  toudh. 

4:  How  6ft  its  light  hag  pierged  the  gloom 
Of  some  full  gity'g  garret  room, 
And  glimmered  through  the  Chamber  bare, 
Till  the  jDOor  workman  toiling  liere 
Hag  let  liig  toolg  a  moment  fall. 
To  see  it  dange  upon  the  wall ! 

5.  Perhaps,  some  prigoner  desolate 

Hag  watdhed  it  through  hig  iron  grate. 

And  inly  wondered  ag  it  fell 

A-eioss  hig  low  and  narrow  gell, 

If  fliingg  without — hill,  sky,  and  tree — 

Were  lovely  ag  they  uged  to  be. 

6.  Go  gently  down,  ijhou  golden  gleam  : 
And  ag  I  watdh  tliy  fading  beam. 

So  let  me  learn,  like  thee,  to  give 
Pleasure  and  blessing  While  I  live  ; 
With  kindly  deed  and  smiling  f age, 
A  sunbeam,  in  my  lowly  place. 
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SECTION   XX. 

I. 
80.    TADDEO   THE   CRIPPLE. 

PART    FIRST. 

FATHER  PEDRO  said,  "Thaboy  sliould  have 
some  toolg,  some  small  toolg,  not  too  heavy  for 
lii§  weak  handg,  but  with  which  he  -ean  amuge'  him- 
self a.^  he  sits  here  by  the  hour  in  hi§  low  chair." 

2.  The  boy'§  eye§  grew  bright  a§  he  heard  tliis : 
"Yes,  yes,  mother!  let  me  have  some  small  toolg, 
and  I  will  make  somefhing  for  our  own  little  altar.'' 
— "You  ^all  have  them,  Child  ;  your  father  will  be 
glad  to  do  anything  to  make  you  hapi)y." 

3.  That  very  night,  wlien  Julius  the  stone-eutter 
-eame  from  hi§  work  on  the  great  -eatliedral,  in  tlie 
old  town  of  Sienna,^  hi§  wife,  Cafherine,  told  him 
what  Father  Pedro  had  said. 

-i.  Julius  lis^^med  with  tsarg  in  hi^  eye§.  "Yes, 
my  poor  Taddeo,  you  ^all  have  any  and  all  the 
toolg  that  your  weak  handg  -ean  u§e." — "Indeed, 
father,  my  handg  are  not  so  very  weak.  If  my  feet 
and  leg^  were  only  a§  strong  a§  my  handg  and  armg, 
I  -eould  -elirab  with  you  to  the  top  of  the  scaffold  ^  in 
the  new  -eafliedral.     But  they  will  grow  str5nger." 

5.  "That  may  be,"  said  Julius,  "but  tlie  tool§ 
you  sliall  have."    The  next  evening,  wlien  he  brought 

'  Amuse',  to  pleage  :  to  o«€U-  ^  Scaffold,  timber  or  boartlg  put 
py  iu  a  y)lea§ant  way.  up  to  suppnrt  workmen  engai>ed 

'^  Si  en'na,  a  (,ity  in  Italy.  on  tin"  upper  part  of  a  building. 
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Taddeo  a  set  of  sraall  toolg  for  -carving  ^  wood,  and 
a  supply^'  of  soft  \\ood  that  -eoiild  be  eagily  worked, 
t^iere  wa§  not  a  happier  Child  in  all  Sien'na. 

6.  Poor  little  Taddeo  had  never  taken  a  step  in  hi§ 
life  ;  for  hi§  feeble  ^  limbg  were  unable  to  bear  hi§ 
weight,  slight  a§  it  wag.  But  from  this  time  tiiere 
wag  no  sadness  in  the  large  dark  eyeg,  no  quivering* 
of  the  pale  lips,  a§  he  saw  other  boy§  at  their  sports. 

7.  Hi§  prayerg,  even,  were  said  with  more  fervor,^ 
and  a  ray  of  joy  lighted  up  hig  fage  and  big  -a^hole 
life.  With  tiie  early  morning  hig  toolg  were  plaged 
by  hig  diair,  and  he  Avag  at  work,  Hig  mother  did 
not  ask  him  ^Vhat  he  wag  doing,  for  ^e  saw  that  it 
wag  to  be  a  surprige  ^  for  her. 

8.  The  Advent  dayg  had  -eome  and  gone,  Christmas 
too,  and  even  tlie  Epiphany  and  the  Purification,  but 
still  Taddeo  kept  hig  secret.  At  last  -eame  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2ofli  of  Mardi.  Taddeo  wag  dressed  and 
in  hig  diair  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  early  Mass,  for 
it  wag  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  and  he  must 
not  fail  to  receive  Holy  Communion  on  tliat  day. 

9.  There  wag  plenty  of  time,  however,  for  Cathe- 
iine  wag  a  stirring,  a-etive  woman,  who  wag  never 
known  to  be  late  for  Mass,  or  to  neglect^  any  of  her 
domesti-e^  dutieg  either.  Pregently  he  -ealled  hig 
parents,  and  laid  in  tiieir  handg  tiie  figure  on  Whidi 
he  had  been  (bin)  so  long  at  work. 

1  Oarv'ingj-eutting :  fa^iouing.  "  Sur  prise',  somefhing     unex- 

'^  Sup  ply',  a  quanti  y.  pe-eted. 

3  Fee'ble,  infirm  :  weak.  '  Neg'lect,  to  omit ;  to  slight  ; 

^  Quiv'er  ing,trembling ;  ^ak-  suffer  to  pass  undone, 

ing  with  slight,  quick  motion§.  -  Do  mes'tic,  belonging  to  the 

^  Fer'vor,  animation  ;  warn;lli.  borne,  or  family. 
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10.  Dame  Cafherine  carefully  removed  the  wrap- 
ping tiiat  still  ^'on^ealed  it,  and  tiiey  looked  witii 
delighted  eyes  upon  a  i-are  -earving  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  receiving  tiie  message  of  tiie  Angel  Gabriel, 
who  knelt  before  her  witli  a  lily  in  hifj  hand. 

11.  ''  O  Julius  !  "  ex-elaimed  tlie  hapi)y  Cafherine, 
*'  a  real  Annunciation,  and  by  our  own  little  Taddeo ! " 
And  s^ie  -clasped  her  l)oy  in  her  arm^,  \Vhile  tear§  of 
joy  ran  over  her  own  cHieeks  upon  hi§. 

12.  Julius,  too,  though  a  grave  man,  embra(;ed 
hi§  son,  kissed  him  tenderly,  and  said,  "Indeed,  my 
Tadfleo,  you  have  worked  with  somefliing  besideg 
tho§e  poor  toolg  of  y<)ur§." 
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IS.  "  Only  wili.  my  pray  erg  father,"  said  tiie  boy. 
"  I  longed  to  do  some  thing  for  the  Blessed  Virgin. — 
And  novv  it  ig  time,  bear  me  to  Mass,  plea§e." 

IJi-.  Julius  felt  a§  if  hi§  diild  were  a  mere  feather  in 
weight  that  morning,  so  buoNant ^  were  the  hearts  of 
botTi ;  and  When  he  -earried  him  to  tlie  -eommunion- 
rail,  and  saw  tiie  joy  that  lighted  up  hi§  pale  fa9e 
a§  he  received  hig  Lord,  a  feeling  of  almost  reveren- 
tial awe  -  wag  mingled  witli  hig  affe-etion, 

15.  That  night  he  said  to  Catherine,  "  Our  Taddeo 
ig  more  like  an  angel  tiian  a  dhild !  I  sometimeg 
fliink  he  ig  not  long  for  tliis  world." — "A  year  ago 
you  might  have  said  tliis,  Julius,"  replied  Catherine, 
"and  for  Ms  sake  I  would  have  been  -content  to  be- 
lieve it.  But  now  he  seemg  so  happy,  I  long^  to 
have  him  live." 

II. 

81.    TADDEO   THE    CRIPPLE. 

PART   SECOND. 

HIS  ANNUNCIATION  wag  fini^ed,  but  the 
fliin  fingerg  of  the  -ei'ipple  were  not  idle.  Hig 
brain  teemed^  with  holy  fangieg,^  and  hig  skillful" 
handg  were  never  weary  of  giving  them  ^apes  of 
beauty.     The  wood  wag  laid  aside  for  marble. 

2.  Months  passed  away,  and  one  evening,  When 
Julius  -eame  home  from  hig  work,  he  told  hig  wife 

'  Buoy'ant,  light ;  (Cheerful.  ^  Teemed,  wa§  stocked  or  filled 

-  Awe  (a),  a  feeling  of  respe-et  to  overflowing, 

and  fear.  *  Fan'cies,  mental  pi-6ture§. 

°  Long,  to  de§ire  eagerly  or  ear-  *  Skiirful,  having  skill,  or  being- 

nestly.  able  to  perform  nicjely. 
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and  son  that  "Every  workman  would,  unaided/ 
€arve  one  pillar'  of  the  catTiedral  a5  an  5flFering^  to 
the  church." 

S.  The  next  morning  Taddeo  said,  "  Fatiier,  will 
you  not  take  me  witii  you  to-day  to  the  -eafliedral  ? 
I  want  to  see  tiie  pillarg,  and  to  see  which  one  you 
have  Chogen,''  For  Taddeo  to  express^  a  wish  wa§ 
enough  for  Julius,  The  boy  wa§  -earried  in  hi^ 
father' §  strong  arm§,  just  a§  he  had  been  all  hi§  life, 
and  the  workmen  at  the  -eatliedral  made  a  seat  for  him. 

If.  Hi§  fatiier  had  (5ho§en  a  pillar  near  the  altar  of 
tile  Blessed  Virgin,  the  se-eond  one,  in  fa-et.  The  first 
one,  of  the  most  beautiful  white  marble,  bad  been 
left  for  some  great  artist,  for  some  Avorkman  who 
bQiould  ex(;el  ^  all  the  otherg. 

5.  Taddeo  sat  below,  hooking  at  tiie  tall  -eolumng,^ 
and  at  the  stone-eutter§  seated  high  up  on  the  s-eaf- 
foldiog^  around  them,  and  a  wi^,  a  strong  wi^, 
swelled  in  hi 5  youi>g  heart.  The  workmen,  a§  they 
looked  dmvn  on  tlie  boy,  said  to  tiiemselveg,  ''He  i§ 
nearer  Heaven  than  earth!"  so  holy  wag  hi§  look. 
They  i)itied  him,  too,  be-eauge  he  wag  a  -cripple. 

G.  \Vhen  Julius  -eame  dmvn  ag  usual  at  tiie  noon 
regess,  he  asked  Taddeo  if  he  wag  not  tired,  and  if 
he  did  not  wisSli  to  go  home.  "No,"  said  Taddeo: 
"but,  fatiier,  will  you  take  me  up  to  tiie  top  of  the 
pillar,  ne^t  to  our  Lady'g  altar,  and  give  me  my 
toolg,  for  tiiat  ig  the  pillar  I  must  -earve." 

'  Un  aid'ed,  without  help  from  »  Offering,  that  Whifli  i§  pre- 

oth(T§.  genteel. 

-  Pil'lar,  a  support  ;  that  wOiiiOi  ^  Ex  prgss',  to  make  known, 

upholds   or  supports  a  statue,  a  =■  Ex  eel',  to  surpass  ;  to  outdo, 

roof,  or  the  like.                 '  '  Col'nmns   i)illar§. 
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7.  "Yoii,  my  son!''-  ex-elaimed  Julius.  "Why, 
Taddeo,  that  hag  been  left  for  some  great  s-eulptor ' 
to  do.  None  of  us  would  tliink  of  -earviug  that  2jillar." 
— "Ask  Father  Pedro,"  said  Taddeo,  -v^ile  a  look 
of  pain  passed  over  hi^  fa9e.  "  Ask  him  now,  father  ; 
I  am  yertain  he  will  not  refuge  me." 

8.  Julius -consented  ^  be-eauge  unwilling  to  deny^ 
liig  son,  though  he  anticipated  ^  only  disappointment  ;^ 
and  Fatlier  Pedro  -eoming  into  the  dhurdi  at  the  mo- 
ment, rendered*^  tiie  task  eagier.  Laying  liig  hand 
on  Taddeo'  g  head  (for  the  boy  wag  a  favorite  ^  with 
him),  he  said,  "What  ig  it,  my  son,  that  you  want 
me  to  say  yes  to  r' 

9.  "I  want  you  to  say " — and  Taddeo  spoke  very 
slowly  and  solemnly*^ — "tliat  I  may -e.ut  tlie  pillar, 
lie  White  marble  XJiHiH'  Whidi  stand  g  nearest  to  our 
Blessed  Lady\g  altar." 

10.  Fattier  Pedro  looked  surpriged  at  first,  then 
tile  tearg  -eame  to  hig  eyeg.  Finally,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' silenge,  he  said,  "I  will  tell  you  to-morrow, 
after  my  Mass."  Then,  turning  to  Julius,  "  Be  sure 
to  bring  Taddeo  ;  I  will  see  him  dire-etly  after,  in  tlie 
sa-eristy.^  The  Mass  wag  ended.  Taddeo  wag  taken 
to  the  sa-eristy,  and  Father  Pedro,  before  laying  off  hig 
vestments,  ^"  said,  "  You  ^all  -earve  t±ie  pillar,  my  son." 

'  Sculp'  tor,    one    who    -earveg  '  Fa'vor  ite,  a  person  or  filing 

imageg  or  figure§.  regarded  with  pe-euliar  affe-etioo. 

"  Con  sent'ed,  agreed.  '*  Sol'emn  ly,  seriously. 

^  De  ny',  to  ref  u§e,  ^  Sac'  rist  y,  an    apartment    in 

^  An  tic'i  pat  ed,  bad    a    view  AVhicfh  the  sa-ered  vestments  and 

before  ;  foresaw.  vessel§  of  the  dhur(fh  are  kept. 

^  Dis  ap  point'  ment,  defeat  of  '"  Vest'mentSj  here  mean§  the 

expe-ctatiou.  garments  worn  by  a  priest  during 

"  Ren'dered,  made  ;  -eauged.  the  Holy  Sa€rifice. 
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ii.  Taddeo  «ould 
not  kneel,  but  he  bent 
hi§  head  toward  the 
hand  of  tiie  good 
priest  for  a  blessing, 
and  tlien  kissed  it 
A\*hile  a  tear  dropped 
upon     it     from     hi§ 

dieek.  Julius  took  him  in  lii§  armg  to  the  diurdi, 
and  up  the  high  s-eaffolding,  bi'ought  him  hi§  toolg, 
and  then  went  quietly  to  hi§  own  pillar,  -elose  by. 

I'li.  Every  morning  after  this,  Taddeo  wa§  -earried 
to  hi§  pillar,  and  hi§  head  wag  bowed  low  in  prayer 
before  he  made  a  stroke  witli  hi§  diigel.  Every  night 
Julius  took  him  home  to  hi§  mother,  weary  but  happy. 
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13.  Monflis  rolled  by.  The  workmen  no  longer 
sit  high  uj)  among  tlie  ardieg,  but  are  -coming  lower 
day  by  day,  and  Taddeo  among  them.  Now  he  hag 
readied  the  very  base,  ^  and  every  one  stops  to  look 
at  tlie  tall  White  ^aft'^  that  standg  next  to  our  Lady'g 
altar  ;  for  it  i§  one  -eolumn  of  pure  \i\nXe  lilieg  ! 

IJf.  It  seemg  to  bud  and  bloom  witli  tliis  same 
"■plant  and  flower  of  light,"  for  throughout  its  lofty 
height,  no  two  lilieg  -ean  be  found  e$a-etly  alike. 
Eadi  hag  its  six  open  or  €loged  petalg,^  its  thread-like 
stameng^  and  its  six  large  anfherg,^  yet  eadh  one  i§ 
unlike  any  of  the  otlierg. 

15.  The  base  from  which  spring  sTiaft  and  -capital "^ 
ig  one  mass  of  leaveg,  and  among  them  Taddeo  ig 
-carving  a  name  in  large,  fair  letterg,  also  made  of 
lilieg.  Beside  him  stand  Julius  and  good  Fatiier 
Pedro.  Ag  he  layg  down  hig  dhigel  he  turng  to  Father 
Pedro  and  bowg  hig  head  for  a  blessing,  then  leang 
forward  until  he  rests  against  the  pillar. 

16.  Julius  waits  for  him,  for  he  ig  a-e-customed  to 
seeing  Taddeo  loge  himself  in  a  moment's  pri,yer. 
Then  he  stoops  dmvn  to  take  up  the  boy  ag  usual, 
but  Taddeo  ig  dead  !  He  died  with  hig  head  resting 
on  tlie  name  he  had  -carved  among  the  lilieg— the 
Ti2imQoiMARYf 


1  Base,  the  foundation  ;  that  on  *  Sta'mens,  the  thread-like  or- 
-wOxidh  a  thii^  rests.  gan§  of  a  flower. 

2  Shaft,  the  long,  smooth  roller-  '=  An'ther,  that  organ  of  a  flower 
like  part  of  a  pillar.  Which  -erwvn§  the  stamen. 

3  Pet'al,   one    of    the    -eolored  '^  Oap'i  tal,  the   top  or   upper- 
leave§  ■eompo§ing  a  flwver.  most  part  of  a  pillar. 
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III. 


82.    THE  AjYGELIC  YOUTH. 

AMIDST  the  glow  aud  the  glory 
Of  the  golden  morifh  of  June, 
When  the  budg  are  all  in  blossom 

And  the  bird§  are  all  in  tune, 
What  i§  there  more  delicious, 

More  fraught  with  diild-like  Joy, 
Than  the  feast  of  St.  Aloysiiis, 
GSnzii'ga'g  blessed  boy  ! 

^.  In  the  blaze  of  a  fliougand  altarjj 
He  standg — dear  little  Saint ! 
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In  hig  snowy,  airy  surplice, 
And  lii^  habit  dark  and  quaint ; 

Hi§  head  a  little  drooi)ing, 
(The  way  he  nged  to  stand,) 

Hi§  dark  -elear  eye§  on  tlie  lilieg, 
And  a  -eru^ifix  in  hi§  hand. 

3.  What  matterg  tiie  -erown  that  glitterg 

Unnoticed  at  hi§  feet  % 
What  matter  the  dii-eal  splendor§ 

Hi§  brother  hndg  so  sweet  ? 
The  dear  religions  habit 

Tiirng  gold  and  gem§  to  dross, 
And  the  Company  of  Jegns 

I§  iDorth  a  princedom's  loss. 

4.  He  wag  not  old,  dear  children, 

Hig  fa^e  wag  young  and  fair, 
Swift  wag  hig  step  and  graceful, 

And  bright  hig  waving  hair  ; 
A-e-eompli^ed,  mild,  and  -eourteoiis, 

And  every  indi  a  pringe, 
Hig  like  'mid  royal  pageg 

Hag  not"  been  met  with  since. 

5.-  But  he  bore  himself  so  piirely. 

Like  a  lily,  ^^liite  and  fre^. 
They  -called  him,  ' '  the  little  pringe  exempt 

From  the  weakness  of  the  fle^." 
And  though  hig  soul'g  bright  vesture 

Wag  sudh  a§  seraphs  wear. 
He  yielded  up  hig  sweet,  young  life, 

To  penange  and  to  prayer. 
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6.  0  say  not,  precious  diildren  ! 

''  Siidi  lieiglits  are  not  for  us :  " 
He  loved  our  Lord  intensely, 

And  our  Lord  i§  generous. 
Ere  tile  light  of  gni^e  ausx)icious, 

In  your  tender  soulg  grow  dim, 
Come  to  Saint  Aloysius, 

And  learn  to  love  like  him  ! 

IV. 
83.    THE   CHILD  AT  PRAYER. 

UITE  LATELY,  I  wa§  seated  in  the  -eabin  of 

one  of  our  great  ocean  steamerg,  in  -eonversa- 

^^^   tion  with  some  friendg.    AYe  were  approaciiiug 

j)ort,  and,  expecting  to  land  on  the  following  day, 

exchanged  many  pleagant,  dieerful  wordg  •€on(;ern- 

iug  our  voyage  and  its  -eloge. 

2.  One  by  one  our  company  withdrew,  either  to 
seek  repoge  or  to  prepare  for  the  bus/le  of  the  mor- 
row. I  noticed  among  the  passengerg  who  nwy 
t  hionged  into  the  -eabin,  two  who  had  attra-e-ted  my 
notice  from  time  to  time  fliroughout  tiie  da} \ 

3.  The§e  were  a  little  boy  about  six  yearg  old,  and 
hig  fiitlier,  a  man  of  medium  height  and  respe-etable 
dress,  who  wag  evidently  a  foreigner.  The\'  had 
passed  and  rejjassed  me  ag  I  sat  upon  the  deck  enjoy- 
ing the  pleagant  breeze  and  tiie  wide  expanse  of 
A\  ater  around  me. 

Ji.  The  cOiild  wag  very  fair  and  fine-looking,  witli 
an  intelligent  and  affe-etionate  expression  of  -eounte- 
nan(;e,  and  from  under  liig  little  Genman  -cap  fell  hig 
ches/nut  hair  in  fhick-elustering,  beautiful  -eurlg. 
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5.  Tiiey  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  I 
wa^'dhed  witii  interest  tiieir  preparation^  for  tiie 
nighfs  repo§e.  Tiie  father  arranged  an  upper  berfli 
for  tile  diild,  and  tied  around  the  little  one'g  head 
a  han<r?kerdiief  to  protect  hi§  -eurlg — tiioge  glossy 
■eurlg  that  looked  a§  if  the  sunlight  from  hi§  happy 
heart  alwayg  rested  upon  them. 

6.  I  looked  to  see  him  seek  hi§  resting-plage.  But, 
instead  of  this,  he  quietly  kneeled  dwvn  upon  the 
floor,  folded  hi§  little  handg  together,  and  with  bowed 
head  and  sign  of  the  -eross  began  hi§  evening  prayer. 

7.  How  simple  hi§  gesture !  How  beautiful  and 
(5hild-like  the  little  kneeling  figure  appearg  !    I  -eould 
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hear  tiie  murmuring  of  lii§  sweet  voiye  in  tile  "'Chir 
Fatiier/'  the  ''Hail  Mary,"  the  "God  l)less  papa/' 

8.  There  were  grown  men  arcRind  liim,  Christian 
men,  going  to  rest  witiKRit  a  i)niyer ;  or,  if  praying 
at  all,  -eonfining  t^ieir  devotion§  to  a  kind  of  mental 
degire  for  prote-etion,  without  enough  -eourage  or 
piety  to  kneel  dmvn  in  a  steamboat  -eabiu  and,  before 
strangerg,  a-eknowledge  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
ask  Hig  prote-eting  love  ! 

9.  In  this  bright  boy  I  saw  the  training  of  some 
pious  motlier  !  Where  wag  sQie  at  t^iat  moment  ? 
Perdian(;e '  in  a  distant  land,  or,  it  may  be,  looking 
from  tile  eternal  world  upon  tiie  diild  ^e  had  so 
loved  and  taught.  Hmv  many  timeg  had  tiiat  ]\ind 
hand  rested  on  thoge  sunny  locks  ag  he  lisped  big 
evening  prayerg. 

10.  I  -t'ould  s-ear^e  restrain  my  tearg  tlieii,  nor  €an 
I  now,  ag  I  see  in  memory  tliat  sweet  diild,  unheed- 
ing tlie -crowded  tumult  around  him,  bending  in  ten- 
der love  before  big  Lord.  Hig  devotiong  ended,  he 
aroge,  and  witii  hig  fattier' g  g()bd-night  kiss  on  dieek 
and  brwv,  scJbn  sunk  to  peaceful  rest. 

11.  I  felt  a  stiong  degire  to  speak  to  tlieni,  but 
deferred^  it  until  moining-.  And  wlien  morning 
-eame,  the  -confusion  of  landing  preventetl  me  from 
seeing  them  again. 

Soft  eyeg  -cast  so  humbly  d(v\vn. 
Shaded  by  the  ringlets  brwvn, 
Heeding  not  the  -erwvdg  that  passed, 
Little  handg  in  reverence  -clasped, 

'  Per  chance',  possibly  ;  perhaps.      '  De  ferred',  delayed  ;  put  r.ff. 
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Amidst  memory' §  pi-eture§  fair, 

Oft  ni  see  laiee,  ''Cliild  at  Prayer  !" 

V. 
8Jf.    ALTARS   OF  MARY. 

COME  CROWN  our  Motiier'g  altar§  now, 
And  bind  tlie  garland  on  her  brow, 
And  bid  tiie  Howerets  fair, 
Breatiie  out  tiieir  odorg  at  her  feet, 
A§  Nature' §  purest  intense,  meet 
To  mingle  witii  our  prayer. 

^.  All  spotless  like  thy  purity. 
The  lily  fair  we  bring  to  tliee  ; 

The  roge,  witli  blu^heg  dyed, 
Whidi  a§  thy  virtueg,  ridh  and  rare, 
With  sweetest  fragrance  fill§  the  air — 

The  summer' §  glorious  pride. 

3.  Crowned  by  thy  God  in  heaven  above, 
Obje-et  of  all  tlie  angelg'  love. 

And  blest  for  evermore  ; 
Yet  wilt  thou  list  tiiy  diildren  §  song, 
And  smile  upon  tlie  infant  throng 

Who,  at  thy  ^rine,  adore. 

Jf..  Oh,  may  we  here,  a  youthful  band. 
Be  guided  by  thy  gracious  hand 

Through  life's  ungertain  way. 
Until  with  tiiee  we  Join,  to  sing 
The  glorieg  of  thy  Son,  our  King, 

In  Heaven' §  eternal  day. 
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SECTION    XXI. 

1. 

So.    GIAjYT  PllIDE. 

PART   FIRST. 

ALL  CHILDREN  like  to  hear,  or  to  read  for 
£\^  tiiemselveg,  storieg  abwit  giants.  There  i§ 
s-eargely  one  of  tiiem,  who  ha§  not  heard  about  Jack 
tiie  Giant-Killer.  The  story  makes  him  out  a  very 
brave  youfh,  but  unhaj^pily  the  story  i§  not  true. 

.?.  There  wag  another  Giant-KillSr,  David,  who 
really  lived  some  tliree  tliougand  yearg  ago.  Hi§ 
story  i§  told  in  tiie  Holy  S-eripture§,  whidh  i§  G6d'§ 
book.  GoliatTi,  wliom  David  killed,  wiijs  a  real  giant. 
He  wag  ten  or  eleven  feet  high.  He  had  brotiierg  who 
were  also  killed  in  David'g  time.  So  that  this  whole 
family  of  giants  were  desti-oyed. 

3.  But  there  ig  another  family  of  giants  who  are 
alive  in  our  own  day.  We  meet  them  everywhere, 
and  eadi  one  of  us  ha§  to  fight  them.  They  are  not 
men  of  huge  stature,  but  they  are  great  sing.  Our 
Cate-ehigm  -eallg  tliem  tiie  Sev^^n  Deadly  Sing. 

4.  We  know  M^at  deadly  meang,  somefhing  Whi(^ 
may  kill  us.  They  are  all  related  to  eadh  otiier,  and 
"w^en  one  of  tliem  hag  seized  upon  us,  it  ig  eagy  for 
the  otherg  to  do  the  same. 

■5.  Eadi  one  of  us  hag  a  soul.  And  tliis  soul  ig 
giv«^n  us  to  know,  love  and  serve  G6d,  and  be  happy 
with  him  forever  in  heaven.  Tf  we  had  not  a  soul, 
we  would  be  like  the  lower  animals. 
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6.  Now  it  i§  CRir  soul  whicli  tiiege  seven  giants  are 
trying-  to  kill,  or  at  least  to  make  into  a  slave.  The 
seven  giants  are  all  the  servants  of  the  devil,  and 
enemieg  of  God.  What  tliey  want  to  do  ig  to  keep 
our  soul  from  ever  going  to  heavCTi,  and  to  put  it 
instead  in  tiie  dungeon  of  hell. 

7.  Giant  Pride  i§  tiie  first  of  thege  giants,  and  he 
i§  one  of  tiie  strongest.  Even  when  boy§  and  girlg 
are  very  good,  he  makes  hi§  way  into  tiieir  soul. 
And  he  doeg  a§  mudh  harm  there  a§  a  storm  doeg 
tliat  sweeps  through  a  garden  of  timverg. 

8.  He  makes  a  boy  or  girl  fhink,  "•  Oh,  I  am  very 
good.  I  say  mT,'pra3'er§,  I  know  my  lessong,  I  obey 
my  teacher.  I  am  better  tlian  any  otiier  one  in  my 
■elass.  My  friendg  and  playmates  are  not  nearly  so 
good  nor  so  wige  a§  I  am.'' 

9.  This  giant  showg  himself  in  other  wa3^g,  too.  He 
makes  a  Child  rude  to  hig  little  -eompaniong,  saying 
to  himself:  ''They  are  so  stupid,  or  tliey  do  not 
Avear  such  nige  -elotiieg  ag  I  do,  or  their  fatherg  and 
motherg  are  poor  people." 

10.  And  he  will  not  let  them  toudi  hig  playfhingg, 
nor  read  hig  books,  nor  will  he  even  sj)eak  kindly  to 
tliem.  It  makes  him  also  verj^  greedy  and  selfi^. 
He  picks  out  the  best  of  everything  for  himself  ;  t3ie 
dhoivest  toyg,  tlie  rogiest  appleg,  tlie  biggest  piege 
of  -eake,  and  tiie  largest  handful  of  nuts. 

11.  This  ig  all  the  work  of  Giant  Pride,  who  hag 
be-eome  this  diikVg  master.  And  yet  if  tiie  (5hild 
■eould  only  see  how  ugly  tliis  giant  ig  I  If  a  pi-eture 
-eould  be  taken  of  him,  or  of  tlie  soul  ^vhich.  belongg 
to  him,  the  Child  -eould  not  bear  tlie  sight. 
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J2.  When  he  i^  in  a  soul,  God  -ean  not  beiir  to  look 
at  it.  The  Blessed  Virgin  tumg  away  her  head.  This 
giant  never  seized  upon  her  "w^en  ^le  \va§  on  earOi. 
She  wag  always  humble,  and  free  from  sin,  and  that 
wag  wliy  our  Lord  (Jhoge  her  for  hig  ]\fother. 

13.   What  must  diildren  do  when  they  feel  that 
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Giant  Pride  i§  coming  near  tiiem,  and  trying  to  make 
them  fliink  tliemselveg  better  tiian  anybody  else,  or 
wiger  tiian  tiieir  parents  and  teadherg,  so  that  they 
do  not  want  to  obey  % 

IJf.  The}^  must  think  of  the  dhild  Jegus  at  IS^azaretTi. 
He  lived  there  in  a  very  poor  little  house.  He  obeyed 
lii§  foster-father,  St.  Joseph,  and  hi§  Mother,  Mary. 
"  He  wag  subje-et  to  them,"  as  the  Holy  S«ripture§  say. 

15.  He,  tile  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  lived  a§  the 
poorest  people  do  on  eartli,  and  obeyed  Hi§  own 
■ereatiireg.  He  did  this  to  ^ow  (Children  \\<yw  they 
were  to  fight  Giant  Pride. 

16.  So  When  Giant  Pride  «ome§,  Children  must 
pray  to  Jegus  of  Nazareth  and  to  hi§  Blessed  Motiier. 
They  -ean  not  fight  a  giant  alone.  He  i§  so  strong  and 
tliey  are  so  weak.  Wlien  David  slew  Goliath,  it  wag 
witli  tlie  help  of  God. 

II. 
86.    GIAjYT  FRIDE. 

PART   SECOND. 

IN  HEAVEN  tiiere  Avag  onge  a  very  beautiful 
Angel.  He  ^one  brighter  than  the  sun  or  the 
star§,  or  any  earthly  light.  In  all  God'g  kingdom  of 
heaven,  there  wag  no  one  like  him.  He  wag  near  to 
the  tlirone  of  God,  and  he  wag  above  all  tiie  otlier 
angelg.  Hig  name  wag  Lucifer,  w^ch  meang  the 
light-bringer. 

2.  This  Angel  wag  very  happy.  Every  one  ig 
happy  in  heaven.  No  sorrow  enterg  there.  There  ig 
no  death,  and  no  night.     There  ig  no  need  of  the 
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sun  or  of  the  moon,  for  the  liglit  of  God  i§  alwavg 
^inin^j-  there.  The  ^ity  itself  i§  of  pure  gokl,  and  tiie 
AvalJg  adorned  witii  precious  stoneg. 

■).  One  day  Giant  Pride  found  hi§  way  in  tiiere. 
Some  of  tiie  Angel§  were  afraid  When  tiiey  saw  him 
-coming.  But  a§  Lu(;ifer  wag  so  pmverfu],  he  did  not 
know  what  fear  wag.  So  tiie  giant  -crept  up  to  him, 
and  began  to  talk, 

4.  "Lu(;ifer,''  he  "^Vhispered,  "  how  beautiful  you 
are ;  liwv  great  and  strong  and  mighty  you  are. 
You  are  equal  to  God.     \¥hy  do  you  obey  him  ?" 

o.  JN'wv  lie  wag  not  equal  to  God,  be-eauge  God 
had  made  him,  Shining  angel  ag  he  wag.  But  Giant 
Pride  likes  to  tell  lieg.  He  doeg  not  -care  for  the 
trufli.  Lucifer  wag  quite  willing  to  listen  to  him 
and  to  a«(;ept  what  he  said.  He  did  not  try  to  fight 
Giant  Pride. 

6.  He  did  not  say  to  him,  "All  I  have  God  gave 
me  ;  my  beautj',  my  strength,  my  pmver.  So  I  must 
obey  him,  and  be  very  grateful  to  him  besideg.''  But 
ag  he  listened  hig  heart  wag  dianged,  and  he  said : 
"  I  will  obey  G5d  no  more.  I  will  be  ag  great  ag  he. 
I  ^\^ll  make  all  tlie  otiier  spirits  obey  me." 

7.  Ag  soon  ag  he  said  this,  God  -cast  him  Mit  of 
heaven  and  into  hell,  w*here  he  must  now^  live  forever 
in  fire  and  in  torments. 

8.  So  it  wag  flirough  Giant  Pride  that  Lucifer, 
tiie  brightest  of  all  the  bright  spirits  in  God'g  king- 
dom, wag  dhanged  into  a  devil.  Should  we  not,  then, 
be  very  mudi  afraid  of  this  Giant  Piide  't 

9.  But  he  did  more.  He  made  Eve,  our  first 
mother,  disobey  God.    We  children  know  hwv  Adam 
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and  Eve  were  j^laged  by  God  in  a  lovely  garden.  It 
wag  full  of  flmverg  and  fruit,  and  of  all  tlie  most 
beautiful  filing^  tliat  are  in  tiie  world. 

10.  Tile  animal^  Whidh  lived  there  were  tame,  and 
-eame  and  -eroudied  at  Adam'g  feet,  When  he  -ealled 
them.  Adam  and  Eve  were  perfe-etly  happy.  God 
gave  them  every  tiling.  But  he  ^owed  them  one 
tree  of  the  garden,  and  told  tliem  tiiat  they  must  not 
eat  any  of  the  fruit  that  grew  upon  it. 

11.  Giant  Pride  stole  into  the  garden,  and  he 
w^igpered  to  Eve  that  if  ^e  ate  any  of  tiioge  appleg, 
^le  would  be  a§  wi§e  and  great  a§  God.  He  said, 
"  Why  ^ould  God  tell  you  not  to  eat  tiioge  appleg  % 
He  wants  to  keep  you  ignorant,  for  fear  you  ^ould 
know  ag  mucOi  as  he  doeg." 

12.  So  Eve  forgot  all  tiiat  God  had  done  for 
her.  He  had  -ereated  her,  and  given  her  everytliing 
that  -eould  make  her  happy.  She  believed  What 
Giant  Pride  said,  and  so  ^e  ate  of  the  fruit.  She 
gave  some  to  Adam,  and  he  ate,  also. 

13.  Then  God  wa§  angry,  and  put  tiiem  bofh  out 
of  the  garden.  After  that,  soitow,  sickness,  and 
deatli  -eame  into  the  world.  And  if  Christ  had  not 
died  for  us,  not  one  of  us  -eould  ever  go  to  heaven. 
Our  last  home  must  have  been  vdtli  Lucifer  in 
hell. 

11^.  So  When  dhildren  feel  this  Giant  -eoming  near 
tliem,  they  ^ould  pray  to  tlie  dear  Child  Je§us,  and 
to  hi§  Blessed  Motiier.  They  ^ould  ask  for  strengtii^ 
that  they  may  be  able  to  defeat  him.  We  -ean  not 
fight  him  alone,  no  matter  how  mu(5h  we  may  wi^ 
to  do  so. 
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111. 

87.    GIAJ\r  AXGEll. 

PART    FIRST. 

GIANT  ANGER  i^  se-eond  in  our  order  of  sub- 
jects afj  to  the  Seven  Giants.  Tiiougli  eadi  of 
thege  hag  his  special  friend§,  they  influence  more  or 
less  all  of  us.  We  have  seen  what  an  ugly  giant  Pride 
i§,  and  now  -e-omeg  anotiier  quite  as  bad.  When  we 
go  to  Confession,  we  must  strive  to  find  out  whetiier 
our  giant  is  Pride,  or  Anger,  or  which  otiier  one  of 
the  seven. 

2.  Giant  Anger  often  trie§  to  get  children  into  hig 
power,  and  he  ig  often  helped  to  do  this  by  Giant 
Pride.  Giant  Anger  always  looks  cross.  Hig  fore- 
head ig  full  of  wrinklejj,  be-eauge  he  frwvng  so  mudi. 
Hi§  lips  are  big  and  swol/fn.  Hi§  eye§  are  red,  from 
tiie  angry  thoughts  in  liig  mind. 

->'.  Ilig  voi(,'e  ig  like  tlie  grmvling  of  a  bear,  or  the 
snarling  of  an  angry  dog.  He  oUen  waits  at  the 
nursery  door,  or  in  the  dining-room,  or  in  tlie  s-ehool- 
room,  to  seize  the  diildren.  When  he  hearg  tiiem 
tx)ld  to  do  anyfliing  which  they  do  not  like,  he  jiuts 
(Hit  hig  hand  and  toudieg  them. 

.'i.  Then  tiie  c'hildren'g  faceg  get  just  like  hig  ("wn. 
The  smile  ig  gone  away  from  tiiem.  The  brwvg  ai'e 
knit,  the  lips  are  puckered  up.  The  (Children  are 
very  ugly.  Even  thoge  abmit  them  can  see  tiiat. 
But  the  worst  of  it  ig  that  God  see.s  it. 

•>.  Hi§  Angel  guardian  tum§  away,  and  the  Blessed 
A'irgin  i§  very  sad.     She  rememberg  h(Hv  liei-  Divine 
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Son  loved  thoge  little  soul§,  and  -eame  do^m  on  earft 
to  bring  tiieni  up  to  heaven.  And  ^e  knowg,  too, 
how  tile  fhoiight  of  tiioge  diildren  giving  themselveg 
to  one  or  more  of  thege  giants,  made  Jegiis  suffer  in 
tiie  garden  and  on  the  Cross. 
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6.  Sometimeg  a  diild  stamps  liig  foot,  -erieg,  -eallg 
hig  little  playmate  naughty  namei,  or  even  strikes 
him.  Or  if  he  ig  at  s-ehool,  he  will  not  speak  to  any- 
one, but  sits  in  tiie  -eoraer  sulking. 

7.  Hi§  Angel  wliisi^erg  to  him,  '•  Drive  Giant  Anger 
away.  He  wants  to  make  your  little  friendg  hate 
you.  He  will  jDut  you  in  diaing.  He  will  strive  to 
destroy  your  soul.  Jegus  will  help  you,  if  you  will 
only  pray  to  Him.'' 

S.  If  tile  child  listen  to  hi§  Angel  and  obey,  Giant 
Anger  will  not  be  able  to  make  him  a  prisoner ;  but 
he  will  soon  l)e  ag  happy  ag  he  was  l)efore.  And 
so  bright  jewelg  will  be  added  to  tiie  -erow^n  tliat  tiie 
Child  ig  to  wear  one  day  in  lieaven. 

IV. 
88.    GIAXT  AjyaEK 

PART    SECOND. 

N' EARLY  nineteen  hundred  yearg  ago,  "\fhen 
our  Lord  wag  on  earfk,  it  ig  said  tiiat  when 
tlie  children  of  Xazarefli  were  in  any  trouble  they 
uged  to  say,  "Let  us  go  to  Meekness."  They  -ealled 
Jegus  Meekness.  We  know  What  meekness  ig.  It  ig 
keeping  Giant  Anger  away. 

J*.  This  giant  never  dared  to  go  near  our  dear 
Saviour.  He  wag  so  sweet  and  gentle  that  every  one 
went  to  Ilim  to  tell  him  when  anyfliing  wag  tlie  mat- 
ter. Our  Lord  did  not  love  any  one  who  belonged 
to  Giant  Anger.  He  said  one  day,  in  hig  great  ser- 
mon on  tlie  mount,  "Blessed  are  tlie  Meek." 
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3.  Cliildren  -ean  be  meek  if  tiiey  will  only  try.  If 
they  feel  Giant  Anger  -eoming,  let  tiiem  say  a  little 
prayer  and  drive  him  away.  If  he  tell  them  to 
speak  angry  word§,  or  to  sit  sulking  and  pouting  in 
a  -corner,  let  them  think  of  the  Child  Je§us  and  ask 
him  to  destroy  the  ugly  giant. 

^.  Sometimeg  cHiildren  get  to  qiiarreling  about  a 
ball,  or  a  pi-eture-book,  or  a  lesson.  Ali9e  sayg, 
"Mary  won't  let  me  have  her  book,"  and  trieg  to 
snatdi  it  out  of  Mary'g  hand.  Mary  say§,  "No,  you 
^iin't  have  my  book,"  and  kicks  and  s-ereamg  and 
slaps,  rather  than  let  it  go.  Giant  Anger  pu^e§ 
Mary  one  way,  and  Alige  anotiier. 

5.  But  the  Angel  Guardian  w^isperg,  "  Mary,  give 
her  the  book.  Do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Mother  of 
Jegus,  whoge  name  you  bear,  and  the  dear  Child 
Jegus,  and  the  day  will  ^ome  When  you  will  be  happy 
mth  tiiem  in  heaven." 

6.  And  Alige'g  Angel  sayg,  "It  i§  her  book.  Do 
not  take  it  from  her.  Be  gentle  and  kind,  a§  little 
Jegus  wag."  ^ 

7.  Or  Giant  Anger  pu^ieg  Henry  into  a  -eorner, 
and  makes  him  sit  there,  thinking  :  "  Oh  how  I  wi^ 
I  -eould  strike  William  !  I  hate  him  so  !  He  took 
my  plage  in  the  -elass.  He  won  the  game  and  stole 
my  marbleg." 

8.  And  the  Angel  Whisperg  :  "Henry,  it  ig  just  a§ 
bad  to  dherish  angry  thoughts  ag  to  say  angry  wordg, 
or  to  do  angry  deedg.  God  seeg  you.  Drive  away 
your  angry  flioughts,  for  Jegus'  sake,  and  he  will 
reward  you  here  and  hereafter.  Giant  Anger  ig 
near,  to  seize  you.   Es-eape  from  him  through  prayer." 


I 
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89.    GIAjYT  m'TEMFERAjYCE. 

PART    FIRST. 

GIANT  INTEMPERANCE  15  an  enemy  of 
God  and  tiie  chief  -eauge  of  earthly  illg. 
Head  and  shouklerg  above  tiie  otiier  giants,  he  i§  the 
strongest,  tiie  most  artful,  obstinate,  hard-hearted, 
and  fiendish  of  them  all.  He  ig  sometime^  -ealled 
drunkenness,  or  Giant  Gluttony. 

J*.  The  nanieg  of  tiie  otlier  giants  are  Lust,  Envy, 
Sloth,  and  Covetousness.  Though  eadi  of  the§e 
seven  brotiier§  differg  from  the  6ther§,  there  i^  a 
strong  family  likeness.  Giant  Intemperance  in  hi§ 
single  person  hag  the  traits'  of  tiie  otherg,  and  he 
surpasses  them  all  in  wickedness. 

S.  He  ig  a  very  ugly-ldbking  fellow.  When  he  ig 
in  good  humor,-  and  feelg  jolly,-'  he  i^uts  on  a  silly  ' 
fage,  and  k)bks  very  ftToli^.  But  When  he  gets  in  a 
passion.''  he  i§  fnghtful  looking,  and  it  makes  one 
Judder  to  see  him. 

4.  He  never  wa§  very  handsome,  even  When  he 
wa§  quite  young ;  but,  a§  he  growg  older,  and  more 
wicked,  evil  passiong  have  ^lown  themselveg  more 
and  more  on  hig  fage,  and  sin  ha§  stamped  its  dread- 
ful mark  u])on  his  featureg"  so  fearfully,  that  he  i§ 
now  a  very  monster  of  ugliness. 


'  Traits,    toudheg     or     marks  ^  Silly,  witless  ;  simple. 

Whii'h  (listinguibli.  ■•  Passion  (patjli'un), strong  feel 

^  Hu'mor,  state  of  mind  ;  mood;  iiig   movin*::   to   a«tion  ;     anger; 

temper.  fier(;e  ra^e. 

•^  JSl'ly,  liiughter-loviD^f  :    fnll  «  Feat'ures,€ountenan(;e  ;  fare ; 

of  life  and  fun.  make,  form,  or  appearan«e. 
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5.  This  giant  i§  -eruel,^  and  hard-hearted,  and  self- 
ish, and  passionate,  and  fierce.  When  a  person  gets 
into  hi§  power,  he  soon  be«ome§  just  like  him.  He 
beging  to  forget  God  ;  he  negle-ets  hi§  morning  and 
hi§  evening  prayerg  ;  he  stayg  at  home  from  Mass 

'Cruel  (kro' el),  willing  or  to  vex  tiiem ;  barbarous  ;  savage  ;^ 
pleaged  to  give  pain  to  6ther§,  or      hard-bearted. 
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on  Sundayg,  and  he  will  not  go  to  Confession,  for 
he  know§  tiiat  if  he  doeg,  he  will  have  to  break  the 
diaing  which  tiie  giant  hag  put  on  him.  He  neglects 
hi§  business,  wastes  liig  money,  be-eome§  unkind  to 
lii§  family,  and  hit  en  leaveg  them  in  tearg. 

6.  This  giant  i§  very,  very  wicked,  too.  He  breaks 
every  one  of  God'g  lawg.  He  fill§  the  poor-house 
and  the  prigon,  and  fiirnislieg  vi-etim§  for  iiie  galloics.^ 
Sin  foUowg  him  like  a  ^ladow,  \Vherever  he  goe§. 
Quarreling,  swearing,  fighting,  robbing,  and  mur- 
dering are  ever  witli  him. 

7.  He  i§  the  largest,  the  strongest,  the  most  dan- 
gerous giant  in  tlie  world.  He  i§  strong  in  nearly 
all  -eountrieg.  Onge  he  might  eagily  have  been  driven 
out  of  any  land.  But  now  he  hag  so  many  strong 
-easfleg,  so  many  flumgandg  of  men  in  hi§  service, 
and  so  much  money  to  uge  in  hig  defense,  tiiat  he 
laughs  at  hi§  enemieg. 

8.  Thougandg  of  noble  men  and  women,  and  brave 
and  loving  boyg  and  girlg  have  worked  to  destroy 
this  giant.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  expended 
freely  to  destroy  him.  More  sermong  and  speedieg 
have  been  delivered  against  him,  more  books  written, 
more  societies  formed,  and  more  efforts  made  against 
him,  than  against  all  the  otlier  giants. 

.9.  Though  tills  giant  ig  fliougandg  of  yearg  old, 
and  ha§  been  through  hundredg  of  battleg,  he  doeg 
not  seem  to  grow  weak,  or  stiff  ^^ith  age.  But  every 
year  he  seemg  to  get  str5nger  and  more  a-etive. 

10.  And  oh  !  What  a  sad  sight  it  ig  to  hfok  into  one 
of  hig  dungeong  I     Hundredg  and  fliougandg  of  prig- 

•  GaUows  (gal'lus),  the  frame  on  Whidh  inurderer§  are  hanged. 
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onerg,  in   our  land,  are   bound  fast  in  hi§  tfhaing. 
He  hag  more  of  tiiem  than  any  other  giant  here. 

11.  Thege  prigonerg  are  not  from  any  one  -elass 
only.  The  ricih  and  tlie  poor,  liie  high  and  tlie  low, 
are  among  them.  Farmerg,  me-ehani^s,  merdiants, 
lawyerg,  do-etorg — men  and  women,  and  even  Chil- 
dren too,  are  dragged  into  hig  dungeong. 

12.  The  a-e-eompli^ed,^  the  learned,  tiie  kindest, 
liie  most  loving,  and  the  most  beautiful  fall  under 
hig  power.  Many  hundred  -eaptiveg  are  taken  from 
hig  dungeong,  in  our  own  -eountry,  every  year,  and 
buried  in  the  drunkard' §  grave.  How  dreadful  this 
ig  to  think  of  ! 

VT. 

90.    GIAXT  LYTEMPERAJVCE. 

PART    SECOND. 

GENERALLY  the  Giant  Intemperance  ig  -elothed 
in  ragg.  And  he  ig  so  filthy,  too,  that  hig 
?rhole  appearance  ig  disgusting.  He  goeg  unwaged 
and  unsaved  for  dayg  togetiier ;  and  then,  witli 
a  rough,  ^aggy  beard,  and  an  old  -erumpled^  hat  on 
hig  head,  he  may  be  seen  reeling  and  staggering 
about  tlie  streets. 

2.  Hig  prigonerg,  too,  soon  be-eome  like  him,  filthy, 
ragged,  a  nuisance  ^  to  the  neighborhood.  OUen  tin 
wreZ'ched  father  and  mother,  and  the  little  dhild,  ar 
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'Accoinplished(akkom'pli^t),  language,  in  mu§i-e,  painting,  &c. 

■eomplete   or    fini^ed   in   fliing§  ^  Crumpled  (krum'pld),  drawn 

Whidi  are  most  sought  by  study  or  pressed  into  wrinkleg  or  fold§. 

and  pra-eti(,e ;  a§  skill  in  the  use  of  ^  Niii'sance,tiiatWhidhtrouble§. 
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seen  -covered  witii  dirt,  gatiiered  from  riie  gutter* 
where  tiiey  have  been  lying. 

3.  They  spend  tiieir  mean^  foolishly,  and  be-eonie 
too  lazv  to  work  :  but  th.e  need  of  food  and  -t-lotiiimi:, 
and  the  dreadful  degire  for  rum  furye  them  into 
a-etion.  They  lo§e  all  self-respe-et,  beg  from  door  to 
door,  and  prey  upon  tlie  innocent,  tiie  -tredulous,^ 
and  the  benevolent. 

Jf.  They  device  ^  false  storieg,  and  deceive  with 
lying  lips  tlieir  own  relative^,  and  tiieir  best  friend §, 
Their  natural  affe-etiong  are  deadened.  No  regard 
for  parents,  brotiierg,  or  sisters,  no  love  of  wife,  no 
youthful  promise  of  son  or  daughter,  no  feeling  for 
tile  tender  infant  restrain^  tiiem. 

5.  They  indulge  tie  appetite  for  strong  drink  day 
by  day,  and  so  it  growg  stronger  and  stronger  until 
it  i§  a  digeage,  -flinging  like  a  blight^  uj^on  their  liveg. 
Woe  to  them,  poor  slaveg !  A  burning  fliirst  pos- 
sesses them — a  fhirst  alway§  -crying  "  More  !  more  I " 
and  Which  ^-an  never  be  satisfied. 

6.  Of  -course  tliis  giant  must  be  very  artful  ^  and 
bu§y  making  p>ri§oner§  to  be  able  to  take  so  many. 
He  sets  a  great  many  man-traps,  and  snareg,  to  -catdi 
people,  young  and  old. 

7.  The  low  drinking  plageg  along  our  publi-e  streets 
and  by-wayg,  are  all  traps  he  ha§  set.  Here  he  sits, 
patiently,  wa^c^ing  for  day§,  weeks,  monflis,  and 
yearg,  to  catdi  any  passer-by,  old  or  young,  just  a§ 

'  Gut'ter,  a  small  dbannel,  or  freheme  or  plan  for. 

dit(^,  at  the  road  side.  ■•  Blight,  mildew  ;   that   Whidi 

'  CrSd'uIous,  apt  to  believe  on  injurcj  or  de,stroy§. 

slight  proof  ;  ea§ily  de<;eived.  '  Art'ful,  cunning  ;  sly  ;  apt  to 

'  Devise  (de  viz'),  to  invent ;  to  mislead. 
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yoii  of /en  see  a  spider  quietly  watching  in  its  web 
to  entangle  a  poor  tlj', 

8.  Into  tiiege  traps  people  are  enti9ed.^  Tiiey  are 
tempted  to  drink.  Tiiey  learn  to  love  drink.  And 
Wlien  this  habit  i§  formed,  tiiey  be-eome  hi§  pri§on- 
er§.     But  tiiege  are  only  a  few  of  lii§  snareg. 

9.  Sometimeg  he  spread^  a  snare  at  an  evening 
party.  A  pleasant  -company  i§  present.  Refre^- 
ments  are  handed  round.  Liquor-  ig  poured  out.  A 
young  man  i§  urged  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
a  friend.  He  finally  takes  the  glass,  and  diinks, 
that  he  may  not  hurt  lii§  friend' §  feeling^. 

10.  He  attends  many  partieg.  He  takes  liquor  at 
ea(5h  of  them.  Thus  the  taste  for  drink  i§  formed. 
By  and  by  he  feelg  tiiat  he  -ean't  do  witiiout  it.  The 
giant  hag  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  he  i§  soon 
drag<76'd  down  to  ruin.^ 

11.  Thege  are  some  of  this  giant's  wayg  of  €at(5h- 
ing  i)eople.  Then  he  -eonquerg  ^  their  better  f  eelingg. 
They  turn  from  the  patli  of  virtue,  and  enter  that  of 
vige.  Tiiat  i§  a  down-hill  path,^  and  the  giant  pu^eg 
them  on  faster  and  faster. 

12.  Thus  hi§  prigonerg  are  ruined  ;  ruined  for  iiiis 
world,  and  for  the  next,  Migery,^  disgrage,  and 
want  are  the  portion  tiie  giant  giveg  them  vrhile  they 
live  ;   and,  when  they  die,  they  find  tiiat  the  Holy 

'  En  ticed',  drawn  on  by  awak-  (Change  of  any  thing  WhicA  de- 

ening  degire  or  hope  ;   tempted  ;  stroyg  it,  or  unfits  it  for  use. 

coaxed.  ■*  Conquers  (kongk'erz). 

2  Liquor  (lik'er),  drink  that  in-  =  Path  (path). 

toxi€ates,  or  makes  drunk  ;  drink  *  Mis'e  ry,  woe  ;  very  great  nn- 

that  €ontain§  al-eohol.  happiness. 

*  Ruin  (ro'in),  destru-etion ;  tiiat 


{ 
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S€riptnres  say  truly,  "Drunkards  Sliall  not  inherit' 
tile  kingdom  of  God." 

IS.  Nmv,  you  mnst  learn  to  light  tiie  giant  Intem- 
perance wliile  yon  are  young,  if  you  do  not  wiish  to 
beeome  hi§  prigonerg.  You  are  to  do  tiiis  by  drink- 
ing COLD  WATER.  I  do  not  mean  tiiat  -eold  water 
i§  to  take  tiie  plage  of  milk,  or  tea,  or  ^oliee. 

IJf.  But  I  mean  you  are  to  drink  -eold  water  instead 
of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquoi;^.  Tiie  giant  €an 
never  -eonquer  you  wkile  you  make  tiiis  your  drink. 
Sign  tiie  pledge  in  youth  and  become  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  tiie  Fatiier  Mafliew  temperance  society. 

lo.  Keep  tills  pledge  yoTirself,  and  u§e  your  intiu- 
enge  to  get  your  friendg  and  school-mates  to  sign  it 
also.  Pray  for  grage  and  strengfii  to  keep  your 
promise,  and  the  Sa-ered  Heart  of  Jegus  will  aid  you 
so  to  do.  You  ANill  tiius  do  much  good.  The  chil- 
dren of  to-day  will  soon  be  tiie  men  and  women  of 
our  -eountry.  And  tiie  good  habits  tiius  formed  in 
early  yearg,  as  tiie  Holy  S-eripture  say§,  "  Shall  a(kl 
to  tiiee  length  of  dayg,  and  yearg  of  life,  and  peage." 

vn. 

91.    THE   FOU.YTAIJ^r. 


'  In  hSr'  it,  to  receive  or  take      possessed  of,  or  to  enjoy  ;  to  have 

by    right   of   birfli  ;    to   become      by  nature. 
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M^'l- 


■(7-41    d-'^l-€>-^C^ 


'y?M--^^li:7. 


^^^ 


Cyri/^)    /Ji^.   d/iZ-i^.-fxA/. 


M(l^l-'i--MfZ    ^■n-    d-rt-'ltri-U 


'r 
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X2^^7i/t^i^/^    n-l  'j'n'i^-cc-7'ii^^A/. 


^2^'U/^/  -c^-n^^^^t-ez  /?etZ'U£-4t^A^^^-CL, 


Cyl/S4^€.^    €Zi4AS.f7  lU  ^ ' 


't:?-/yh€^'t^   -ctz^    Ir/^^m, 


'  Blithe'some, merry;  cheerful,      lively  ;  «au§ing  dieerfulnCss. 
^  Cheer' y,    in     good    spirits:  »  A  wea'ry,  very  tired. 
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1  /      '.      '  2 


7 .        ,^€-(Zd^'lSdd.        €l.(l^.-i4^4'l€Z^ 


'^'fZ'i'^^tedd   /^l  dVy^nd'^^n^- 


CyA'U  e^/^'. 


i^^me-'/^i/— 


/ 

/ 


VIII. 
92.    WATER. 

WATER,  beautiful  water !  Do  you  know  of 
any  fhing  more  beautiful  ttian  water  %  The 
bright  dew-drops,  the  babbling*^  brooks,  tlie  -elear 
fountain^,  tiie  sparkling  water-fallg,  tlie  rapid  riverg, 
and  the  deep,  salt  sea  are  all  beautiful. 

'2.  We  have  spring§  and  fountain^  of  water  all  over 
the  world.     They  are  found  in  every  land.     "\¥her- 

1  Cease'lesSjWitiioutendorrest.  ^  Fount'ain,  a  spring  or  stream 

-  As  pir'ing,  longing  for;  rising.  of  water  ri§ing  naturally  from  the 

'  El'e  ment,  one  of  tiie  simplest  earth,  or  formed  by  man. 

or  needful  parts  of  a  thing.  ^  Babtling,  making  a  low  noise 

^  Glo'ri  ous,  grand  ;  noble.  witliout  stop. 
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ever  we  find  people  living,  tliere  we  tirid  wiiter  for 
tiiem  to  drink, 

3.  Springy  differ  very  niudh  in  taste  and  quality. 
The  water  from  one  spring  will  have  sulphur  in  it, 
anotiier  will  have  iron '  in  it,  another  will  have  some 
kind  of  salt  in  it ;  but  there  never  wag  a  spring 
found  in  all  ttie  world  that  had  al-eohol  ^  in  it. 

k-.  Al-eohol,  you  know,  i§  the  part  of  wine  or  liquor 
that  makes  people  drunk.  But  al-eohol  i§  never 
found  in  the  water  tliat  God  hag  made,  a§  it  -eomeg 
up  pure  and  sparkling  from  the  earth.  Nobody  ever 
heard  of  a  natural  spring  ttiat  yielded  alcohol  or  in- 
toxi-eating  liquorg. 

5.  But  if  it  had  been  good  for  us  to  have  sudh 
poisonous  drinks  a§  thege,  God  would  have  made 
them.  He  -eould  have  made  springg  that  would  yield 
different  kindg  of  liquor  just  a§  eagily  a§  He  made 
the  treeg  to  bear  different  kindg  of  fruit. 

6.  When  God  made  Adam  and  Eve,  He  put  tliem 
in  tile  beautiful  garden  of  Eden.  In  tliat  garden, 
Ave  are  told,  "The  Lord  God  brought  forth  of  the 
ground  all  manner  of  treeg,  fair  to  behold,  and  pleag- 
ant  to  eat  of. 

7.  "And  a  river  went  out  of  the  plage  of  jjleasure 
to  water  paradise,  "vVhich  from  tlienre  ig  divided  into 
four  lieadg."  This  ig  what  the  Catholi-e  Bible  tellg 
us  about  that  garden.  It  must  have  been  very  beau- 
tiful ;  for  every  fhing  that  G6d  makes  ig  beautiful. 

8.  When  He  makes  a  rainbow,  how  beautiful  it  ig  ! 
When  He  makes  a  butterfly,  Ikhv  beautiful  it  ig  ! 

'  Iron  (fern). 

^  Al'co  hoi,  pure  spirit  ;   the  part  of  liqiior§  ^Vhic^  intoxicates. 
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Wlien  He  makes  a  flower,  a  tree,  a  star,  a  sun,  they 
are  all  beautiful. 

9.  And  wlien  God  undertook  to  make  a  garden, 
oil !  how  very  beautiful  it  must  have  been  !  What 
gently  riging  hillg !  What  level  plaing  !  ^\%at  ^ady 
groveg  !  ^  What  green,  mossy  banks  !  What  fair  treeg  ! 
What  sweet  flowerg !  What  springg  and  fountain§  of 
•eool,  -elear,  sparkling  water  were  tiiere  ! 

10.  Every  fhing  to  be  degired  that  wa§  pleagant  to 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  to  the  taste  and  to  tiie  smell, 
wag  there  ;  but  do  you  fliink  that  in  any  part  of  ttie 
garden  of  Eden  there  wag  a  gin  or  brandy  fountain? 
No  ;  nothing  of  tiie  kind  wag  found  there. 

11.  It  ig  a  great  mistake  to  suppoge  iiiat  al-eoholi-e 
liquorg  have  the  effe-et  of  making  people  strong  and 
hearty.  They  have  just  tiie  -eontrary  effe-et.  There 
ig  no  other  drink,  however,  tliat  so  generally  satisfies 
our  needg  ag  -eold  water. 

1'2.  You  know  hmv  strong  the  ox  and  tiie  (thu) 
horse  are,  and  What  hard  work  they  have  to  do. 
Well,  w^at  do  they  drink  %  Water ;  and  nofhing 
else.  Water  helps  to  give  the  horse  hig  strength, 
and  the  ox,  and  the  huge  elephant  too. 

IS.  Look  at  that  giant  old  oak.  How  strong  it  ig  ! 
Yet  it  drinks  nofhing  but  water.  You  know  that 
treeg  drink,  ag  well  ag  men  and  -eattle.  The  tree 
drinkg  through  its  roots  and  fhrough  its  leaveg. 

llf,.  Take  any  plant,  and  let  it  have  nofhing  but 
intoxicating  drinks  to  moisten  its  roots  and  leaveg, 
and  it  will  die.  Suppoge  it  ^ould  rain  thege  drinks 
for  thirty  dayg.  What  would  tie  effe-et  be  ?    All  the 

'  Grove,  a  -eluster  of  large  tree§  witiicait  underwood  ;  a  small  wood. 
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tree§  and  other  plants  would  die  ;  all  fliingg  would 
peri:^ll,  and  tiie  world  Avould  become  a  void. 

15.  Well,  tlien,  if  -eold  Avater  wa§  the  drink  which 
God  gave  Adam  in  Eden  ;  if  €old  water  i§  the  drink 
which  God  lui5  made  for  animal^,  and  for  plants ; 
and  if  it  i^  tiie  Only  drink  He  ha;j  made  for  us,  doe§ 
it  not  follow  tiiat  it  i§  the  best  drink  for  us,  and  tliat 
we  Jshould  prefer  it  to  all  otiier  drinks  l 

IX. 

93.    THE   BROOK. 

COME  from  haunts  of  €oot^  and  hern,- 
I  make  a  sudden  sally, -^ 


I 


And  sparkle  out  among  tiie  fern, 
To  bicker^  dwvn  a  valley. 

2.  By  fhirty  hill§  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridgeg. 
By  twenty  fhoiiDs,^  a  little  town, 
And  liiilf  a  hundred  bridgefj. 

3.  I  chatter  over  stony  way§, 

In  little  i>harps"  and  treble^,' 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bayfj, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbleg. 


'  Coot  (kot),  k  water-fowl  that  *  Bick'er,  move    quickly   and 

frequents   lakes   and   other   still  tremulously  like  flame  or  water  ; 

water§.     It  ha§  a  bald  head,  and  quiver, 

a  black  body.  ■'  Thorp,  a  small  village. 

•  Hern  (hern),  this  i§  n§(>d  for  ■  Sharps,  high  tone§  or  sound§. 

the    name    heron,    a    water  fowl  "  Treb'le,  the  highest  tono§  or 

with    long  leg§  and  neck.  sound§  in  niugi-e  ;  the  part   that 

^  Sal'  ly.  a  leap,  or  rushing  out.  i§  u§ually  sung  by  female§. 
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Jf..  With  many  a  -eurve,  my  bank  I  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow,  > 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  ^  set 
With  willow- weed  and  mallow.^ 

5.  I  cfhatter,  diatter,  a§  I  flow 

To  join  ttie  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  -eome,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

6.  I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling  ;  ^ 

7.  And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me  a§  I  travel, 
W^ith  many  a  silvery  water-break 
Above  the  golden  gravel ; 

8.  And  draw  them  all  along  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  -eome,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

9.  I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  ^  I  glange, 

Among  my  skimming  swallowg  ; 


\ 


1  Fallow,  land  that  lia§  lain  for  ^  Mai'  low,  a  plant  who§e  fruit 

a  year  or  more  unworked  or  un-  i§  often  -ealled  dheegeg,  by  c^il- 

seeded  ;    land    v/hidh    lia§    been  dren  in  the  -country. 

plOTved  without  being  sowed.  ^  Gray' ling,  a  fi^  of  the  trout 

■^  Fore'  land,  a  point  of  land  ex-  kind,  having  a  §maller  mouth, 

tending  into  a  sea  or  lake  some  ^  La'wn   (Ian),  grass-ground   in 

distance  from  the  line  of  the  ^ore;  front  of  or  near  a  house,  ugually 

a  head-land.  kept  smoothly  mown. 
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I  make  tiie  netted  sunbeam  danQe 
Against  my  sandy  f>liallGw§. 

10.  T  murnmr  under  tnoon  and  starg, 

In  branibly  wildernesses  ; 
I  linger  by  my  f^liingly-  bar§, 
I  loiter  round  my  -eresseg  ; ' 

11.  And  out  again  I  -eurve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming^  river, 
For  men  may  -eome,  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


SECTION   XXII. 

I. 
94.    A   SMALL   CATECHISM. 

WHY  are  children's  eye§  so  bright? 
Tell  me  why ! 
'Tifj  be-€*au§e  the  infinite"' 
Whidi  they've  left,  i^  still  in  sight, 

And  they  know  no  earthly  blight  ;^ 
Therefore  'tig  tiieir  eye§  are  bright. 

'  Gloonij^ineobs-eurely;  glim-  *  Brim' ming,  full  to  the  brim, 

mer  ;  look  dark.  or  upper  edge. 

-  Shingly  (^iug'gli),  -compoged  '  In'fi  nite,thatWhic^  *an  not  be 

of  small  stone§  or  loose  gravel.  bounded  or  mea§ured ;  the  greatest 

3  Cresses     (  kres'  ez  ),     .certain  goodni'ss  or  purity  ;  perfection, 
plant.s  Whidh  grow  near  the  water  ^  Blight,  mildew  ;  de«ay  ;  that 

and  are  u§ed  a§  a  salad.  w'hidh  nips  or  destroy§. 
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2.  Wliy  do  Children  laugh  so  gay  ? 

Tell  me  ^\-liy ! 
"Tig  be-eauge  their  hearts  have  play 

In  tJieir  bogomg,  every  day, 
Free  from  sin  and  sorrow' §  sway, — 

Therefore  'tig  they  laugh  so  gay. 

S.  Why  do  (Children  speak  so  free ''( 

Tell  me  ^^y ! 
'Ti§  be-eauge  from  fallacy,  ^ 
Cant,^  and  seeming,  they  are  free  ; 
Hearts,  not  lips,  tiieir  organg  be, — 

Therefore  '  tig  they  speak  so  free. 

4-.  Why  do  Children  love  so  true  i 

Tell  me  ^liy ! 
'Tig  be-eauge  they  -eleave  unto 
A  familiar,  favorite  few, 
Without  art  ^  or  self  in  view. — 

Therefore  (Children  love  so  true. 

II. 
9S.   A   SIMPLE   CHARITY. 

SITTING  in  a  railway  station  the  other  day,  I 
had  a  little  seraion  preached  in  the  way  I  like ; 
and  I'll  report  it  for  your  benefit,  be-eauge  it  taught 
one  of  the  lessong  "vdiidi  we  all  ^ould  learn,  and 
taught  it  in  su(5h  a  natural,  simple  way,  that  no  one 
■eould  forget  it. 

'  Fallagg^-,  that  Wliidh  mislead§  ing  Whidi  i§  not  natural ;  a  solemn 

the  eye  or  the   mind  ;   false   ap-  form  of  speedh  Whidh  i§  not  felt 

pearan(;e.  nor  lionest. 

2  Oant,a  sing-song  way  of  speak-  ^  Art,  de<jeit  ;  «unning. 
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2.  It  wa§  a  bleak,  snowy  day  ;  tiie  train  wag  late  ; 
tile  ladieg'-i'cJbm  dark  and  smoky,  and  tiie  doz^^n 
women,  old  and  young-,  w  ho  sat  waiting  impatiently, 
all  looked  -erSss,  low-spirited,  or  stupid.  I  felt  just  so 
myself,  and  fhought,  a§  I  looked  around,  tliat  my  fel- 
low-beingg  were  a  very  unamiable,  unin'teresting  set. 

3.  Just  tiien  a  forlorn  old  woman,  taking  witii 
palgt,^  -eame  in  witii  a  basket  of  wareg  for  sale,  and 
went  about  mutely  offering  tiiem  to  tlie  waiting  pas- 
sengerg,  Nobody  bought  anyfliing,  and  tlie  poor 
old  soul  stood  blinking  at  tlie  door  a  minute,  a§  if 
relu-etant-  to  go  out  into  the  bitter  storm  again. 

4.  She  turned  pregently,  and  poked  about  tlie 
rt)om,  a§  if  trying  to  find  somefhing;  and  then  a  pale 
lady  in  black,  who  lay  apparently  asleep  on  a  sofa, 
opened  her  eyeg,  saw  tiie  old  woman,  and  instantly 
asked,  in  a  kind  tone,  "Have  you  lost  anytliing, 
ma'am?" 

5.  ''No,  dear.  I'm  looking  for  the  Ilea  tin'  jjla^e, 
to  have  a  warm  'fore  I  goe§  out  again.  My  eye§  i§ 
poor,  and  I  don't  seem  to  find  tlie  furnace  no"w^ere§." 

6.  '•  Here  it  i§,"  and  tiie  lady  led  her  to  the  steam 
pipes,  plaged  a  diair  for  her,  and  flowed  her  how  to 
warm  her  feet. 

7.  "  Well,  nmv,  isn't  that  nige  ? "  said  tiie  old  wo- 
man, spreading  her  ragged  mitteng  to  dry.  '^  Tlianky, 
dear;  this  i§  proper  -comfortable,  ign't  it:'  I'm 
most  froze  to-day,  bein'  lame  and  wdmbly  ;^  and  not 
selling  mudi  makes  me  kind  o'  down-hearted." 

'  Palsy  (pal'zi),  a  loss,  wholly  *  Re  liic'tant,  o])posed  to  :   iiu- 

or  in  y>art,  of  the  a-etion  of  mem-      willing. 
ber§  of  the  body,  or  of  the  mind.         *  Wim'bly,  unsteady  ;  dizzy. 
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8.  Tile  lady  smiled,  went  to  the  -eounter,  bought 
a  -eup  of  tea  and  some  -eakes,  -earried  it  herself  to  the 
old  woman,  and  said,  a§  kindly  a§  if  the  poor  body 
had  been  (bin)  dressed  in  silk  and  fur,  "Won't  you 
have  a  «up  of  hot  tea  I  It's  very  -eomforting  sndh 
a  day  a§  tliis." 

9.  "  Well,  really  !  do  they  give  tea  to  this  depo^'  ?  '* 
■eried  the  old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  innogent  siirprige  that 
made  a  smile  go  round  the  room,  toudhing  the  gloom- 
iest fa^e  like  a  streak  of  sun^ine.  "Well,  now, 
this  i§  jest  lovely,''  added  the  gratified  old  woman, 
sipping  away  with  a  reli^,  "This  doeg  warm 
a  body'g  heart  I ' ' 

10.  While  ^e  refre^ed  herself,  telling  her  story 
meamVhile,  the  lady  looked  over  the  poor  little  ware§ 
in  the  basket,  bought  soap  and  pin§,  ^oe-string§  and 
tape,  and  matdheg,  and  dieered  the  old  soul  by  pay- 
ing well  for  them. 

11.  A§  I  watdied  her  doing  this,  I  thought  What  a 
sweet  fa^e  ^e  had,  though  I'd  -eonsidered  her  rather 
plain  before.  I  felt  very  mudi  a^amed  of  myself 
that  I  had  grimly  ^aken  my  head  Tdien  the  basket 
wa§  offered  to  me  ;  and  a§  I  saw  iiie  look  of  kindli- 
ness -eome  into  the  fageg  all  around  me,  I  did  wi^ 
ttiat  I  had  been  (bin)  the  person  to  -eall  it  out. 

12.  It  wa§  only  a  kind  word  and  a  friendly  a-et, 
but  somehow  it  brightened  that  dingy  ^  room  wonder- 
fully. It  Changed  tiie  fageg  of  a  dozen  women,  and  I 
fliink  it  toudied  a  dozen  hearts,  for  I  saw  many  eye§ 
follow  iie  plain,  pale  lady  with  sudden  respe-et ;  and 
When  the  old  woman  ro§e  to  go,  several  persong  beck- 

1  Din'gy,  soiled  ;  dusky  or  dark  in  €61or. 
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oned  to  her  aud  bought  something,  a§  if  they  wanted 
to  rejiair  tiieir  tirst  negligenye. 

1j.  There  were  no  gentlemen  present  to  be  im- 
l>ressed  witii  the  lady'g  kind  a-et,  so  it  wagn't  done 
for  effe-et,  and  no  possible  reward  -eonld  be  regeived 
for  it  ex9ept  the  ungrammati-eal  tlianks  of  a  ragged 
old  woman. 

lli.  But  that  simple  little  charity  wa§  a§  good  ag  a 
sermon  to  tlio^e  who  saw  it,  and  I  tTiink  each  traveler 
went  on  her  way  better  for  that  half-hour  in  the 
dreary  station.  I  -can  testify  that  one  of  tiiem  did, 
and  nothing  but  the  emptiness  of  her  purse  prevented 
her  from  "comforting  tiie  heart"  of  every  forlorn 
old  woman  She  met  for  a  week  afterwardg. 

III. 
96.   A   TALK  TO  BOYS. 

BOYS,  when  I  meet  you  anywhere — on  tiie  street, 
in  the  -earg,  aboard  a  boat,  at  your  own  home, 
or  at  your  s-ehool — I  see  a  great  many  tTiingg  in  you 
to  admire.'  You  are  merry  and  full  of  happy  life  ; 
you  are  -curious,-  earnest,  honest,  brave,  quick  at 
your  lessong,  and  ready  to  study  out  all  tlie  great 
and  wonderful  fliingg  in  this  world  of  astoni^ing^ 
sights,  soundg,  and  events.' 

;?.  But  too  of^en,  and  on  refie-etion  ^  litis  may  not 


'  Ad  mire',  to  view  with  won-  ■*  E  vent',   that   yfhifih.  •eome§, 

der  and  kind  feeling'.  happen§,  or  fall§  out. 

"■  Cii'ri  oiis,  wisliing-  to  be  -eor-  ''  Reflection  (re  flek'^un),  the 

re-et  ;  eager  or  seeking  to  know.  act  of  refle-cting  or  turning  back  ; 

•'  As  tdn'ish  ing.  very  wonder-  the  going  back  of  the  mind  to  What 

ful  :  surpriging.  it  hag  a«ted  upon  ;  thinking. 
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be  so  very  siirpriging,  I  find  you  lacking  one  of  ttie 
most  valuable  and  degirable  €liing§  of  tiiis  life — 
somefliing  iiiat  may  be  had  by  the  poor  a§  well  a§ 
the  ridh — and  tiiat  i§  gen'tlemanliness,  or  real  polite- 
ness.    You  really  are  not  gen'tlemanly  enough. 

3.  "  Wly  do  I  fliink  so  ?"  Be-eauge  iiiere  are  so 
many  little  a-etiong  that  help  to  make  a  true  gentle- 
man Whidi  I  do  not  see  in  you.  Sometimeg,  When 
mother  or  sister  -eomeg  into  the  room  Where  you  are 
sitting  in  the  most  comfortable  dhair,  you  do  not 
jump  up  and  say,  "Take  this  seat,  mother,"  or, 
"Sister  Annie,  pleage  sit  here;"  but  you  selfi^ly 
or  thoughtlessly  retain  the  diair  and  seem  to  enjoy 
it  so  very  mudi  yourself, 

Jf-.  Or,  it  may  be  t3iat  you  sometimeg  pu^^  past 
your  motlier,  your  sister,  or  another  lady,  in  tiie 
doorway  from  one  room  to  anotiier  ;  instead  of  step- 
ping aside  politely,  that  ^e  may  pass  first.  Or 
you  say,  "the  governor,"  or  "the  boss,"  speaking 
of  your  father  ;  and  When  he  comeg  in  at  night,  you 
forget  to  say,  "  Good  evening,  father." 

5.  It  may  be,  vdien  mother  hag  been  topping  and 
^e  passeg  you  at  the  -corner  of  a  street,  -carrying 
a  bundle,  you  do  not  step  up  promptly  and  say, 
' '  Let  me  -carry  your  parcel,  mother, ' '  but  you  indif- 
ferently ^  keep  on  playing  with  the  oiiier  boyg.  Or 
When  you  are  ruling  out  of  iiie  house  to  play,  and 
meet  a  lady  friend  of  mother'  g  just  -coming  in  at  the 
door,  you  do  not  lift  your  liat  from  your  head,  nor 
wait  a  moment  until  ^le  hag  passed  in, 

'  In  differ  ent  ly,  without  «on(;em,  -eare,  or  wi^. 
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6.  "  Sudi  little  fliiiigg  !  "  do  you  say  '.  Yes,  to  be 
sure  ;  for  tiiege  very  little  tliiiigg,  t^iege  little  and 
gentle  a-ets,  far  more  tiiaii  great  tliingg,  mark  and 
make  gentlemen.  Tme  gentility  ^  and  true  politeness 
have  tiieir  sour9e  in  ttie  heart,  in  friendliness-  and 
unselfishness. 

7.  If  you  are  gentle  and  kind  and  loving,  your 
■eompaniong  will  be  the  same.  Like  begets  like.  It 
i§  true,  that  a  sense  of  duty  may,  at  timeg.  make  it 
necessary  for  you  to  do  what  will  not  be  pleaging  to 
your  -eompaniong.  But  if  it  i§  seen  that  you  have 
a  noble  spirit  and  are  above  selfij^lmess,  you  will 
never  be  in  want  of  friendg. 

8.  The  word  gentleman  i§  a  beautiful  word.  It 
^ould  serve  a§  an  incentive,"  for  every  true  boy,  to 
honest  a-etion.  First  man  ;  and  that  meang  every- 
fliing  strong  and  brave  and  noble  :  and  then  (jentle ; 
and  that  meang  full  of  the  little  fhouglitful.  kind 
and  loving  a-ets  of  ^Vhidh  I  have  just  been  speaking. 

9.  A  gentleman!  Every  honest  boy'g  "heart  of 
hearts"  ^ould  beat  quicker  at  tie  sound.  One  fit 
word  pla(;ed  before  it,  Christian — a  (Viristian  (jeii- 
tleman — makes  the  noblest  phrage^  of  our  language, 
nameg  the  noblest  work  of  God.  St.  Frangis  de  Saleg 
wag  a  true  Christian  gentleman.  Study  hig  life  and 
imitate  hig  example. 

'  Geu  ta'i  ty  manner§  or  way§  ^  In  9gn'tive,  a  motive  ;  a  spur  ; 

fit  to  those  Who  are  well-born  ;  that   wliic'h   iiiove§  the  mind  or 

easy  and  pleasant  behavior.  the  lieart. 

*  FriSndli  ness,  desire  to  favor  ^  Phrase,  a  set  of  word§  with  4 

or  befriend  ;  good-will.  meaning,  but  not  a  real  fliought. 
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SECTION    XXIII. 

I. 

97.    THE  HARVEST  FIELD. 

SARAH  BURKE  wa§  a  dear,  young  friend  of 
mine.  Fair-faged,  light-haired,  witii  large  gray 
eye§  Whidi  were  soft  and  dewy  one  moment  and 
-elear  and  ^arp  tiie  next,  dianging  witii  eadi 
fhought,  ^e  w^a§  d  rare  little  play-mate. 

2.  ^Vhen  nine  year§  old,  ^e  lived  in  twvn ;  but 
a§  the  days  began  to  grow  long  and  warm,  her 
parents  went  into  the  -eountry  to  spend  tiie  summer 
with  their  (Children,  amidst  the  pleasant  sceneg  and 
soundg  of  woodg,  and  fieldg,  and  meadowg.  Sarah 
wag  up  early  every  morning,  rouged  by  the  songg 
of  the  birdg  and  the  lowing  of  tiie  -eowg. 

3.  One  warm,  sunny  day,  her  father  said  to  her, 
"The  men  are  -eutting  \\^eat,  my  daughter ;  ^lall  we 
go  and  see  them  at  work?" — Sarah  -elapped  her 
handg  for  joy,  and  said,  "Yes,  indeed,  papa,  I  ^all 
be  so  pleaged  to  go." 

Jf..  When  they  readied  the  field,  they  sat  down 
under  the  ^ade  of  a  tree  that  stood  by  the  fenge, 
and  looked  at  tlie  men  toiling  in  tiie  hot  sim.  Some 
were  -eutting  down  the  wheat,  leaving  it  in  long  row§ 
on  the  ground,  \^\\e  otiierg  were  tying  it  up  into 
^eaveg  or  bimdleg,  ])laging  several  bundleg  together 
into  one  ^ock  or  pile. 

5.  Her  father  took  a  handful  of  tlie  grain  from 
a  ^eaf  near  by,  and  told  her  that  sucHi  seedg  were 
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:,r^\l>.^^^<^^lkh'^^h^ 


sown  early  in  tiie  season  all  over  the  field,  and  tliat 
from  them  sprung  up  the  tall  stalks  tiiat  were  now 
swaying  and  waving  around  them. 

6.  "You  are  nmv  sowing  sudi  little  seedg  day  by 
day,  Sarah,  and  tliey  will  -eome  up  large,  strong  plants 
after  awhile,"  said  her  father. — "'Oh,  no!  papa,  I 
have  not  planted  any  seed^  for  a  long  time ! " — "Yes, 
my  daughter,  I  have  seen  you  plant  a  number  of 
seed§  to-day." 

7.  Sarah  looked  puzzled.  Her  father  smiled  and 
said,  "I  have  seen  you  planting  flowerfj  and  ugly 
weeds  to-day." — "Ah!  nmv,  papa,  I  know  you  are 
joking,  for  I  would  never  plant  ugly  weedg." 
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8.  ''I  will  tell  you  A^'liat  I  mean,  Sarah.  Yon  left 
your  play  when  your  mother  told  you  to  dust  tiie 
room— tiien  j'ou  were  sowing  good  seed§.  When 
you  spoke  rudely  to  your  brotiier,  you  w^ere  planting 
the  ugly  weed  of  anger. 

9.  "Your  life  i§  a  field  that  bel6ng'§  to  God,  but 
wliidh  He  ha§  given  you  to  till.  Y'our  deedg  and 
thoughts  are  the  seed§  you  sow  in  it.  The  grain  i§ 
ripe  at  the  hour  of  deafh,  whenever  tiiat  -eomeg  ;  and 
God  will  send  Hig  angel-reaperg  to  gatiier  in  the 
harvest.  See,  then,  hwv  many  sweet-smelling  tiowerg 
and  useful  plants  you  «an  -eau§e  to  grow  in  this,  t3ie 
spring-time  of  your  life." 

10.  Sarah  wa§  silent  in  thought  aWhile,  but  pres- 
ently, smiling  up  in  her  fatiier'g  fa^e,  ^e  said:  "I 
will  try  to  have  beautiful  sheaveg  for  my  angel,  dear 
papa,  ^en  he  €ome§.'" 

11.  I  am  sure  all  the  (Children  who  read  tJiis  story, 
will  try  also  to  sow  good  seed,  that  their  liveg  may 
be  to  our  Lord  a§  a  rich  and  fair  "''Harvest  Field."' 

II. 
98.  A  PICTURE   OF  OUFi    LADY. 

WIDOW  MARTHA  and  her  daughter  Mary 
lived  in  a  poor  little  house  by  the  roadside, 
near  a  town  in  France.  Though  their  daily  labor 
gave  them  little  more  than  daily  food,  they  were  dieer- 
f ul  and  happy,  be^auge  they  so  fully  loved  their  God. 
2.  They  «ould  not  -eomplain  of  poverty,  for  they 
remembered  that  the  Son  of  God  wlien  here,  had  not 
Where  to  lay  Hi§  head.    When  hard^ips  -eame,  they 
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took  -eomfort  iu  the  tliouglit  that  their  lot  in  life 
enabled  tiieni  to  -eonform  tiieniselveg  more  -elosely  to 
Him  who  had  ohogen  siiffeiing  a§  Hi|j  portion. 

3.  One  ornament  alone  decked  tiieir  -eabin  wallg. 
It  wag  a  painting  of  tiie  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child, 
purchased  yearg  befoi-e  by  Dame  ^lartlia  for  a  trilling 
sum,  and  to  which  both  she  and  her  daughter  were 
greatly  attached.  It  had  been  a  silent  witness  of  ttie 
yearg  of  sorrow  and  joy  they  had  passed  beneath 
the  belter  of  tlieir  humble  roT^f. 

^,  No  other  pi-eture  pleaded  them  so  well.  They 
preferred  it  even  to  the  beautiful  painting  of  the 
Annunciation  in  the  pari^i  church  whidi  they  at- 
tended evei'y  Sunday.  Three  timeg  tiiey  had  vigited 
1±ie  large  cliurch  in  a  neighboring  tmvn.  Where  there 
wag  a  '"Iloly  Family"  by  a  great  master  ;  but  their 
own  Madonna  wag  to  t^iem  far  more  beautiful. 

5.  A  freSh  buncOi  of  llowei-g,  from  time  to  time,  wag 
all  tiieir  poverty  allowed  tiiem  to  plage  before  her 
^irlne.  But  ^e  wag  really  more  honored  in  tiiis 
humble  home  than  in  many  a  lidi  palage ;  for  here 
^e  received  the  daily  devotion  of  pure  hearts,  lowly 
spiiits,  and  true  and  earnest  liveg. 

G.  When  over-eonie  by  toil,  whic'h  often  hajipened, 
Dame  Marfha  would  plage  her  c'hair  before  the 
toudhiitg  pi-€'ture,  and  ])ray  witii  joined  handg  A\^ile 
^e  gazed  on  tiie  veiled  head,  tiie  fair  fage  wliidh 
stood  out  so  j)ure  and  white  from  tiie  dark  back- 
ground, and  tiie  tender  eyeg  bent  u])on  tii«~  Infant 
Jegus,  whoge  fage  wag  so  divinely  fair  and  innocent. 

7.  At  last  tiie  patienge  of  thege  faithful  servants 
of  G6d  wag  to  be  most  sorely  tried.     A  year  of  dis- 
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tress  -eaiiie.  All  -erops  failed,  ruined  by  storing  and 
blight.  Tie  widow  and  her  daughter  -eould  no  longer 
obtain  work.  They  sold  their  goat,  so  ne9essary  to 
tiiem,  but  the  money  wa§  soon  expended. 

8.  At  last  a  day  game  "V^en,  witiiout  a  penny  for 
rent,  their  landlord  refuged  to  allow  tiiem  longer  the 
belter  of  tiieir  mean  -eabin,  and  even  seized  their  fur- 
niture for  debt.  Angry  on  a-e-eount  of  the  small  sum 
he  obtained  from  its  sale,  he  snatdied  from  tiie  w^all 
tiie  pi-eture  before  Whidi  the  tw^o  bereaved  women 
were  kneeling  in  silent  prayer,  and  ordered  tlie  au-e- 
tioneer  to  sell  it  ag  well. 

9.  "  Who  wants  t3iis  grand  painting  for  ten  gents  ? " 
said  tlie  auctioneer  in  mockery  ;  "  ten  gents  only,  will 
no  one  bid  ? "  At  this  moment  a  group  of  gentlemen, 
attra-eted  by  tiie  little  assemblage,  stopped  to  lis^^'n. 
Immediately  one  -eried  out,  "  Ten  dollarg  !  "  Thun- 
der-struck, t^ie  au-etioneer  remained  silent  a  moment. 

10.  "Twenty  dollarg!"  added  a  se-eond  of  the 
group.  Then  they  -eommenged  to  bid  against  ea(5h 
otlier  till  tiie  prige  ran  up  to  fhree  fhougand  dollarg, 
When  tiie  despiged  pi-eture  wag  delivered  to  the  high- 
est bidder. 

11.  ''  Sir,"  said  tiie  young  painter,  who  had  re-eog- 
nized  at  the  first  glange  the  masterpiege  before  him, 
"  you  possess  an  admirable  work  of  Murillo.  I  would 
have  forfeited  my  fortune  to  obtain  it,  but  ag  you  have 
at  your  dispogal  tiie  fortune  of  tiie  government,  you 
ought  to  outbid  me.  On  my  return  to  Paris,  I  ^all 
vigit  tiie  muge'um  to  see  tliis  wonder,"  he  added. 

1'2.  Though  this  story  gertainly  -eontaing  no  mira- 
cle, yet  it  ig  plain  a  heavenly  reward  wag  given  to 
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repay  the  devotion  of  thege  poor  women,  who,  from 
the  soul,  repeated  with  ardent  zeal,  '"Holy  Mary,  my 
trust  is  in  thee  !  ' ' 

III. 

99.   LAMB   OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS. 

QUITE    LIKELY  all   of  yon   have  heard  of 
Christopher  Columbus,   the  dis-eoverer  of  a 
'"^^    '  •  2s  ew  AY orld."  I  dare  say  many  of  you  know 
tlie  lineg, 

""  In  fourteen  Junidrcd  7iinety-tivo, 
Columbus  crossed  the  ocean  blue  /  " 

?.  I  nm  sure  you  would  like  to  learn  something 
more  of  the  first  voyage  to  tiiis  goodly  land.  It  wa§ 
a  wonderful  voyage,  in  light  vessel^,  across  a  Avaste 
of  waterg  A^^ere  no  sail  had  ever  before  been  spread. 

5.  Columbus  wa§  a  very  learned  and  a  very  holy 
man,  and  hi§  studieg  led  him  to  believe  tiiat  the 
world  is  round,  and  that  l)y  sailing  away  from  Europe, 
where  he  lived,  straight  a-er6ss  the  ocean  toward  the 
AYest,  he  would  find  other -eountrieg  and  other  peopleg. 

4.  Then,  be-eau§e  hi§  heart  wag  full  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  hi§  faifli  in  hig  holy  religion  wag  strong 
and  a-etive,  he  determined  tliat  he  would  undertake 
tills  voyage,  and  get  missionarieg  afterward  to  go  to 
thoge  heathen  nationg,  and  teadh  tliem  the  holy 
faifh  our  dear  Lord  gave  us,  so  that  tiie  zohole  world 
might  be-eome  Christian. 

6.  After  a  great  many  diffi-enltieg,  so  many  that 
most  men  would  have  giv(?n  up  trying  to  over-eome 
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tiiem,  he  at  last  set  sail  with  tTiree  small  vesselg  from 
the  little  port  of  Palos,  in  Spain,  Friday,  August  3d, 
1492.     He  wa§  the  admiral  of  this  little  fleet. 

6.  Hi^  own  vessel  wa§  named  for  our  Blessed 
Motiier,  Santa  Maria,  and  he  dhoge  for  hi§  banner 
a  flag-  bearing  the  image  of  Christ  crugified.  A  favor- 
able breeze  wafted  tiiem  out  of  port  on  a  Friday,  and 
this  also  pleaded  Columbus,  be-eauge  of  hi§  devotion 
to  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 

7.  Every  evening  tiie  sweet  a-e^ents  of  some  vesper 
hymn,  the  "Hail,  Holy  Queen,"  and  tiie  favorite 
diant  or  the  sailorg,  "  Ave  maris  Stella  "  (Gentle  Star 
of  ocean),  were  heard  from  the  deck  of  the  Santa 
Maria,  and  tiien  the  -e-rewg  of  the  Pinta  and  Mna 
joined  in  ;  their  united  voigeg  floating  over  the  vast 
wastes  of  the  unknown  Atlanti-e. 

8.  At  last,  one  evening,  at  tiie  -eloge  of  this  devo- 
tion, Columbus  de-elared  to  lii§  -erew  that  they  were 
nearing  land,  although  their  eye§  -eould  not  see  it. 
All  hearts  throbbed  witii  liope.  jN^o  one  doubted, 
no  eye  -eloged  in  sleep. 

9.  The  -clock  of  the  Santa  Maria  ^owed  tiie  time 
to  be  two  in  the  morning.  When  tlie  report  of  a  can- 
non, tiie  signal  for  "Land  !  "  wa§  heard.  Columbus 
cast  himself  on  hi§  kneeg,  and,  While  tearg  of  grati- 
tude flowed  overhig  dheeks,  intoned  the  "Te  Deum," 
and  all  the  -erewg,  transported  witli  joy,  responded 
to  the  voige  of  their  diief . 

10.  On  Friday  again,  a§  if  Friday,  the  day  of  the 
-cross,  wa§  to  -cro^m  hi§  triumph,  on  Friday,  tlie  12fh 
of  0-etober,  1492,  at  dawn,  tiiey  beheld  a  flwvery 
land,  whoge  groveg,  lighted  by  the  first  ray§  of  the 
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sun,    p:ave    forfh    a   strange,    sweet    frajiranQe,  and. 
diarmed  every  eye  by  its  smiling  beauty. 

11.  A§  soon  ag  tiie  vesselg  were  an-ehored,  Colum- 
bus, witii  a  s-earlet  mantle  tlii'own  over  lii^  rilioulderg, 
and  holding  displayed  the  image  of  Christ  Cruci- 
fied, on  tile  royal  flag,  descended  into  hig  boat,  fol- 
lowed by  hi^  6ffi(,'er5. 

12.  Beaming  witli  gladness,  tiie  fre^iness  and  joy 
of  youfli  seemed  to  return  to  him  a§  he  stepped  upon 
the  s^hore.  Three  time^  he  bwved  hi^  head  and  kissed 
tiie  goodly  land,  ^vhile  all  tdiared  in  hi§  emotion;^. 

i-7.  Then,  rtii^iiiig  in  silrn(;e  tiie  Standard  of  the 
Cross,  he  planted  it  with  hi§  own  hand^  in  the  soil, 
and,  j)rostiating  himself  before  it,  -eonse+Tated  tiiis 
new  world  by  name  to  the  servire  of  God. 


28Ji.  DOMINION    THIRD    READER. 

IJf..  Tiere  ig  still  in  a  library  in  Venice,  an  old 
book  printed  there  in  the  year  1511.  In  it  i§  a  map 
of  ttiis  -continent,  bearing  tiie  name  first  given  it  by 
Columbus,  printed  in  red  -eapitalg,  ''  The  Land  of  tiie 
Holy  Cross." 

15.  Now  let  me  give  you  the  meaning  of  iJie  name, 
Christopher  Columbus.  It  seemg  to  be  the  very 
name  that  sudh  a  hero  ought  to  have.  Christopher 
meang,  "One  who  -earrieg  Christ,"  and  Columbus 
signifies  "a  dove,"  so  hig  name  may  be  read,  "The 
Christ-earrying  Dove." 

16.  He  did  indeed  bring  Christianity  to  •eountless 
fliongandg,  through  tlie  missionaries  who  followed 
hi§  patTi,  many  of  whom  won  tiie  glory  of  ttie  mar- 
tyrg  by  sufferings,  tortureg,  and  death.  True,  evil 
and  -eovetous  men  did  What  tiiey  -eould  to  destroy 
God's  work,  but  still,  in  all  plages  ^"^^  times, 

"The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  Reigneth." 
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